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—Contains a clear and sympathetic exposition of the most influential positions in 
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and indicates ways by which these problems may be minimized. 
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—Cites many illustrative case histories. 
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1810. Adrian, E.D. (Cambridge U., Eng.) Sci- 
ence and human nature. Bull. World Fed. ment. 
Hlth, 1955, 7, 1-10.—The presidential address to the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science 
the thesis of which is that the Association’s concern is 
with the advance of natural science. “The control 
which has been achieved by science has made it pos- 
sible for us to improve our own natures by more 
education in the arts of civilised life. We may per- 
haps improve ourselves more rapidly if we can gain 
more insight into human behavior. That is something 
which the Association can encourage, ...” but it 
must not cease to encourage every kind of scientific 
inquiry. French translation, p. 10-21—J. C. Frank- 
lin. 

1811. Farrell, B. A. (Ed.) Experimental psy- 
chology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
xi, 66 p. $2.75.—This is a collection of six radio 
broadcasts over the B.B.C. by British psychologists. 
For abstracts, see entry nos. 1820, 1834, 2104, 2305, 
2372, 2620.—E. G. Aiken. 


1812. Frankel, Stanley. (Calif. Inst. Technol., 
Pasadena.) On the design of automata and the 
interpretation of cerebral behavior. Psycho- 
metrika, 1955, 20, 149-162.—“In principle it is pos- 
sible to design automata to display any explicitly 
described behavior. The McCulloch-Pitts ‘neuron’ is 
a convenient elementary component for the control 
mechanisms of automata. Previously described tech- 
niques permit the design of an automaton which 
would arbitrarily well simulate human behavior. The 
difficulty of producing such a design lies primarily in 
formulating an explicit description of the required be- 
havior. The control mechanism of such an automaton 
would be of very great logical complexity. Its mode 
of operation probably would not resemble that of a 
human brain. The brain is more plausibly represented 
by stochastic models as proposed by Hebb. Such 
models can more easily be designed or understood by 
reason of lesser logical complexity. A method of 
computational investigation of the functioning of 
such stochastic models is described. Several ex- 
tremely simple models have been investigated. One is 
shown to have properties suggestive of learning 
ability.” 18 references—M. O. Wilson. 


1813. Gauquelin, Michel. L’influence des astres. 
(The influence of heavenly bodies.) Paris: Editions 
du Dauphin, 1955. 347 p. 960 fr.—A critical, large 
scale statistical study disclosing statistically signifi- 
cant correlations between the positions of Mars, 
Jupiter, or Saturn at the time of a person’s birth and 
the type of later life work. For each of the three 
planets studied the positions of maximum influence 
occurred at the points of rising and culmination and 
the opposites of these. The most significant correla- 
tions were found between dominant influence of Mars 
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at birth and later careers in sports, between the 
influence of Jupiter and acting, and Saturn and 
careers in the clergy. The type of career was used as 
a rough index of different types of character. The 
relations of these findings to those of traditional 
astrology are discussed, and the need for replication 
of this type of study stressed.—E. W. Eng. 


1814. Hill, Charles W. (Dept. Army, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Psycho research within the 
armed services. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 238- 
242.—“The Army, Navy, and Air Force are cur- 
rently investing approximately twelve to fifteen mil- 
lion dollars a year in psychological research. The 
bulk of this money is expended upon in-service per- 
sonnel and facilities with roughly 25 per cent going 
into contracts with civilian universities and research 
agencies.” Military organizations concerned with 
psychological research and the areas of research are 
discussed. Psychology was formerly concerned with 
personnel selection and classification problems; now 
is also concerned with training and equipment design. 
“Psychological research is firmly established in the 
military services.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1815. Lambert, G. W. Poltergeists: a physical 
theory. J. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1955, 38, 49-71. 
—The author traces the readings on Poltergeists 
which commences in 1911, with progress stated up 
to the present day attitudes and concepts. The phe- 
nomenon is not considered as due to psychic agencies, 
but rather to physical. There are geographic and 
also seasonal patterns, as well as tidal patterns. Sub- 
terranean rivers seem to be a common cause, as ex- 
emplified by the “haunted palace in Calvados” 
(France). ‘Movement periods” were observed in the 
winter months, associated with heavy rains. An ex- 
ample is given also of a geological pattern. A “pitch- 
ing house” described may have been due to conditions 
in the foundation. Although earth-movements and 
noises will be solved by geologists, the psychic ob- 
servations will be of interest to psychologists. An ap- 
pendix is given of a list of Poltergeist cases dating 
from 1184 to recent times.—O. /. Jacobsen. 


1816. Léontiev, A. La nature et la formation 
des propriétés et des processus psychiques de 
Yhomme. (The nature and formation of man’s 
faculties and psychic processes.) Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 132—134.—Abstract. 


1817. MacKay, D. M. Supra-logical behavior in 
automata. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 204—205.—Ab- 
stract. 

1818. Menninger, William C. (Menninger Clin., 
Topeka, Kans.) The psychological key to success. 
Menninger Quart., 1955, 9(2), 19-21.—The differ- 
ence between success and failure depends on knowing 
how to get along with people. Observing these four 
rules will help: (1) give more than you receive and 
enjoy doing it, (2) try to understand the other 
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fellow, (3) give recognition to others, (4) be flexible. 
—W. A. Varvel. 


1819. Newman, E. B. Statistics, structure and 
strategy. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 202-203.—Ab- 
stract. 


1820. Oldfield, R. C. The prospects of experi- 
mental psychology. In Farrell, B. A., Experimental 
psychology, (see 30: 1811), 57-66.—A variety of re- 
search and theoretical trends are noted in an attempt 
to get a picture of the prospects of experimental psy- 
chology. Coming in for special mention are: human 
engineering, language research, skill studies, neuro- 
psychological work, and the problem of variety and 
stereotypy in human behavior.—E. G. Aiken. 


1821. Regnéll, Hans. Regularity and space. 
Theoria, 1955, 21, 25-41.—Some classical problems 
of the metaphysics of space are discussed in terms 
of the psychology of perception and thought. There 
is a tendency in perception towards uniformity and 
the suppression of diversity. We pay little attention 
to uniform base lines but rather to deviations from 
them. This is analogical to figure and ground where 
little attention is paid to the ground. If we divide 
the universe into bodies and intervals between them 
the latter would give us a great deal of trouble on 
account of their immense variability if we did not 
ignore them and assumed them to be parts of a uni- 
form and constant space. The idea of pure space 
is derived from holes and openings in solid things to 
which they are related as ground is to figure— 
K. F. Muenszinger. 

1822. Rhine, J. B. Introduction to experi- 
mental parapsychology. In Roback, A. A., Present- 
day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 469-486.—Features 
of research methods employed in the study of psi are 
reviewed and the results secured as well as criticisms 
of parapsychology are critically evaluated. 22 ref- 
erences.—N. H. Pronko. 

1823. Roback, A. A. (Ed.) Present-day psy- 
chology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. 
xiv, 995 p. $12.00.—This symposium, an outgrowth 
of the editor’s “History of American Psychology,” 
presents a synchronic view of psychology during the 
past quarter century, treating not only the traditional 
areas but also those that are inaccessible or usually 
neglected. The following division of chapters ob- 
tains : topical departments, fields, dynamic and clinical 
psychology, methods, and psychological borderlands 
and humanistics. eer separate chapters are sepa- 
rately abstracted elsewhere in this issue.)—N. H. 
Pronko. 


1824. Ross, Sherman, & Smith, Wendell I. Ani- 
mal and comparative psychology. In Roback, A. 
A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 337-354. 
—The following areas of comparative psychology are 
reviewed: the current status of the field, viewed his- 
torically; the current scene and what lies ahead.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1825. West, D. J. (41 Tavistock Square, Lon- 
don.) today. London: Gerald 
Duckworth & Co., Ltd., 1954. (New York: Mac- 
millan.) 144 p. $2.50.—The book traces the develop- 
ment of parapsychology from the earlier interest of 
the psychical research societies in spontaneous case 
material and mediumship to the more recent emphasis 
upon quantitative experiments under strictly-con- 
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trolled conditions. A general summary of the evi- 
dence for the occurrence of extrasensory perception 
is presented, and some of the findings bearing upon 
more advanced questions about the nature of the func- 
tion are discussed. A final chapter deals with theo- 
retical aspects of the research.—J. G. Pratt. 

1826. Zeligs, Dorothy F. (230 Riverside Drive, 
New York.) The personality of Joseph. Amer. 
Imago, 1955, 12, 47-69.—The heroes of the Bible are 
very human people who struggle with their own inner 
weaknesses. The Joseph stories may have a historical 
basis or may be the product of a people with a 
strong, intuitive understanding of personality develop- 
ment. In either case, the personality of Joseph, seen 
in terms of his early environment and later patterns 
of his behavior, has a definite psychological unity. 
Much of his strength came from his inner security 
and self-acceptance, and these are witnesses to the 
emotional maturity that his father, Jacob, had himself 
achieved in his later years —W. A. Varvel. 


THEORY AND SYSTEMS 


1827. Bergler, Edmund. A few examples of the 
superego’s cruelty. Samiksd, 1955, 9, 63-70.—Freud 
never clarified the connection between ego-ideal and 
superego. The superego or unconscious conscience 
consists of the ego-ideal and the daimonion. The 
daimonion is the unconscious force within the human 
psyche which aims at misery, unhappiness, and self- 
destruction. A few examples of the working of the 
cruelty of the daimonion are recorded.—D. Prager. 


1828. Brown, D. G. (Magdalen Coll., Oxford, 


Eng.) The nature of inference. Phil. Rev., 1955, 


64, 351-369.—A two-part discussion. Part I concerns 
itself with the verb “infer” and its meaning. This 
verb is categorized as a “parenthetical” verb since its 
use is “to expound one’s views, together with an indi- 
cation of why one holds them.” Thus “inferring is a 
matter of holding views and having reasons for 
them.” Likewise, the definition of the noun “in- 
ference” is considered. Part II concerns itself with 
“the division of inference into deductive and inductive, 
the question of novelty in inference, the notion of in- 
ferential knowledge, and the province of logic.”— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 

1829. Caruso, Igor A. Personalistic psycho- 
analysis as symbolic knowledge. J/. Psychother. 
relig. Proc., 1955, 2, 2-23.—It is folly to believe that 
psychology can exist apart from a philosophical sys- 
tem, for unified knowledge is possible only when every 
item of knowledge is admitted as related to all other 
items. If this system of thotight is unconscious it 
influences the psychological practice without the psy- 
chologist being aware of it. Freud contributed greatly 
to modern psychology, but he reduced every problem 
to one aspect: the genetic aspect. The work of the 
“personalistic” school is to submit psychoanalysis to 
an inner constructive criticism (demythify it), and 
set it within the spacious framework of the science of 
man and philosophy of the person.—P. E. Johnson. 

1830. Chaudhury, Pravas Jivan. Knowledge and 
truth: a phenomenological inquiry. Phil. phe- 
nomenol. Res., 1955, 15, 535-540.—Knowledge and 
truth cannot be firmly established on the level of 
perception. The Self prompts us to doubt all knowl- 
edge that falls short of pure Self-knowledge. Only by 
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moving to a new level in a hierarchy of truths can 
we attain absolute knowledge which is the realization 
of the Self itself. The approach of the Vedanta 
mystics is to acquire this absolute truth through a 
process of successive negation or continual doubt.— 
P. E. Lichtenstein. 

1831. Cotton, John W. Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) On making predictions from Hull’s 
theory. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 303-314.—Without 
clarification and simplification of the Hullian theory, 
the author believes that most predictions rigorously 
deduced from the theory will contradict or at least 
differ in form from the theory’s empirical equations. 
Three levels of specificity in prediction from Hull’s 
theory are discussed and it is held that some of the 
prediction failures have resulted from the false belief 
that the deductive procedure is necessarily simplified 
by making predictions at a low level of specificity. 
Finally, the problem of differing parameter values for 
different organisms is considered, and two different 
solutions outlined —E. G. Aiken. 

1832. Donnelly, Dorothy. Man and his symbols. 
In Braceland, F. J., Faith, reason and modern psy- 
chiatry, (see 30: 3037), 183-203.—Man’s use of sym- 
bols, of language, of myth carries implications for his 
essential nature. Man searches—himself, his neigh- 
bors, his things—and learns from this search. He 
places himself in nature and finds himself whole and 
free.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1833. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Individual psychology. 
In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 711-731.—The basic principles of Adlerian 
psychology are explained and insights made into cer- 
tain aspects of personality development. Technical 


procedures stemming from the theory are applied to 
psychotherapy, counseling, and education and a his- 
torical review furnishes a background to the present 


status of Individual Psychology. 28 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

1834. Farrell, B. A. (Oxford U., Eng.) Inten- 
tionality and the theory of signs. Phil. phenomenol. 
Res., 1955, 15, 500-511.—The author criticizes Chis- 
holm’s view that intentionality is a fundamental char- 
acteristic of mental phenomena and can be taken as a 
criterion for the psychical. The experimental work 
of Jacobson and J. G. Miller, for example, indicates 
“that awareness is not a sufficient condition of mental 
functioning.” While “the capacity to learn” has some 
value as a criterion of mental functioning, it, too, is 
inadequate. Actually the question whether any single 
kind of performance is a necessary and sufficient con- 
dition for mental functioning is not worth serious con- 
sideration. Psychological work reveals mental func- 
tioning as “a complex affair, to which different capa- 
cities make their respective contributions.”—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 

1835. Farrell, B.A. Some hypotheses of psycho- 
analysis. In Farrell, B. A., Experimental psychology, 
(see 30: 1811), 34-45.—Experimental evidence re- 
lating to some of the hypotheses of psychoanalysis are 
briefly described. Among those examined are: effects 
of oral deprivation, the oral personality type, the ele- 
ments studied in the Blacky test, the mechanisms of 
defense, and the creation of miniature conflicts —E. 
G. Aiken. 

1836. Farrelly, M. J. (St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Washington, D. C.) Existence, the intellect, and 
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the will. New Scholast., 1955, 29, 145-174.—The 
central problem considered here is, “How is the good- 
ness of being present to the will?” The author first 
determines the answer to the question “How does the 
intellect know what a thing is?” The sense faculties 
of knowledge, the knowing intellect, and the active 
intellect are then examined to see which can fulfill 
the function of presenting the goodness of being to 
the will. It is concluded that the act of the agent 
intellect is the proper medium by which the goodness 
of the obejct is present to the will.—G. S. Speer. 

1837. Feibleman, James K. (Tulane U., New 
Orleans, La.) The rational unconscious. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1955, 52, 157-162.—In contrast to Freud 
who emphasized the emotional unconscious the author 
examines the rational unconscious. He defines this 
as the process that operates in discovery, in invention, 
and in induction. It is what man leans on in every 
scientific hypothesis. He cites various kinds of evi- 
dence for his deduction and discusses several aspects 
of this part of the unconscious.—M. J. Stanford. 

1838. Ginsberg, Arthur. (315 W. 25 St., New 
York.) Does Hullian theory provide the adequate 
foundations for a comprehensive theory of human 
behavior? J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 301-330.— 
Hullian theory is analyzed and criticized. It is con- 
cluded that if the analysis and criticism are correct and 
cogent Hullian theory cannot deal competently with 
the so-called higher mental functions, especially in hu- 
mans. Reasoning or inquiry behavior cannot be ex- 
plained by Hullian principles. 41 references.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

1839. Hebb, D. O. (McGill U., Montreal, Que.) 
Drives and the C. N. S. (conceptual nervous sys- 
tem). Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 243-254.—It is held 
that many of the current problems in the field of 
motivation arise from the acceptance of a conceptual 
nervous system of an earlier day. To develop this 
thesis, the author examines the concept of motivation 
as it relates to the conceptual nervous systems of the 
period before 1930, of the period 10 years ago, and of 
today. It is shown that today’s physiology provides 
common ground for communication among the differ- 
ing conceptions of motivation. 51 references.—E. G. 
Aiken. 

1840. Isham, A. Chapman. The ego, conscious- 
ness, motor processes, and thought. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1955, 42, 61-71.—The ego moves in relation to 
objects. Ego does not correspond to consciousness. 
Memories substitute for reality. Unconscious motor 
processes operate in relation to these memories. The 
ego cannot have any instincts. These belong to the 
objects. The objects and the ego thru their relation- 
ships produce consciousness and movement. 34 ref- 
erences.—D. Prager. 

1841. Jaeger, Martha. Reflection on the work 
of Jung and Rank. J. Psychother. relig. Proc., 1955, 
2, 47-57.—Jung and Rank envision the human psyche 
as a dynamic autonomy, evolving out of the social 
matrix, yet by creative will shaping his own destiny. 
This creativity appears in art, as well as in morality 
and religion, wherever the individual expresses a pur- 
pose of his own and liberates himself from the chains 
of old ideologies. This is possible not in isolation but 
in response to living relationships, “for the ego needs 
a Thou to build up an assertive self’ (Rank). The 
goal of healing is wholeness or unity, which for 
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Western man comes through bringing the ego into the 
full light of consciousness.—P. E. Johnson. 


1842. Ketchum, J. D. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Psychology versus man. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 
9, 91-102.—The general assumptions of current reo- 
behaviorist psychology, fashioned by methodological 
requirements, “are tending to become the accepted 
statements of how psychology regards man.” The 
limitations of such a psychology and the untested 
generalizations made from these assumptions are 
specified. The responsibilities of the psychologist as 
an educator and his duty to society require a theory 
to be developed which treats human nature, not only 
a mechanism with man left out—R. S. Davidon. 


1843. Kubie, Lawrence S. Research ibili- 
ties in psychoanalysis. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 123. 
—Apbstract. 

1844. Lampl, Hans. On determinism. /nt. J. 


Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 350-354.—The law of proba- 
bility does not refute the determinism of psychic phe- 
nomena. There are psychic phenomena which should 
be considered determined even though the determining 
factors are so far beyond our understanding at the 
time as to compel us to describe the phenomenon in 
terms of probability.—G. Elias. 

1845. Leuba, Clarence. Integrational psychol- 
ogy. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 849-863.—The need for integration 
within psychology and the integration of psychology 
with the other sciences of man are discussed and sug- 
gestions are made toward the achievement of such 
a synthesis. 24 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

1846. McClelland, David C. Psychology of 
mental content reconsidered. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 100-101.—Abstract. 

1847. Mehta, P. H. Problems in the theory of 
needs. J. Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 13, 4-15. 
—The development of the theory of needs is traced 
from McDougall’s animistic concept of instinct to 
the work of Snygg and Combs. The theory of needs 
is considered from several aspects, including : Internal 
versus external, individual and environment, heredity 
or acquired, number, semantics, homeostasis, nomo- 
thesis, and therapy. “. . . the theory of . . . Snygg 
and Combs . . . provides a new orientation to prob- 
lems in guidance, therapy and personnel work.” 12 
references.—D. Lebo. 

1848. Moloney, James Clark. Interpersonalism 
and someikonics. In Roback, A. A., Present-day 
psychology, (see 30: 1823), 733-769.—The concept of 
the body image (Someikonics) is developed and inte- 

rated with the interpersonal theory of Harry Stack 

ullivan.—N. H. Pronko. 

1849. Mosier, Richard D. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Philo y of the behavioral sciences. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1955, 25, 13-24.—A review of studies con- 
cerning some logical and methodological problems of 
theory construction in the behavioral sciences. Sci- 
entific concepts specifically related to theory construc- 
tion problems are reducible to the primitive syntactical 
notions of construct, operator, and variable, and to 
the auxiliary concepts of hypothetical construct and 
intervening variable (where the former have not been 
unambiguously derived). These five terms represent 
the formalized vocabulary of scientific theory con- 
struction. 123-item bibliography —W. W. Brickman. 
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1850. Reenpaéa, Yrjé. Uber die Struktur der 
Sinnesmannigfaltigkeit und der Reizbegriffe. (On 
the structure of the sense manifold and of the notions 
of the stimulus.) S. B. heidelberg. Akad. Wiss., 
Math.-naturwiss. Klasse, 1953, 1. Abh., 28 p.—The 
fundamental idea of this paper is the Kantian idea of 
the priority of the phenomenal in comparison with the 
conceptual in the structure of the intellect. Having 
precisely analysed the representation of the sense 
manifold with the help of an arbitrary parameter, of 
the extensional sense object with the help of the 
intensional notion of a vector, and of the sense mani- 
fold with the help of two stimulus parameters, the 
author concludes that the phenomenal structure is the 
“ground” of every structured existence, perhaps not 
only of the conceptual description employed in the 
sense physiology, but possibly of all conceptual struc- 
tures, both congruent or noncongruent with the phe- 
nomenal.—M. Choynowski. 

1851. Roelofs, Howard D. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
A case for dualism and interaction. Phil. phe- 
nomenol. Res., 1955, 15, 451-476.—Assuming that the 
category of substance is a sound one, the author at- 
tempts to show that mind and matter are different 
substances. The claim is made that dualism has the 
distinct merit of refusing “to deny, suppress, or per- 
vert facts in order to simplify and sustain a theory.” 
Interactionism, so modified that it does not assert a 
one-to-one correspondence between brain state and 
mental state, is held to be a workable solution of the 
mind-body problem. At the same time, certain de- 
ficiencies in this defense of dualism and interactionism 
are recognized.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


1852. Rubinshtein, S. L. Voprosy psikholo- 
gicheskoi teorii. errr of es theory. ) 
Vop. Psikhol., 1955, 1(1), 7-17.—The proper philo- 
sophical basis, definition, methodology, problematic 
material, and essential objectives of psychology are 
discussed and firmly stated. “Marxist determinism” 
in psychology requires a “deterministic formulation 
specific for psychology” and not that which is “spe- 
cific for physiology”—the latter formulation being 
then mistakenly thought to be basic for psychology. 
Pavlov’s theory on higher nervous activity should be 
utilized for the study of psychic processes without 
negating the specificity of the latter. It is not 
correct to relate reactions to stimulus from the outer 
world as the behaviorists do; the psyche must be 
studied in such a way that the outer world which is 
“reflected in the brain” is apprehended through an un- 
derstanding of how it is “refracted” internally —J/. D. 
London. 

1853. Saul, Leon J., & Watson, Andrew S. 
Milestones in psych . In Roback, A. A., 
Present-day-psychology, (see 30: 1823), 563-590. 
—Significant factors in the early history of psycho- 
analysis and the fixative influences of its content are 
examined: current shifts of emphasis, the emergence 
of psychoanalysis from isolation and an evaluation of 
these advances are discussed. 45 references.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

1854. Slack, Charles W. (Princeton U., N. J.) 
Feedback theory and the reflex arc concept. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1955, 62, 263-267.—The 1896 paper on the 
reflex arc theory by John Dewey is re-examined in 
the light of current feedback or servo theory. It is 
shown that in a simple example of the reflex arc, a 
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rather complete understanding of the entire stimulus- 
response transaction is necessary before any definition 
of either the stimulus or the response is possible— 
E. G. Aitken. 

1855. Smith, Vincent Edward. (U. Notre Dame, 
South Bend, Ind.) The study of man: an essay in 
reconstruction. In Braceland, F. J., Faith, reason 
and modern psychiatry, (see 30: 3037), 145-179.— 
The foundatian for a science of the nature of man will 
be a philosophic anthropology. The Aristotelian sci- 
ence of the soul is regarded as giving the most tenable 
basis for an organic, humanistic study of man. After 
a century of study of man from an empirical point of 
view there is need to reconstruct experimental find- 
ings in the light of well-established philosophical 
achievements to obtain an integral view of human na- 
ture which is firm but open to new discovery.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

1856. Stafford, John W. (Catholic U. Amer., 
Washington, D.C.) Fact, law, and theory in psy- 
chology. -J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 61-67.—Al- 
though there has been a growing interest in psy- 
chological theory there is disagreement about what we 
mean by theory. An attempt is made to formulate a 
theory about the meaning of psychological theory. 
The interrelatedness of fact, law, and theory is dis- 
cussed. It is proposed that psychologists adopt the 
meaning of theory in science as given by Emile 
Meyerson, the French philosopher of science, who de- 
fines theory as “explanation.”—-M. J. Stanford. 


1857. Tolman, Edward C. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Performance vectors and the unconscious. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 31-40.—The study of behavior 
will be most fruitful when behavior is conceived as 
consisting in performances and not in mere move- 
ments or responses per se. Performances depend upon 
the discrimination, expectancy and incentive-demand 
dispositions which the organism has innately or has 
acquired and on activated complexes conceived as 
performance vectors. These interact according to 
certain rules or principles—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1858. Toman, Walter, The conceptual structure 
of Freudian theory as related to experi tal veri- 
fication. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 124-135.—Ab- 
stract. 


1859. Tomkins, Silvan §. Consciousness and 
the unconscious in a model of the human being. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 160-161.—Abstract. 


1860. Térnebohm, Hakan. Discourse analysis. 
Theoria, 1955, 21, 42-54.—A discourse is like a map, 
while a language is a storehouse of map signs and 
rules used in the construction of maps. That part of 
a scientific discourse which refers to the physical 
world is called “object discourse”, and that which 
is about methods, definitions, concept and theory 
formation etc. is called “meta-discourse”. The latter 
contains terms which are not always under the proper 
control of the sender since they have broad semantic 
spectra inherited from a long tradition. To improve 
the meta-discourses is one of the most practical con- 
cerns of the philosopher of science. In order to help 
scientists in the construction of adequate meta-dis- 
courses one may either make an analysis of meta- 
terms, which is a risky way, or study the totalities 
of object discourses of scientists by means of design- 
ing models of which two are presented, the Wittgen- 
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stein model and descriptive matrices——K. F. Muen- 
singer. 

1861. Will, Frederick L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
The justification of theories. Phil. Rev., 1955, 64, 
370-388.—A philosophical consideration of the answer 
to the question, “Is the process of justification one 
which inevitably brings us to justify groups of 
theories rather than individual or isolated ones ?”— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


(See also abstracts 2299, 2318, 2837, 2878, 3041) 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


1862. Boerdijk, A. H. (Kievitlaan 5, Eindhoven, 
Netherlands.) Instrument for the direct measure- 
ment of angles in the field of view of the naked 
eye. Rev. sci. Instrum., 1955, 26, 382-383.—The in- 
strument described “can be used generally for the 
measurement of apparent angles or of apparent angu- 
lar velocities.” It contains an illuminated scale of 
which a virtual image is formed at infinity by means 
of a spherical mirror and a glass plate. The image of 
the scale is superimposed on the normal field of view 
of the naked eye, making possible direct measurement 
of angles in that field. The apparatus is simple and 
inexpensive to make. Used with a tripod it is ac- 
curate within 2’. Astigmatic effects are negligible. 
It can be used at any level of illumination and will 
measure angles between either near or remote ob- 
jects—N. G. Burton. 


1863. Boring, Edwin G. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The nature and history of experi- 
mental control. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 573- 
589.—Three meanings of the term control are listed: 
a check, a restraint, or a guide. The first of these 
three meanings stems historically and logically from 
Mills’ Method of Difference. Instances of the early 
application of control observations are given. A 
survey of a few experimental journals indicates that 
although the use of a control experiment appears 
early, the word control as a check or comparison ap- 
pears first during the last of the nineteenth century. 
—R. H. Waters. 


1864. Bush, Vannevar. (Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, D. C.) A matter of degree. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 166—That “. . . social sci- 
ences are observational in nature whereas the natural 
sciences are experimental” and that “. .. one can 
measure precisely in the natural sciences and cannot 
do so in the social sciences” are incorrect criteria for 
distinguishing between the natural and social sci- 
ences. “The real difference between these two great 
branches of science lies in the fact that social sciences 
deal with the performance of human beings.” While 
social sciences “. . . are making great progress . - .” 
in insisting upon rigor “. . . there is still a real dif- 
ference in the way in which the natural scientist and 
the social scientist proceed.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1865. Corso, John F. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) An electronic device for the pro- 
duction and measurement of warble-tones. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 306-311.—The requirements of 
a frequency-modulation control unit are outlined and 
an apparatus designed to meet these requirements is 
described. The device can be utilized in many types 
of psychophysical research.—R. H. Waters, 
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1866. DuMas, F. M. (Montana State U., Boze- 
man.) Science and the single case. Psychol. Rep., 
1955, 1, 65-75.—Two very general methods, nomo- 
thesis and idiography, have been used in the study of 
psychological phenomena in an attempt to understand 
two entities: a population and a single case. An ob- 
servation, which is the basic datum of all empirical 
science, is made of a particular trait of a particular 
individual at a particular time. A three-dimensional 
model incorporating these variables was a 
to facilitate a more detailed analysis. Collectin 
in different ways resulted in 5 nomothetic and ‘ie idio- 
graphic domains, for each of which certain utilities 
and relations were made explicit. Analysis indicated, 
among other things, that after certain nomothetic 
analyses have been made, idiography is more im- 
mediately effective than nomothesis in developing the 
technology of a single case—C. H. Ammons. 

1867. Gerall, A. A., Sampson, P. B., & Spragg, 
S.D.S. (U. Rochester, N.Y.) An electronic ap- 
paratus for studying tracking performance. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 297-305.—A detailed description 
of the device and its possible uses are given.—R. H. 
Waters. 

1868. Grindley, G. C. (Cambridge U., Eng.) A 
modified form of Wheatstone’s stereoscope. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 7, 98-100.—“An ap- 
paratus based on the principle of Wheatstone’s mirror 
stereoscope is described. The main changes intro- 
duced are (a) that by the use of semi-transparent 
mirrors it is possible to arrange that the subject’s 
eyes are correctly converged and accommodated at 
the beginning of each exposure, and (b) that the 
times of exposure of the two figures can be varied 
independently."—-M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

1869. serge, James F. (Northwestern U., Evan- 
ston, Ill.) the independence of successive re- 
sponses in the quantal psychophysical method. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 145-147.—A statistical 
analysis of data obtained in an experiment designed to 
construct psychometric functions for auditory in- 
tensity sensitivity shows “no lack of independence of 
successive responses in the quantal psychophysical 
method, at least for sequences of 20 increments.” It 
is not known whether this independence would be 
found were warning signals given when the method 
is employed.—R. H. Waters. 

1870. Johnson, Harry M. On verifying hypoth- 
eses by verifying their implicates. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1954, 67, 723-727.—To assert the truth of an hy- 
pothesis because its implications are verified is to 
become a victim of the logical fallacy of asserting the 
truth of an hypothesis by affirming its consequents. 
A number of examples from contemporary theorizing 
are described.—R. H. Waters. 

1871. Jones, Frank Pierce, & Narva, Marshall 
(Tufts Coll, Medford, Mass.) Interrupted light 
photography to record the effect of changes in the 
poise of the head upon patterns of movement and 
posture in man. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 125-131.— 
S’s sometimes report that a change in poise of head is 
accompanied by changes in sensory experience, such 
as lightness or ease of movement. To study these 
postural mechanisms, photographs were taken first 
in a normal relaxed posture, in “your best sitting pos- 


ture,” then E ahah S’s head about, to put the 
muscles under a slight upward pressure and head ro- 
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tated forward on the atlas. This study was more a 
matter of development of technique than for collection 
of results—R. W. Husband. 

1872. Marion, R. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Apparatus 
for g three-dimensional motor skill. Per- 
cep. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 19-22.—A device for study- 
ing three-dimensional motor skills is described. It 
consists of tubing patterns of various shapes, to be 
followed with a washer without touching. Perform- 
ance can be scored in terms of time per trial, contact 
time per trial, and percent of trial time in contact. 
Using percent-time-in-contact scores, the odd-even 
reliability for 96 Ss given 14 trials was found to be 
.92. This apparatus can be used to study the major 
motor skills learning and performance variables.— 
C. H. Ammons. 


1873. Pfefferkorn, Robert G. Apparatus for 
measurement of reaction time to complex differen- 
tial stimuli presented at a standard rate in non- 
repetitive series. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 
402-405.—An apparatus is described for measuring 
speed, variability and accuracy of response to com- 
plex differential stimuli presented in a nonrepetitive 
series.—C. F. Haner. 


1874. Prod’homme, Lucien. 
de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris.) Diffusio- 
metre visual. (Visual diffusimeter.) Rev. Opt. 
(théor. instrum.), 1953, 32, 615-618.—A visual pho- 
tometer is described which is designed to give an ac- 
curate measure of the scattering constant in optical 
glasses. The optical system includes a beam splitter, 
a photometric wedge and a Lummer cube, and uses 
monochromatic light. Precision may be 1/100 over a 
luminance range from 1 to 10,000.—R. W. Burnham. 


1875. Reuning, H. A new flicker apparatus for 
measuring individual differences. /. nat. Inst. 
pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1955, 6, 44-54.—The con- 
struction of the apparatus has advantages not pre- 
viously available. Statistics are presented which 
show its effectiveness. 18 references.—/. L. Walker. 


1876. Rosenberg, S., & Levy, B. I. (Randolf 
AFB, Tex.) A proposed od for increasing 
accuracy of judges’ classification of verbal ma- 
terial. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 357-362. 

—*“This paper contains: (a) a method by which cate- 
gory definitions are derived from preliminary classi- 
fication by nonprofessional judges, and (b) tests of 
the effectiveness of these definitions for increasing 
judge accuracy. The classification system was 
based upon the discomfort, relief, and neutral cate- 
gories described by Dollard and Mowrer. On the 
basis of these results, items were placed in the cate- 
gories according to the modal frequency of the judg- 
ments. From these groupings the authors developed 
more explicit content principles for each category.” — 
L. N. Solomon. 

1877. Settlage, Paul H., & Bogumill, George P. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Use of radioactive co- 
balt for the production of brain lesions in animals. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 208-210.—Cobalt 
60, embedded in tips of hypodermic needles, produces 
circumscribed brain lesions which may be accurately 
controlled for area and depth. Advantages include 
possibility of precise placement of the needles with a 
stereotaxic apparatus, lesions which interfere mini- 
mally with blood vessels, and a relatively long life 
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(half-life, 5.3 years). Needles and results of their 
use in neural tissue are pictured.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

1878. Taub, Herbert, & Barmack, Joseph E. 
(City Coll., New ee electronic interval 
timer for the study of Phi. /. gen. Psychol., 1954, 
51, 261-266.—“This article describes the circuit of a 
four-interval timer which was constructed and used 
successfully both for the study of the Phi phenomenon 
and for laboratory demonstration purposes. It is also 
useful for the measurement of the critical frequency 
of flicker fusion. It has been in operation daily for 
courses in experimental psychology over a period of 
about one year without breakdown. It has the virtues 
of stability and serviceability.”—-M. J. Stanford. 

1879. Waked, Nabil W. (American U., Beirut, 
Lebanon.) The measurement of rotational 
with a sonometer. Science, 1955, 121, 609-610.— 
“A simple device for the measurement of centrifugal 
speed from 50 to 220 cy/sec without contact between 
the instrument and the rotating object is described. 
...” A diagram of the apparatus is provided and a 
means of calibrating the instrument is specified. 
While the accuracy of the instrument is less than that 
of more complex instruments discussed in the litera- 
ture “. . . the sonometer described has the advantage 
of simplicity and may be constructed with ease in any 
laboratory.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1880. Wrigley, Charles. Impacts of high-speed 
electronic computers on psychological research. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 106-107.—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 2106) 


New TEsts 


1881. Drake, Raleigh M. Drake Musical Apti- 
tude Tests. Ages 8-adult. 2 forms. (80) min. Mi- 
crogroove phonograph record ($5.95); self-scoring 
answer pads, musical memory ($2.45 per 20), rhythm 
($2.45 per 20); manual, pp. 32 (75¢); specimen set 
($6.95). Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
1954.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 237.) 

1882. Finley, Cecile Bolton. (Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Rockville, Md.) The Social 
Opinions Inventory as a measure of social ma- 
turity. Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 81-90.—“A de- 
scription of the Social Opinions Inventory has been 
presented with standardization and validation data 
for its use as a test of social maturity for upper ele- 
mentary, high school, and for college students and 
adults.” 18 references.—L. S. Baker. 

1883. Guilford, J. P. Psychometry. In Roback, 
A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 321- 
335.—Psychological test theory is first considered, 
then some general features of common types of tests 
in current use are noted. These include aptitude, 
interest, attitude, temperament and performance tests. 
22 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

1884. Jennings, Charles G., & Pyle, S. Idell. The 
Merrill-Palmer Logarithmic Developmental Graph. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1955, 1 (Spring), 99-110.— 
“The basic feature of the Merrill-Palmer Logarithmic 
Developmental Graph is a scale expressing age in 
logarithmic terms. With this scale, deviations in de- 
velopmental and growth trends are clearly revealed, 
and the graph may be used for almost any develop- 
mental attribute.” Conception, rather than birth, 
was selected as the “zero” for the construction of the 
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age scale. In spite of the logarithmic character of 
the graph, no alterations of the original data are re- 
quired in its use.—L. S. Blackman. 

1885. Martinek, Harold. Development and pre- 
liminary evaluation of a test of mechanical in- 
genuity. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 382-386. 
—Description of a test designed to predict the crea- 
tivity of machine-design engineers. Reliability and 
methods of evaluation are considered—C. F. Haner. 

1886. Thorpe, Louis P., Meyers, Charles E., & 
Sea, Marcella R. What I like to do, an inventory 
of children’s interests. Grades 4-6. 1 form. Un- 
timed, (50-60) min. Hand or IBM scoring. Book- 
let ($2.95 per 20) ; IBM answer sheet ($2.90 per 100) ; 
profile sheet (90¢ per 20); manual, pp. 16 (25¢); 
specimen set (50¢). Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, 1954.—(See J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 
237.) 


(See also abstracts 2735, 2890) 


STATISTICS 


1887. Armsen, P. Some remarks on selection of 
upper and lower groups for the validation of test 
items. J. nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1955, 
6, 55-56.—A technique suggested by T. L. Kelley 
(see 13: 3313) is examined and alternative pro- 
cedures suggested. A reply from Kelley, appended 
to the paper, states “. . . there really is no point of 
disagreement between us.”—J. L. Walker. 

1888. Bruce, William J. Some evidence on the 
effects of the use of a basic matrix in multiple cor- 
relation. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 181-185. 
—In comparing regression equations obtained through 
use of a basic matrix and regression equations using 
separate intercorrelation matrixes for each criterion 
with different students and numbers, no significant 
differences were obtained. These results were ob- 
tained in a study involving 4,157 students or very 
large numbers. The basic matrix is a single inter- 
correlation matrix based on the total group.—W. 


Coleman. 

1889. Buschman, William O. (Portland (Ore.) 
State Extension Center.) A reduced formula for 
point-biserial coefficient of correlation. J. exp. 
Educ., 1955, 23, 279-280.—The author derives and 
presents a modified formula for the point-biserial co- 
efficient —E. F. Gardner. 

1890. Carter, H. D. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
The validity of criticism regarding the triviality of 
objective test items. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 53-64. 
—A midterm test of 84 objective items was adminis- 
tered to 89 students. The test was item-analyzed for 
evaluation of difficulty and discrimination power. 
Students rated importance of items on a 5-point scale. 
The following conclusions were drawn: (1) Ratings 
by individual students tend to be unreliable. (2) 
Large groups of raters give reliable ratings. (3) 
Students give more favorable ratings to items which 
lack discriminating power and to those which are 
easy and have obvious content validity—C. H. 
Ammons. 

1891. Commins, W. D. (Catholic U. Amer., 
Washington, D.C.) The number of cases and the 
probability of obtaining results. /. gen. Psychol., 
1955, 52, 163-166.—The author discusses the number 
of cases that should be included in a sample in an 
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experimental study in order that the study have a 
given probability of yielding significant results at a 
confidence level of .05 and .01 respectively. A table 
is given stating the size of the sample for various 
assumed values of population parameters, and for four 
given probabilities that the study will show significant 
results. The value of the table lies in the possibility 
of determining the required size of the sample on the 
basis of assumptions of the value of population pa- 
= from available empirical data——M. J. Stan- 
ord 

1892. Cureton, Edward E. A note on the use of 
Burt’s formula for estimating factor significance. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 8, 28.—Burt’s approxi- 
mate formula for the standard error of a centroid or 
simple-summation factor loading is discussed. Some 
suggestions for shortening the calculations under cer- 
tain special conditions are given.—G. C. Carter. 

1893. Dale, Paul W. An introduction to the ap- 
plication of Boolean algebra to psychiatry. Psy- 
chiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 48-59.—Recent mathematical 
developments make it no longer necessary to rely on 
the unaided thought processes in the solution of psy- 
chiatric problems. Scientific psychiatry has reached 
the point where mathematical instruments are neces- 
sary. The calculus proposed by George Boole (1854) 
provides a method for the solutions of the non-nu- 
merical problems of psychiatry. The operations of 
Boolean algebra correspond to the operations of the 
nervous system.—D. Prager. 

1894. Douglas, J. B. Fitting the Neyman type 
A (two er) contagious distribution. Bio- 
metrics, 1955, 11, 149-173.—A method which greatly 
shortens the labour of obtaining a maximum likeli- 
hood fit, and which reduces the calculation necessary 
for a comparison of observation and expectation what- 
ever the method of fitting used is presented. As with 
the Shenton technique, the successive approximations 
for the maximum likelihood fit are based on the New- 
ton-Raphson method.—G. C. Carter. 

1895. Duker, Sam. (Brooklyn Coll.,N.Y.) The 
Poisson distribution in educational research. J/. 
exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 263-269.—The value of the 
Poisson distribution in educational research is stressed. 
One example of educational data distributed in ac- 
cordance with the Poisson law is discussed in detail 
(results from learning experiment). The author 
points out that a distribution of errors made by learn- 
ers, as the state of perfect mastery is approached, 
meets all the requirements imposed by the basic as- 
sumption underlying the Poisson distribution. Ex- 
amples of the use of the Poisson distribution in fields 
other than education are also given.—E. F. Gardner. 

1896. Gibson, W. A. (Center for Advanced Study 
in the Behavorial Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) Simul- 
taneous absolute scaling for several groups. J. 
exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 221-229.—This paper is con- 
cerned with an alternative way of determining the 
parameters secured by a Thurstone absolute scaling 
procedure. The method differs in that the parameters 
for N age groups are obtained simultaneously by fit- 
ting the line only once in N-space in contrast with 
the older procedure which requires N-1 fittings. The 
procedures are described in algebraic and matrix no- 
tation and illustrated with empirical data. A table 
is presented in which raw scores are converted to 
absolute scale scores using the mean performance of 
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age group one as a zero point and its standard devia- 
tion as the unit of measure.—E. F. Gardner. 


1897. Guttman, Louis. An additive metric from 
all the princi com ts of a perfect scale. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 8, 17-24.—A new type 
of metric is established for perfect scales that is dif- 
ferent from the three previously known types of 
metrics. Given a perfect scale of m types of di- 
chotomous items, each.rank of persons is regarded as 
a point in an m-dimensional space defined by the m 
non-constant principal components. A non-Euclidean 
distance function is defined for this space. It is 
proved that the resulting metric is additive: the non- 
Euclidean distance between any two ranks i and k is 
the sum of the distances from i to j and from j/ to k 
whenever 13j=k. Treating the principal com- 


ponent space as non-Euclidean may also be useful for 
the study of non-scale structures and of quasi-scales. 
—G. C. Carter. 


1898. Guttman, Louis. A generalized 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 1 


lex 
for factor analysis. 5.— 


Abstract. 


1899. Guttman, Louis. Reliability formulas for 
noncompleted or speeded tests. Psychometrika, 
1955, 20, 113-124.—“New formulas are developed to 
give lower bounds to the reliability of a test, whether 
or not all respondents attempt all items. The formu- 
las apply in particular, then, to completed tests, pure 
speed tests, pure power tests, and any mixtuve of 
speed and power. For the case of completed tests, 
the formulas give the same answer as certain stand- 
ard ones; for noncompleted tests the formulas give a 
correct answer where previous standard formulas are 
inappropriate. The formulas hold both in the sense 
of retest reliability and of parallel tests——M. O. 
Wilson, 

1900. Hoppock, Robert, & Cuony, Edward R. 
(New York U.) Pretesting equated groups. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 163-165.—To check on 
methods used in equating groups, pretesting of the 
equating criteria is recommended whenever possible. 
An illustration of the use of such pretesting is cited. 
—W. Coleman. 


1901. Jenkins, L. J. (Lehigh U., Bethlehem, Pa.) 
A quick method for estimating standard deviation. 
Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 77-78—The rationale, em- 
pirical checks, and an example are given for a quick 
method of estimating the standard deviation of a set of 
numbers.—C. H. Ammons. 


1902. Johnson, M. Clemens. (P. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Classification by one gen analysis 
objectives of minimizing risk, minimizing 
maximum risk, and probability of mis- 
classification. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 260-264.— 
The purpose of the study was to describe and illus- 
trate the use of multivariate procedures which were 
potentially useful in education. The study was con- 
ducted in the general college of the University of 
Minnesota and illustrated the classification of students 
in educational groups on the basis of measures com- 
monly used for counseling purposes. Principles for 
choosing a rule of classification were made on the 
approximation of the losses incurred with misclassi- 
fication. Comparable samples were obtained on which 
to establish classification rules and cross validate re- 
sults—E. F. Gardner. 
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1903. Lubin, Ardie. (The Adjutant General’s Of- 
yey Washington, meth 
o! 


BD: TC. > A odological 

. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 
1954, No. 42, 13 p.—Configural scoring procedures 
were applied to a self-description inventory in order 
to study the practical difficulties that might arise. 
Configural or pattern scoring is any method which 
regards a score on a combination of items as a quali- 
tative variable. The score derived by configural 
methods was found on cross-validation to have less 
validity than a score based on conventional multiple 
regression techniques. The basic difficulty seems to 
be that configural scoring uses up too many degrees 
of freedom.—TAGO. 

1904. McHugh, Richard Burton. On the scaling 
of psychological data by latent structure . 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 466-467.—Abstract. 


1905. McQuitty, Louis L. Some pattern ana- 
lytic methods. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 103-104.— 
Abstract. 

1906. Mason, Joseph Matthew. Test item selec- 
tion by Wherry-Doolittle analysis. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 870-871.—Abstract. 

1907. Medley, Donald Matthias. The relation- 
ship of test reliability to the standard errors of in- 
dividual scores. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 530- 
531.—Abstract. 

1908. Moonan, William J. (U.S. Naval Person- 
nel Research Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Si- 
multaneous examination and method analysis by 
variance algebra. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 253-257. 
—lIt was the purpose of this study to show how item- 
factor interaction may be tested by a 1-factor experi- 
ment where the variables are obtained from the test 
score and to evaluate the internal consistency coef- 
ficient and the index of internal consistency of the 
examination. Utilizing a linear model of an observa- 
tion obtained as the result of the administration of an 
examination in a simple experimental situation, an 
analysis of variance was set up whereby tests of a 
hypothesis associated with methods, items, inter- 
method interactions, and the general mean were made. 
—E. F. Gardner. 

1909. Nicol, J. Fraser. Randomness: the back- 
ground and some new in tions. J. Soc. 
psych. Res., Lond., 1955, 38, 71-87.—Although the 
author states that randomness defies definition, never- 
theless, it does exist, and mention is made of opera- 
tional requirements for random sequence. Tests of 
randomness are numerous, most of which follow a 
common pattern. Random sampling is used very 
much in statistics, as shown by Kendall and Smith. 
Random numbers likewise have been studied by Fisher 
and Yates. Empirical evidence seems to decide re- 
sults found. More experimentation is needed before 
any final hypotheses may be formulated. 25 refer- 
ences.—O. I. Jacobsen. 

1910. Noble, Clyde E. (Louisiana State U., Ba- 
ton Rouge.) Scale reliability and the Spearman- 
Brown equation. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 
195-205.—An analysis of psychological scale relia- 
bility in terms of product-moment correlations among 
successive random samples of ratings by judges is 
presented. The “... Auxiliary use of the Spearman- 
Brown equation in estimating the augmented reliabili- 
ties of a judgmental scale of familiarity . . .” is dem- 





30: 1903-1917 
onstrated. “For solving measurement ems in- 
volving the refinement of ical scales, the 
method of intergroup correlation is mathematically 
sound, experimentally testable, and computationally 


simple.”—W. Coleman. 
VA Regional Office, 
tion of the stand- 


1911. Patterson, C. H. 

St. Paul, Minn.) The 
ard error of measurement. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 
247-252.—The survey of a number of standard texts 
in statistics and measurement was made to determine 
the extent of the agreement among the authors in 
their interpretation of standard error of measurement. 
Various interpretations were quoted and described. 
Special emphasis was placed upon the appropriate 
type of probability statement which could be made. 
30 references.—E. F. Gardner. 

ic method 


1912. Petersen, Robert L. A gra 

for estimating the significance of erences be- 
tween proportions or entages. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt, 1955, 15, 186-194.—Nomographs are pre- 
sented for estimating t for both correlated and in- 
dependent samples.—W. Coleman. 

1913. Rao, C. Radhakrishna. Estimation and 
tests of significance in factor Psycho- 
metrika, 1955, 20, 93-111.—“A distinction is drawn 
between the method of principal components developed 
by Hotelling and the common factor analysis discussed 
in psychological literature both from the point of view 
of stochastic models involved and problems of statis- 
tical inference. The appropriate statistical techniques 
are briefly reviewed in the first case and detailed in 
the second.” 17 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

1914. Rao, C. Radhakrishna. Tests of signifi- 
cance in factor analysis. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 
104-105.—Abstract. 

1915. Schmid, John, Jr. (Lackland AFB, Tex.) 

egression coefficients vs. correlation coefficients. 
J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 379-381.—The author points 
out that under certain circumstances the regression 
coefficient is more informative than is the correla- 
tion coefficient to describe a linear relationship be- 
tween two variables. The author discusses the rela- 
tive merits of the two coefficients in terms of concern 
for the direction of the relationship, preservation of 
the metric, and effects of selection of the independent 
variable. Greater use of the regression coefficient is 
suggested.—E. F. Gardner. 

1916. Schultz, E. F., Jr. (North Carolina State 
Coll., Raleigh.) Rules of thumb for determining 
expectations of mean squares in analysis of vari- 
ance. Biometrics, 1955, 11, 123-135.—A set of simple 
rules which reduces the processes of determining the 
expectations of the mean squares of even complex 
analyses to practically the equivalent of determination 
by inspection is presented. These rules are sufficiently 
general to cover all complexities of classification, pro- 
vided the sums or means at each level of summariza- 
tion are composed of equal numbers of observations 
and, in the case of random variates, are drawn from 
infinite populations.—G. C. Carter. 

1917. Solomon, Herbert. Trends in statistics 
and probability in psychology. In Roback, A. A., 
Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 837-848.— 
Some of the “interesting issues of the day” are dis- 
cussed in relation to the following areas: probabilistic 
models, statistical inference, intra-individual statistics, 
and non-parametric statistics—N. H. Pronko. 
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1918. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) A comparison of verbal and pictorial self- 
rating scale categories. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 
239-246.—The author studied the question as to 
whether verbal reference points on a self rating scale 
results in different markings from pictorial ones. 48 
college psychology students were used in an experi- 
mental design including cross-over and non-cross-over 
principles. It was shown by 4 analyses of variance 
that 2 “personal satisfaction” inventories devised by 
Chester Evans which have words as rating-scale 
reference points in one and faces in the other yield 
essentially equivalent mean scores. The inventories 
also differentiated between two coilege classes and 
intercorrelated in the vicinity of .96.—E. F. Gardner. 

1919. § , Julian C. (U. Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis.) Statistical analysis of scores from counter- 
balanced tests. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 187-207.— 
Crossover (switchover) analysis of variance pro- 
cedures for use with counterbalanced tests are dis- 
cussed. The simplest of these designs, a 2 X 2 com- 
parison of the Stanford-Binet and the WISC, is 
illustrated in detail with numerical data. A 3 x 3 de- 
sign, involving empirical data from 3 forms of an 
aptitude test is also analyzed. Completely permuted 
latin and greco-latin designs with factorial extensions, 
are discussed. The author emphasizes usefulness of 
crossover design for comparing different tests or 
several forms of a test. 24 references—E. F. 
Gardner. 

1920. Stuart, Alan. (London (Eng.) School of 
Economics.) The correlation between variate- 
values and ranks in samples from distributions 
having no variance. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 
8, 25-27.—Formulae are presented for quantifying 
the correlation between variate-values of ranks and 
samples from distributions having no variance. The 
cases of a singly-infinite range and the case of a 
doubly-infinite range are discussed —G. C. Carter. 

1921. Tucker, Ledyard R. Possible use of elec- 
tronic ers in mental testing. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 105-106.—Abstract. 

1922. Webb, W. B. (U. S. Nav. Sch. Aviation 
Med., Pensacola, Fla.) Humpty Dumpty and the 
symbols of statistics. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 43-45. 
—lInconsistencies in the use of symbols within and 
among authors of commonly used statistics textbooks 
are pointed out and deplored.—C. H. Ammons. 

1923. Wesman, A. G. (Psychological Corp., New 
York.) Standardizing an individual in ence 
test on adults: some problems. /. ime 1955, 
10, 216-219.—Issues involved in standardizing a test 
of intelligence for adults are outlined. Because the 
problems go beyond the scope of a single investigator 
contemplation of a project to standardize a test must 
examine the potential financial cost, facilities for 
handling data, cooperation cf competent colleagues, 
description of an adequate sample, selection of specific 
subjects, and persuasion of selected subjects to be 
tested.—J. E. Birren. 

1924. Willerman, Ben. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The adaptation and use of Kendall's Co- 
efficient of Concordance (W) to sociometric-type 
rankings. Psychol. Bull., 1955, “Sz, 132-133.—Ken- 
dall’s W, an index of agreement among # rankings, 
requires that all members be ranked. In this paper, 
W is modified to omit self-ranks, allowing for easier 
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interpretation of W. A table is provided, indicating 
the values of W needed to achieve significance at the 
5% and 1% levels, for values of m (number of objects 
ranked) from 4 through 15, hence enabling one to test 
the hypothesis of independence among rankings.— 
R. Perloff. 

1925. Zaccaria, M. A., Schmid, J., Jr.. & Klu- 
beck, S. (Lackland AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) A 
simple procedure for developing equivalent forms 
of interest or personality questionnaires. Psychol. 
Rep., 1955, 1, 37-41—The adequacy of a simple 
method (based on pairing items for popularity levels, 
phi coefficients, and item content) for the development 
of equivalent forms of interest and personality ques- 
tionnaires was tested. Subtest scores were sub- 
jected to Votaw’s test of compound symmetry. It 
was concluded that the simplified method can be used 
effectively to develop statistically equivalent sub- 
tests for interest and personality questionnaires.—C. 
H. Ammons. 


(See also abstracts 2702, 2865) 


REFERENCE WorKS 


1926. —-————. Zadachi zhurnal. (Tasks of the 
journal.) Vop. Psikhol., 1955, 1(1), 3-5.—A pres- 
entation is provided of the objectives and desired 
content of the new journal, Voprosy Psikhologii, 
(Problems of Psychology). Proscriptions and pre- 
scriptions are indicated. Thus, “psychophysical paral- 
lelism” must be shunned, the physiological “liquida- 
tion of psychology” avoided, the “party spirit in 
science” must be maintained, and “psychology founded 
on the Pavlovian theory of higher nervous activity.” 

. . . MoO one ought ever to use the pages of this jour- 
nal for the revision of those theses which have al- 
ready been decided by Marxism. . . .”—/. D. London. 

1927. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (Eds.) 
Psychological Reports. Louisville, Ky.: Southern 
Universities Press, Station E, Box 1. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
March 1955. 


Quarterly; Monograph supplements. 
Subscription, $7.00 per year; single issues, $2.50; 
monograph supplements, as priced.—“‘The purpose of 
this journal is to encourage scientific originality and 
creativity in the field of general psychology. .. . 
It carries experimental, theoretical, and speculative 
articles; comments; special reviews; and a listing of 


new books and other material received.” 3 pub- 
lication arrangements are: regular articles, one-page 
notes and articles, and monograph supplements. 

1928. Banay, Ralph S. (Ed.) The Journal of 
Social Therapy. New York, N. Y.: 927 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Vol. 1, No. 1, October, 1954. Quarterly. $4.00 
yr.—This journal replaces the News Letter of the 
Medical Correctional Association and is described 
as a “broad-guage, flexible implementation of the 
Association’s basic aim: ‘to band together all those 
concerned with or interested in the medical aspects 
of crime.’” Dissemination of ideas, guidance and 
clarification of effort in social therapy with criminals, 
review of current trends and their correlation with 
criminology are among the goals of the editorial 
board.—L. A. Pennington. 

1929. Garfield, Eugene. (1530 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia 1, Pa.) Citation indexes for science. 
Science, 1955, 122, 108-111—A “. . . bibliographic 
system for science literature that can eliminate the 
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uncritical citation of fraudulent, incomplete or ob- 
solete data by making it possible for the conscientious 
scholar to be aware of criticisms of earlier papers” 
is proposed. “It is best described as an association- 
of-idea index. . . .” A code number identifies the 
article and periodical, and is followed by other “. . . 
code numbers representing articles that had referred 
to the article in question, together with an indication 
of whether the citing source was an original article, 
review, abstract, review article, patent, or transla- 
tion... .” The system should be useful in evaluating 
the significance of a particular work and its impact 
on the literature and thinking of the period—S. J. 
Lachman. 

1930. Karpman, Ben. (Ed.) Archives of crimi- 
nal psych ics. Washington, D. C.: St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital. Vol. 1, No. 1, Winter, 1955. Quar- 
terly. $10.00 annuzl subscription.—This journal, 
viewed editorially as a cooperative enterprise, is “de- 
voted to the encouragement of research in the field 
of criminal behavior, the interpretation of its psycho- 
dynamics, the promotion of superior legal understand- 
ing of the criminal in relation to society, and a more 
humane consideration of the criminal as an individ- 
ual.” It is designed to be of professional interest to 
all those who work with problems of antisocial be- 
havior. Dr. Melitta Schmideberg is Associate Edi- 
tor.—L. A. Pennington. 

1931. Op eim, Erich A. Charakterkunde 
von A bis Z. Allgemeinverstaindliche Darstellung 
der Charaktereigenschaften. (Character knowledge 
from A to Z. A generally understandable description 
of character traits.) Bern: Hans Huber, 1955. 297 


p. Fr./DM 19.80.—This is a glossary of approxi- 
mately 2000 terms, all descriptive of some aspect of 


character. The author offers a one page introduc- 
tion.—H. P. David. 

1932. Mstlyngen, Emil. (Ed.) Psykologiske tids- 
skrifter: liste over ikke-nordiske ti ifter av 
psykologiske interesse pa nordiske biblioteker. 
(2nd ed.) Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1955. 44 p.— 
This bibliography indicates holdings in Scandinavian 
libraries of journals of psychological interest pub- 
lished outside of the Scandinavian countries. Also 
includes a list of Scandinavian journals of psychologi- 
cal interest.—C. M. Louttit. 

1933. Southwestern Psychological Association. 
(Bowen, Ernestine B., Secy.) Proceedings of the 
second annual meeting of the... Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1955, 10, 167-169. 

1934. Thompson, Albert S. Attendance at the 
1954 convention. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 152- 
154.—“A total of 5,503 actually registered and it is 
estimated that at least 500 did not bother to go 
through the registration process... .” Of the regis- 
trants, 14.1% were fellows, 56.8% associates, 4.8% 
student journal members, .2% foreign affiliates, 19.9% 
nonmembers, 4.2% of unknown status. Geographi- 
cally 9.5% were from the New England States, 52.3% 
from the Middle Atlantic, 7.3% Southeastern, 20.9% 
North Central, 3.8% South Central, 4.1% Western. 
The average length of stay was 5.7 days. 16.4% were 
listed as participants in the official program, 9.5% 
were Officially attending committee meetings, 13.8% 
were engaged in employment activities, and the ma- 
jority were doing none of these things.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


30: 1930-1942 


1935. Wiebe, Gerhart D. Convention ‘oo 
should it grow? Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 1 
156.—“The question of what sort of public informa- 
tion program the APA should have generally starts 
a lively discussion.” A principal obstacle “. . . that 
impedes the flow of a tr amount of psy- 
chology to the public . . . calls for the professional 
skills and intuitions of a public information special- 
ist... .” The “... APA can get constructive pub- 
licity, in quantity, in all the mass media, not only at 
convention time, but throughout the year . . .” and 
the author believes “. . . that the APA should want 
it."—S. J. Lachman. 

1936. Wilde, Kurt. (Ed.) (U. Géttingen, Ger- 
many.) Diagnostica. Géttingen: Verlag fiir Psy- 
chologie, Dr. C. J. Hogrefe. Vol. 1, No. 1, 1955. 
Quarterly. DM 6,40, annual subscription. DM 1,80, 
single copies.—This is a new German language “in- 
formation organ,” whose purpose it is to publish 
brief technical summaries of current and newly mar- 
keted psychological tests, comments on test develop- 
ment and evaluation, book reviews, and reports on 
field experiences —H. P. David. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


1937. American Psychological Association. 
Board of Directors. New associates of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1955, 10, 36-41.—A list of 1,361 persons an- 
nouncing their election as Associates of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association as of January 1, 1955 
is presented. 

1938. Massachusetts Psychological Association. 
Directory, 1954-1955. Cambridge, Mass.: The As- 
sociation, (W. G. Perry, Secy., 42 Holyoke House, 
Cambridge 38), 1955. 34 p. $1.00.—Includes con- 
stitution and by-laws, list of past officers, and direc- 
tory of members.—C. M. Louttit. 

1939. Menninger Foundation. Report of prog- 
ress for the year from July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955. 
Topeka, Kan.: Menninger Foundation, 1955. 104 p. 
—This annual report includes special reports on 
clinical statistics, professional education, research, and 
social applications. There are 15 abstracts of re- 
search projects in psychiatry and clinical psychology. 
3-page bibliography of staff publications —C. M. 
Louttit. 

1940. Zaporozhets, A. N., & Sokolov, E. N. 
XIV mezhdunarodnyi kongress po psikhologii. 
(XIV International Congress of Psychology.) Vop. 
Psikhol., 1955, 1(1), 116-117——An account of the 
Fourteenth International Congress of Psychology is 
provided, consisting of resumés of a number of the 
papers read along with comment on them from the 
current Soviet point of view. The papers on social 
psychology are regarded as having “no scientific value 
whatsoever.” Tolman’s address is cited as proving 
that in the USA the “academic freedoms are reduced 
to zero.”—I. D. London. 


History & BioGRAPHY 
1941. ————. Lowell S. Selling, M.D., 1902- 
1955. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 111.—Obituary. 


1942. Barnette, W. Leslie. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Survey of research with psychological tests in 
India. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 105-121.—Psycho- 
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30: 1943-1962 


logical testing in India, as of 1952-53, is summarized. 
While still largely British, the orientation in Indian 
psychology is shifting noticeably to the United States. 
Interest is evidenced in aptitude and achievement test- 
ing in schools, applied or industrial problems, the 
clinical area, and in tensions research. “Much solid 
groundwork has been done in the field of intelligence 
testing but with emphasis on the concept of the IQ. 
Little basic research in theoretical areas in psy- 
chology has as yet been attempted.” 32 references.— 
R. Perloff. 

1943. Blackwell, Gordon W. (U. North Careline, 
Chapel Hill.) In memoriam—Howard W. 
ton Odum, 1884-1954. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 60, 
504-505.—Obituary. 

1944. Bookhammer, Robert S. Arthur Percy 
Noyes, M.D., President 1954-55: a biographical 
sketch. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 8-10. 

1945, Brandt, Rudolf. (U. Ottawa, Can.) Freud 
and Nietzsche: a comparison. Rev. Univ. Ottawa, 
1955, (Apr.—June), 225-234.—A comparison of F reud 
and Nietzsche shows a similarity in Weltanschauung 
and a conflict in their religious and sexual spheres. 
But the striking resemblance carries on in the fol- 
lowing concepts which antedated Freud’s own de- 
velopment of them: the unconscious; the dream as a 
psychic reality; the basic nature of the sexual drive; 
and such mechanisms as ambivalence, repression, iso- 
lation, reaction formation, sublimation, projection, 
etc. Speculation is offered to explain this similarity. 
—WN. H. Pronko. 

1946. Burt, Cyril. Sir Godfrey Thomson. Brit. 
J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 8, 1-2.—Obituary. Portrait, 
frontispiece. 

1947. Carmichael, Leonard. (The Smithsonian 
Inst., Washington, D.C.) Walter Samuel Hunter: 
1889-1954. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 733-734.— 
Obituary. Portrait, facing p. 571. 

1948. Dennis, Wayne. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Thorndike, Hunter, and the dela reaction ex- 
periment. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 133-134.— 
“In his account of his life in Volume III of the His- 
tory of Psychology in Autobiography, E. L. Thorn- 
dike states ‘. . . the idea of the delayed-reaction ex- 
periment (which has proved the most valuable of my 
methods of studying anima! mentality) came to me 
after two years work with animals’ (p. 269). This 
is a surprising statement, since it challenges the 
priority of Hunter, who uniformly is credited with 
the first published research employing the delayed- 
response method.” Facts are cited which suggest 
that “. .. Thorndike does not seem to have been justi- 
fied in referring in 1936, to the delayed-reaction ex- 
periment as ‘the most valuable of my methods of 


studying animal mentality.’”—S. J. Lachman. 
Charles Odier. 


1949. de Saussure, Raymond. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 215-217.—Obituary 
and list of principal articles by Odier. 

1950. Erickson, Ralph Waldo. Contemporary 
histories of psychology. In Roback, A. A., Present- 
day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 487-506.—The works 
of American, British, German and French historians 
as well as related writings are critically reviewed. 
33 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

1951. Erikson, Erik Homburger. Zu Sigmund 
Freud: “The origins of psychoanalysis.” Psyche, 
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Heidel., 1955, 9, 90-116.—A careful review and com- 
mentary on the English translation of Freud’s letters 
to Fliess. These letters show Freud during the period 
in which he was coming to fuller understanding of 
himself and, at the same time, making new discoveries 
in psychology. During this period, Fliess, who was 
alternatingly experienced as protagonist and antago- 
nist by Freud in his relationship with him, was an 
important catalyst of self-understanding.—E. W. Eng. 
1952. Germain, José. Walter V. Bingham. Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 8(27), 357-359.— 


Obituary. 
1953. Glover, Edward. Walter Schmideberg. 
1955, 36, 213-215.—Obituary. 


Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1954. [Kanner, Leo.] August Homburger: 
pioneer in child iatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 


1955, 112, 146-148.—An appreciation. 


1955. Kris, Ernest. To Helene Deutsch on her 
seventieth birthday. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 
209.—An appreciation. Portraits of Felix and Helene 
Deutsch facing p. 209. 


1956. la Grange, A. J. Professor J. A. Jansen 
van Rensburg (1906-1954). Proc. So. Afr. psychol. 
Ass., 1954, No. 5, 5-6.—Obituary. 


1957. O’M., J. Charles Douglas Keet. Proc. So. 
Afr. psychol. Ass., 1952, No. 3, 5-6.—Obituary. 

1958. Pillsbury, W. B. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.) Harvey A. Carr: 1873-1954. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 68, 149-151.—Obituary. Portrait facing 


p. 1. 

1959. Plank, Robert. Insight without theory: 
a phobia in the sixteenth century. Amer. /mago, 
1955, 12, 187-191.—The Swiss physician, Felix Plat- 
ter, made few theoretical contributions to psychiatry, 
but his case histories were acutely observed and 
tersely written up. Although he traced his own 
phobia to its roots in his childhood, it never occurred 
to him to apply the same method to his patients.— 
W. A. Varvel. 


1960. Prothro, E. Terry. (American U. Beirut, 
Lebanon.) Ibn Sina: tenth century empiricist. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 3-9.—The one thousandth 
anniversary of the birth of Ibn Sina, a scholar of the 
Eastern provinces of the Islamic empire, was cele- 
brated in June 1951 in the Islamic world. Attention 
is called to Ibn Sina’s importance in the psycho- 
logical field, especially in regard to his spreading 
Aristotle’s views of psychology. The suggestion is 
made that scholars interested in the history of psy- 
chological theory should consider in their studies 
some of the philosophers of Islam in the Middle Ages, 
such as Ibn Sina. 18 references.—M. J. Stanford. 


1961. Py, E. Bernard Notcutt. Proc. So. Afr. 
psychol. Ass., 1952, No. 3, 7-8.—Obituary. 


1962. Rom, Paul. Adlers Verhialtnis zu Freud. 
(Adler’s relation to Freud.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 
9, 117-123.—An enquiry based on the words of Manes 
Sperber, Hanns Sachs, Fritz Wittels, Wilhelm Stekel, 
Freud and Adler. From the side of Freud and his 
followers Adler appeared so personally ambitious and 
his views so irreconcilable with those cf Freud that 
he could no longer be considered a member of the 
psychoanalytic circle. From Adler’s side, he had 
never considered himself a follower of Freud but 
simply an interested colleague and close associate 
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who had not concealed his criticism of the sexual 
theory of neurosis, and who left the analytic circle 
when, as he put it, it was “sworn in to the views of 
Freud.”—E. W. Eng. 


1963. Rosvold, H. er. (National Inst. Men- 
tal Health, Bethesda, Md.) Calvin Pi Stone: 
1892-1954. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, _— 


Obituary. 

1964. Schlesch, Tinna, & Fog, Torben. Bibliog- 
raphy of the works of Knud H. Krabbe. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30(1-2), vii-xix.—Bibliog- 
raphy. 

1965. Shoenfeld, Dudley D. Clarence P. Obern- 
dorf, 1882-1954. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 210- 
213.—Obituary. 

1966. Skinhgj, Erik, & Skinhgj, Kirsten. Sgren 
Kier in American . Acta psy- 
chiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 315-325.—‘“Kierkegaard ac- 
tually anticipated a number of the psychological ob- 
servations and problems which take up a central 
position in the leading psychology of the present dec- 
ade, and in a way this implies justification for the 
interest taken in his works today. On the other hand, 
the fact cannot be ignored that the similarity of view- 
points results in part from a total abstraction from 
the whole of the dogmatic system and the religious 
view of life which to Kierkegaard himself formed an 
indivisible whole. Only in this way will the apparent 
paradox become intelligible that the individualistic, 
reactionary, and Ubermensch-minded metaphysician, 
Kierkegaard, is today appropriated by the most pro- 
gressive and socially inclined part of American psy- 
chology.” 33 references—D. Prager. 


1967. Sutherland, John. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land.) Sir Godfrey Thomson (1881-1955). Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 65-66.—Obituary and por- 
trait. 


(See also abstracts 1853, 1863, 2828, 3629) 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PsyCHOLOGY 


1968. [American LAs nee ge rae Association.] 
Committee on Professional Liability Insurance. 
Professional liability insurance for psychologists. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 243-244.—Professional 
liability insurance for psychologists is obtainable 
through the Smith-Hoggatt-Dawson Insurance Agency 
of Champaign, Illinois. Coverage is described and 
premiums specified. Insurance is granted automa- 
tically to an APA member if he is an ABEPP diplo- 
mate “. .. or if he is a regular member of the staff 
of a recognized college, university, school or school 
system, firm of industrial or clinical practitioners’ 
clinic, hospital, or church” and to others. Non- 
ABEPP diplomates “. . . in completely independent 
private practice . . .” must be sponsored in writing by 
two ABEPP diplomates. The “. . . insurance now 
available is written in such a way as to cover re- 
search workers as well as . . .” practitioners.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


1969. American Psychological Association. 
Education and Training Doctoral train- 
ing programs in clinical psychology and in coun- 
seling psychology. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
246—“On recommendation of the Committee on 
Evaluation, the Education and Training Board with 
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the concurrence of the Board of Directors of the 
American Psychological Association has ey 
the doctoral training programs in clinical ps logy 
and in counseling psychology .. .” in a number of 
institutions. 43 ome are “- in the clini- 
cal psychol approv ist ; in the counseling 
ps “Tet. Phe institutions listed have been 


reported to the USPHS, to the VA and to the Sur- 


General’s Department of the U. S. Army.— 


geon 
S. J. Lachman. 
1970. Ammons, R. B. (U. Louisville, Ky) A 
” psychology? Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 
45-47.—Areas of work in which ps logists can be 
more effective are pointed out. For psychology to 
have a future, the profession is cautioned to be more 
active, and engage in directed planning, rigorous 
general training, public education, and placement and 
in-service training of psychologists. Public depreca- 
tion of fellow psychologists must cease and political 
sophistication improve.—P. Thomas. 

1971. Balint, Enid, & Balint, Michael. Dy- 
namics of training in groups for psychotherapy. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 135-143.—Descrip- 
tion is presented of a program of training for psy- 
chotherapists without explicit personal therapy but 
in a situation which provides for an experience re- 
sulting in change of personality and provides for an 
experience where the trainee has a chance to learn 
how a fully trained psychotherapist thinks. Group 
discussions are held with a group training leader 
where trainee psychotherapists present cases. The 
group leader behaves in such a way as to promote 
group processes which result in the trainees becom- 
ing more aware of their patterns and emotional re- 
actions. Each trainee meets individually with a su- 
pervisor where the emphasis is on case formulation. 
This training program is compared to other sys- 
tematic schemes of training.—C. L. Winder. 

1972. Bills, Robert E., & McGehee, Charles R. 
(U. Kentucky, Lexington.) The effect of attitude 
toward psychology in a learning experiment. J. 
Pers., 1955, 23, 499-500.—Abstract. 

1973. Bingham, Walter V. La psicologia como 
ciencia, como tecnologia y como profesién. 
(Psychology as a science, as a technology and as a 
profession.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 
8(27), 361-369.—This 1951 address before the In- 
ternational Congress of Psychotechnics in Gotebur, 
Sweden, calls attention to the dangerous tendency 
toward fragmentation of psychology. The scientific, 
technological, and professional activities must not be 
separated, the first of these forming the necessary 
basis for the other two, although the basic aims of 
these activities may be different. The tendency to- 
ward specialization is a natural one, but efforts must 
be directed toward maintaining the basic unity of 
such specialist groups and the fundamental body of 
psychology as a science.—R. O. Peterson. 

1974. Bott, Edward A. (U. Toronto, Ont.) In- 
fluences of organization on psychology as a sci- 
ence. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 18-30.—Old concepts 
of psychology limited to pure science and academic 
pursuits give way to application of findings, special 
posts and penetration into scientific communities. 
Private psychological service represents another op- 
posite point of departure. In favor of the first: con- 
tinuity of contacts, differentiation of complex func- 
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tions, advisory rather than executive function, eco- 
nomic security.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1975. Brody, Benjamin. Psychoanalytic psy- 
chologists evaluate their academic training. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 29-31.—Responses to a ques- 
tionnaire surveying the attitudes of psychologists 
were obtained from four training analysts, two recent 
graduates, and six candidates in training at the Wil- 
liam Alanson White Institute of Psychiatry, Psycho- 
analysis, and Psychology. “The heterogeneous char- 
acter of psychologists’ prepsychoanalytic training and 
the varying evaluations they accord it is a reflection 
of a rapidly changing field.”"—S. J. Lachman. 

1976. Cronbach, Lee J., Farnsworth, Paul R., & 
Bouthilet, Lorraine. The APA publications pro- 
gram: status and prospects, 1955. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1955, 10, 110-120.—“A vigorous program of 
scientific publication has been a primary objective of 
the American Psychological Association from its 
earliest days.” Recurrent problems such as the ex- 
pansion of psychological output, the editors’ difficul- 
ties, and management and finances of journal opera- 
tion are discussed. Current and future publication 
program planning are overviewed.—S. J. Lachman, 

1977. David, Henry P. Psychologists in psy- 
chiatric training centers. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 
10, 161-162.—“The American Medical Association 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals in col- 
laboration with the American Board of Psychiatry 
and Neurology inspects and judges institutions which 
seek recognition of their psychiatric residency pro- 
grams.” Training is offered in military, USPHS, 
VA, and other federal mental hospitals; in state, 
municipal, county and private hospitals; and in uni- 
versity teaching hospitals. Certain “. . . pertinent 
information readily available in the 1953 Descrip- 
tive Directory of Psychiatric Training in the United 
States .. .” is abstracted and summarized in a table. 
“Roles [of staff psychologists] appear to be expand- 
ing and there seems to be considerable variation in 
function between institutions.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1978. Dennis, Wayne, & Girden, Edward. 
(Brooklyn Coll., N. if Participation in A[meri- 
can] P[sychological] A[ssociation] voting. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 212-214.—“Our study is 
limited to the ballots distributed in the Spring of 
1954: the presidential nomination ballot, the presi- 
dential election ballot, and a ballot proposing changes 
in the bylaws. . .. While a somewhat higher percentage 
of the Fellows vote than do Associates, nevertheless 
the Associates are so much more numerous that the 
great majority of the votes in each election came 
from this membership class.” Approximately half of 
the respondents on each poll consisted of persons 
who had no divisional affiliation. Four tables are pre- 
sented, one indicating the percentage of members of 
each division returning ballots and another indicating 
the percentage of voters belonging to each division. 

hman. 


1979. Emch, Minna. The social context of 
supervision. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 298-306. 
—". .. a lessening of the complexities of inter-rela- 
tionships in the supervisory setting for training ana- 
lysts may be achieved by: (1) setting up informal 
groups of training analysts where . . . any topic may 
be discussed, (2) providing for regular additions to 


the groups ... , (3) arranging for meetings of 


GENERAL 


supervising analysts with groups having related in- 
terests ..., (4) becoming aware . . . of the com- 
plexities . . . of the social context in which super- 
visory relationships are undertaken.” 42 references. 


—G. Elias. 

1980. Ericksen, Stanford C. (Vanderbilt U., 
Nashville, Tenn.) A terminal course for psychol- 
ogy majors. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 22-24.— 
A special course for senior psychology majors “ 
in which one step has been taken in the direction away 
from the conservative tradition of lecturing and ex- 
amining” is described. The students’ first assign- 
ment is to list “. . . the ten most persistent and press- 
ing problems of personal and social living . . .” and 
the second is to “. . . select the ten concepts, laws, or 
principles which you believe to be the most sig- 
nificant... .” From these the “. . . subject matter of 
the rest of the term is established.” There is “ 
frequent and favorable reaction from students. . . . 
—S. J. Lachman. 

1981. Hartstein, Jacob I. (Long Island U., 
N. Y.) ring psycho teachers at Long 
Island University. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 79, 115-156.— 
The program for helping graduate assistants become 
“teachers” is described. The graduate assistant is 
assigned a section of his own and observes a section 
taught by a regular staff member who acts as super- 
visor and guide. His teaching progress is discussed 
with a different supervisor each semester—E. M. 
Bower. 

1982. Holsopple, James Quinter. (V/A, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Toward a fair and realistic research 

scale in government. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 157-160.—The problem of devising and 
maintaining an appropriate salary structure for re- 
search workers in government agencies exists. Four 
“. .. generally accepted notions in personnel phi- 
losophy -” are cited briefly and rejected as in- 
applicable to the classification of research positions. 
Comparisons between GS grades and university re- 
search positions are indicated. The author proposes 
that “. . . the evaluation of the research job can, ad- 
ministratively, be only a matter for decision by per- 
sonnel authorities who depend professionally upon a 
scientific panel... .” The problem of “. . . estab- 
lishing and maintaining effective research salary 
schedules. . .” can be grasped and solved.—S. J. 
Lachman. : 

1983. Jensen, Milton B. 
N.C.) Psychologists in Federal service as of June 
30, 1953. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 210-211.— 
A table is presented indicating the number of psy- 
chologists in the Army, Navy, Air Force, Public 
Health Service, and Veterans Administration. The 
gross number is further specified in terms of kinds 
of degrees possessed, APA membership, diplomate 
status, and rank.—S. J. Lachman. 

1984. Keehn, J. D. (American U., Beirut, Leb- 
anon.) The expressed social attitudes of leading 
psychologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 208- 
210.—The hypothesis “that psychologists can be di- 
vided into two broad groups according to their theo- 
retical and practical interests, and that these groups 
can also be distinguished along a continuum of tough- 
mindedness and tendermindedness” is examined. A 
modification of a Public Opinion Inventory developed 
by Eysenck “. . . was mailed to each of 52 well- 
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known psychologists” previously dichotomized on the 
basis of their professional contributions. After factor 
analysis of returned inventories, instead “. . . of find- 
ing our leading psychologists falling into two groups, 
we find that they range themselves nicely along a 
single factor. . . ."—S. J. Lachman. 

1985. Laiblin, Wilhelm. Zum Berufsbild des 
Psychagogen. The vocation of psychagogue:) 
Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 124-138.—Following World 
War II the profession of “psychagogue” developed in 
Germany to facilitate the treatment and care of dis- 
turbed children. Only a relatively small number of 
disturbed children required special psychotherapeutic 
care, and only a relatively small number could be 
treated by available therapeutic facilities. The func- 
tions of the psychagogue are intermediate between 
those of teacher and psychotherapist. The psy- 
chagogue is a depth psychologically trained helper to 
all who are in need of understanding disturbed chil- 
dren, and who works in association with psychologist 
and physician. —E. W. Eng. 

1986. McKinney, Arthur C. 
Minneapolis.) Deceiving experimental subjects. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 133.—A survey to ob- 
tain “. . . some insight into how they felt about it 
themselves . . .” was conducted with “. . . subjects 
who had actually been deceived in an experiment. 
...” Results indicated “. . . very little evidence that 
these subjects were disturbed by being deceived.” 
The author speculates that “. . . being deceived as an 
experimental subject is more of a problem when 
viewed in the abstract than when it actually happens 
to the individuals concerned.”—S. J. Lachman, 

1987. Maiamud, Daniel A. (New York U.) A 
participant-observer approach to the teaching of 
human relations. Chicago: Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 1955. 35 p. 25¢. 
( Notes and Essays on Education for Adults, No. 10.) 
—A description of how discussion methods can be 
used in teaching the psychology of personality and 
interpersonal relations. The technique aims “at help- 
ing classes to arrive at their own insights.” The 
author summarizes his experiences with adult educa- 
tion classes at New York University. Much of his 
technique is based on the class analysis of motion 
pictures, anecdotes, and psychodramas. Appendix 
contains a discussion guide to the film, “Feeling of 
Rejection.”—F. Costin. 

1988. Moore, Bruce V. (APA, Washington, 
D.C). Educational facilities and financial assist- 
ance for graduate students in psychology: 1955- 
1956. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 1-22.—Several 
educational institutions offering graduate work in 
psychology are alphabetically listed and following 
each entry, the institution address, a statement of 
the number of fellowships, scholarships and assistant- 
ships available, tuition, stipends, VA internship pro- 
grams, and similar information. An extensive table 
specifies requirements for admission to graduate pro- 
grams in psychology at each institution.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 

1989. Moore, Bruce V. (APA, Washington, 
D.C.) Faculty and graduate students in depart- 
ments with approved doctoral programs. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1955, 10, 245.—Data are presented for 
46 institutions. “The mean average number of staff 
members of the departments is 19.7, with a range of 


(U. Minnesota, 
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7 to 52.” The mean “equivalent of — members 
giving time to graduate instruction supervision 
is 8.14. “A total of 3,583 graduate students is re- 
ported....” The student-staff ratio is 9.9 with a 
range of 4.3 to 22.5. The number of Ph.D.s granted 
in 1953-1954 was 517. “The number of graduate 
students in psychology admitted for the fall of 1954 
was 922... .”—S. J. Lachman. 

1990. Needelman, Stanley D. (VA _ Hosp., 

_— N. Y.) Helping patients achieve oc- 
cupa reintegration. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 
33, 448-450.—This paper describes the function of the 
counseling psychologist in contributing to the patients’ 
rehabilitation in the Veterans Administration Hospital 
System. The counseling psychologist combines his 
occupational knowledge with his psychological skills 
to help the veteran work out a program leading to 
suitable employment.—G. S. Speer. 
. Pressey, Sidney L. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus, O.) The older psychologist; his potentials 
and his problems. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
163-165.—The report of a committee set up by the 
APA Division of Maturity and Age “. . . for study 
of the problems of and possible opportunities for the 
older psychologist ...” is summarized. Returned 
forms from 123 heads of departments and 180 psy- 
chologists 60 years of age and older are analyzed. 
Findings are discussed and five recommendations are 
made.—S. J. Lachman. 

1992. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Chicago, Ill.) A 
personal view of some issues facing psychologists. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 247-249.—“First of all, 
I am concerned that the general climate of American 
psychology today does a great deal to discourage 
original and creative thinking, and little to foster it.” 
“A second concern which I feel is in regard to the 
risk of becoming parochial. There appear to be 
strong forces at work in our field to narrow psy- 
chology.” A third area “. . . which I feel troubled 
about is the trend in psychology. It seems to me 
that there is, in our profession, a real fear of think- 
ing about the meaning of what we are doing.” 
These issues are briefly discussed, questions are raised 
regarding the issues, and some suggestions are made 
for resolution of the problems.—S. J. Lachman. 

1993. Rosen, Ephraim. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) The reliability of judgments of abstracts 
submitted to APA. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
215-216.—The reliability of judgments on samples 
of abstracts submitted to the APA Division of Per- 
sonality and Social Psychology was computed for the 
program committee for 1952, 1953, and 1954. While 
certain assumptions underlying the statistical pro- 
cedures employed may not have been met by the 
data, “. . . the author believes that a fair amount of 
reliability has been demonstrated. ‘First, the results 
are fairly consistent from year to year. Second, di- 
rect examination of the data shows a general pattern 
of consistency between judges for any one year.”— 
S. J. Lachman. 

1994. Sanford, Fillmore H. Psychology, - 
chiatry, and legislation. Amer. Poychologie, 1086, 
10, 135-138.—“The APA Committee on Relations 
with Psychiatry and the Psychiatric Committee on 
Relations with Psychology held a joint meeting on 
January 22 and 23 for the purpose of clarifying the 
earlier proposal for a joint agreement, on some legis- 
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lative and other matters, between the two APA’s. . . . 
Each committee produced a statement.” The two 
statements are incorporated as the main portions of 
this article—S. J. Lachman. 

1995. Schwebel, Milton (New York U.) Why? 
Unethical practice. /. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 
122—128.—Several hypotheses are presented to ac- 
count for unethical practice by counseling psycholo- 
gists. ‘Practices that are contrary to the best inter- 
ests of the client appear to stem from (a) the over- 
powering self-interest of the professional worker . . . 
(b) poor judgment ... (c) ignorance of technical 
knowledge and of one’s own values.” Implications 
for selection and training of counselors are presented. 
29 references.—M. M. Reece. 

1996. Society for the ological Study of 
Social Issues. The Council. The SPSSI state- 
ment on academic freedom. Amer. Psychologist, 
1955, 10, 35.—In February 1954 the SPSSI Council 
adopted a policy statement on the relation of investi- 
gating committees to academic and scientific freedom. 
The statement begins: “SPSSI encourages scientists 
in their adherence to the principle of freedom and in- 
dependence of thought, speech and scientific investi- 
gation.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1997. Thomasson, Peggy, & Stanley, Julian C. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Uncritical citation of 
criticized data. Science, 1955, 121, 610-611.—Cita- 
tions of earlier research which has been criticized 
appear in the literature without mention of the 
criticisms. Large “increases in the 1.Q.s of pre- 
school orphans . . .” who attended nursery school re- 


ported in 1938 by University of lowa researchers, and 
a study by Bernardine G. Schmidt reporting “. . . 


phenomenal increases in the I.Q.s of children origi- 
nally classified as feeble-minded” in 1946 are men- 
tioned. These studies were subsequently criticized 
“. . . primarily for erroneous statistical procedures 

..” and for “. .. many crucial flaws.” Remote 
“. . . critical notes are increasingly likely to be over- 
looked with the passage of time, while the studies to 
which they pertain having been reported more widely, 
are apt to be rediscovered.”—S. J. Lachman. 

1998. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) The structure of pref- 
erences for psychological activities among psy- 
chologists. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 205-207. 
—The development and analysis of an Activity Pref- 
erence Blank for use with psychologists is described. 
Five clusters of items (tentatively designated as I. 
Helping individuals, II. Experimenting, III. Working 
in industry, IV. Scholarship, and, V Administering ) 
were derived from a 119-item form administered to 
400 undergraduate psychology majors, graduate stu- 
dents, and staff members of several large academic 
institutions. After statistical analysis and the extrac- 
tion of clusters, an abbreviated set of items was ad- 
ministered to several groups of psychologists, and 
results are presented in tabular form for possible 
normative use.—S. J. Lachman. 

1999. Wolfie, Dael. (AAAS, Washington, D. C.) 

between psychologists and other pro- 
fessional groups. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 
231-237.—It is estimated that as of 1953, there were 
22,000 persons working as psychologists in the United 
States ; 95,000 living persons have obtained bachelor’s 
degrees with majors in psychology; 5,000 living per- 
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sons have the Ph.D. degrees in psychology. About 
12% of the students who have received a bachelor’s 
degree in psychology have become professional psy- 
chologists ; this accounts for approximately half of all 
the people in the country who are working as psy- 
chologists—S. J. Lachman. 

2000. Wood, Austin B. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
Psychodynamics through literature. Amer. Psy- 
chologist, 1955, 10, 32-33.—A course entitled “The 
Motivation of Human Behavior” designed “. . . pri- 
marily as a part of the preprofessional training of 
students intending to become clinical psychologists,” 
is described. The course utilizes “. . . the best avail- 
able case history material, short stories, novels, and 
plays to provide examples of people-in-action whose 
behavior and motivation . . .” can be analyzed and 
studied in careful detail. The course methodology is 
briefly discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

2001. Young, Kimball. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Psychology as a general social science 
course. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 25-28.—A 
course entitled “An Introduction to the Sciences of 
Human Behavior” which “. . . represents a serious 
effort to coordinate and integrate the data of .. .” 
psychology, anthropology, and sociology is described. 
“The orientation is toward problem solving in a sci- 
entific sense, but not in the sense of applied science.” 
Research indicates that “. . . freshmen in the inter- 
disciplinary course learn as much psychology as soph- 
omores in the traditional course.” The course is or- 
ganized around three lectures and one discussion 
session a week. A brief resumé of the major psy- 
chology topics considered in the course is presented.— 
S. J. Lachman. 


(See also abstracts 2593, 2763, 2994, 3021, 3618) 
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2002. Astrup, Poul; Ggtzsche, Henning; Ibsen, 
Bjgrn, & Munkvad, Ib. (U. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark.) Biochemical es following electro- 
shock. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 363-365.—Brain 
tissue does not supply glutamic acid to venous blood 
following electrostimulation, but a slight increase of 
potassium concentration in blood of the jugular vein 
was found.—W. L. Wilkins. 

2003. Bennett, A. L., Ware, F., Jr., Dunn, A. L., 
& McIntyre, A. R. (U. Nebraska Coll. Med., 
Omaha.) The normal membrane resting potential 
of mammalian skeletal muscle measured in vivo. 
J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1953, 42, 343-357.—The au- 
thors describe a micro-forge with automatic spring 
pullers on which they made up to 10 electrodes in one 
hour with tip diameter of l# or less. Using the in- 
ternal glass microelectrode technique they found that 
the membrane resting potential of single fibers of the 
anterior tibial muscle in anesthetized mice had a 
mean very close to 100 mV and an observed range ap- 
proximately from 80 to 120 mV.—A. C. Goldstein. 

2004. Binet, Léon, Moumouzias, Nikias, & De- 
jours, Pierre. (Faculté de Médecine de Paris, 
France.) Libre choix entre eau pure et eau salée 
du rat normal et du rat élevé 4 un régime hyper- 
salé. (Free choice between pure water and salt 
water of the normal rat and of the rat raised on a 
hypersaline diet.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 
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94-97.—Two groups of rats, one raised from weaning 
on normal diet (0.50% NaCl) and the other on a diet 
containing excess NaCl (0.75%), were placed on a 
normal diet and permitted a free choice between pure 
water and a 1.5% solution of NaCl. The rats raised 
on excess NaCl chose significantly less of the 1.5% 
NaCl solution when tested over a period of 6 weeks, 
and consumed less total liquid. The differences are 
attributed to changes of renal function in the hyper- 
saline-raised rats.—C. J. Smith. 


2005. Brodsky, Carroll M. A study of norms for 
body form-behavior relationships. Washington, 
D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 1954. 
15 p. 25¢.—This study posed 2 questions concerning 
body form-behavior: “Do sociocultural norms or ex- 
pectations exist for the behavior of individuals pos- 
sessing certain body forms?” “If such norms do 
exist, in what do they exist?” The complex of traits 
emerging from matching of traits with body forms 
were: (1) to endomorphs were attributed the gen- 
erally undesirable traits; (2) to mesomorphs, the 
most desirable traits; and (3) to ectomorphs the 
undesirable traits not attributed to the omorph 
and indicative of personality maladjustment. (Re- 
printed from Anthrop. Quart., 1954, 27, 91-101.)— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

2006. Costa, Pasquale J., Glaser, Gilbert H., & 
Bonnycastle, Desmond D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Effects of diphenylhydantoin (dilantin) 
on adrenal cortical function; a study in non- 
epileptic human subjects. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 74, 88-91.—The administration of 
dilantin to 12 Ss “for varying periods” and the 
measurement of urinary excretions of ketosteroids 
and corticoids indicated that the drug “may have an 
initial stimulatory and a later depressant action on the 
adrenal cortex.” Findings are discussed in relation 
to drug therapy in convulsive states.—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 


2007. Dimond, Marie Therese. (Catholic U., 
Washington, D. C.) The reactions of developing 
snapping turtles, serpentina (Linne), to 
thiourea. J. exp. Zool., 1954, 127, 93-115.—Thiourea 
was administered by injection and by absorption 
through the shell. Concentration of dose as well as 
time of administration was systematically varied. 
Doses given at 39 days were most effective in causing 
enlargement of thyroid gland, reduction in size of 
embryo, and delay of hatching and yolk sac re- 
traction —R. T. Davis. 


2008. Faulk, Elizabeth Hammond. The effects 
of certain tyrosine derivatives on maze perform- 
ance and activity level of the white rat. Disserta- 
tion Absir., 1955, 15, 885.—Abstract. 

2009. Fischer, Roland, & Agnew, Neil. (General 
Hosp., Regina, Sask.) A hierarchy of stressors. 
J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 383-386.—Stressors are de- 
fined as alarming stimuli and classified according to 
their capacity to threaten various levels of organiza- 
tion of the organism. Primary stressors threaten life 
and elicit a new adaptive response. Being already 
under stress, as in severe mental illness, interferes 
with the neuro-humoral mediation of another stressful 
situation. The organism reacts and adapts to stres- 
sors in a hierarchical selective manner. 25 references. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 
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2010. Garcia, J., Kimeldorf, D. J.. & Koelling, 
R.A. (U.S. Naval Radiological Defense Lab., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Conditioned a to sac- 
charin resulting from exposure to gamma radia- 
tion. Science, 1955, 122, 157-158.—‘Rats 


tend to 
avoid a taste stimulus that has been associated with 
radiation exposure . . .” even the taste stim- 
ulus, a solution of saccharin, is ordinarily preferred. 
This “. . . conditioned aversion to rin is rela- 
tively radiosensitive, being effected by a 6-hr coupling 
with a 30-r dose of low-intensity (5 r/hr) gamma 
radiation. The conditioning appears to be dose- 
dependent in terms of strength of saccharin aversion 
and in the persistence of the aversion.”—S. J. Lach- 


man, 

2011. Hall, John F., Warren, John M., & Har- 
low, Harry F. (Penn. State Univ., State Coll., Pa.) 
The effects of reserpine ( ) on the delayed 
response in monkeys. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 159- 
161.—Serpasil has been reported to produce “psychic” 
effects, including reduction of hostility and tran- 
quilization, and its location seems most likely in the 
brain stem. Administration of the drug, at least in 
the dosage used, failed to produce any effects on 
delayed reaction, and it also appears that its effect 
is not in the frontal lobes, nor even in the cerebral 
cortex. The animals became so relaxed that for about 
two hours they did not respond in the test situation.— 
R. W. Husband. 

2012. Housman, Harold Stephen. A psychologi- 
cal study of menstruation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 876.—Abstract. 

2013. Jenerick, H. P. (Mass. Institute Tech- 
nology, Cambridge.) Muscle membrane potential, 
resistance, and external potassium chloride. J. 
cell. comp. Physiol., 1953, 42, 427-448.—Goldman’s 
equation for a membrane model with physical driv- 
ing forces was used to predict membrane potentials in 
single frog sartorius muscle fibers. Penetrating 
micoelectrodes filled with 3 M. KCl were used to 
record changes induced by alterations in KCI bathing 
the fibers. Predicted membrane potentials agreed 
well with measured potentials from 17 to 91 mV. 
Raising the external potassium concentration de- 
creased the rectifying properties of the membrane and 
tended to make it act like an ohmic resistance.— 
A. C. Goldstein. 

2014. Reiser, Morton F., Reeves, Robert B., & 
Armington, John. (Walter Reed Army Med. Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C.) Effect of variations in 
laboratory procedure and experimenter upon the 
ballistocardiogram, blood pressure, and heart rate 
in healthy young men. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 
185-199.—Physiological measures recorded in experi- 
mental and control settings indicated that “differences 
in experimenter-subject relationship may alter the 
total meaning of the situation so that different psycho- 
logical and physiological mechanisms of response are 
evoked by an otherwise identical test procedure.” 
Results are discussed in relation to the problem of 
specificity of affective response. 21 references.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

2015. Riesen, Austin H. The role of light and 
color in psychobiology. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 
221-222.—Abstract. 

2016. Starr, Paul. Homeostasis in older people 
—with special reference to thyroid and adrenal 
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functions in stress. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 174-183.— 
“Homeostasis originates in the tissues, whose con- 
dition is reflected in the central nervous system, which 
operates the endocrine physiologic processes. Adreno- 
cortical hormones permit, but do not control, response 
to stress. Stress occurring in hypohormonal states 
may be more destructive than when tissues are 
euhormonal. It is suggested that lifelong supplement 
of hormones, when needed, may protect against tissue 
pathology and provide adequate response to stress.”— 
R. G. Kuhlen. 

2017. van den Bosch, J. (/nstituut voor Praeven- 
tieve Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands.) Mens en 
erfelijkheid. (Man and heredity.) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1954, 8, 161-168.—Hereditary characteristics 
play an important role in human life. An explanation 
is given of the transmission of such characteristics 
by genes carried in the chromosomes. Dominant and 
recessive hereditary traits are described —S. Duker. 

2018. Vogt, Werthe. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
The role of the adrenal gland in homeostasis. 
Quart. J. exp. Physiol., 1954, 39, 245-252.—A brief 
review of function of the adrenal gland is presented. 
Hormones secreted by cortex and medulla are identi- 
fied and their functions discussed. Adrenal cortex 
and medulla are compared in terms of mode of action, 
circumstances which give rise to stimulation of the 
secretion of hormones, and mechanisms involved in 
adrenal stimulation. The relation of the pituitary to 


the adrenal cortex is discussed.—J. L. Brown. 

2019. Warkany, J. Disturbance of embryonic 
development by maternal vitamin deficiencies. /. 
cell. comp. Physiol., 1954, 43, Suppl. 1, 207-236.— 


The results of using maternal dietary deficiency as a 
research tool in experimental embryology are pre- 
sented. Maternal vitamin A deficiency produces mal- 
formation of the soft tissues in young rats. Maternal 
riboflavin deficiency tends to produce skeletal mal- 
formations. Deformities occasionally are produced 
by deficiencies of other B vitamins. The relationship 
between X-radiation on the fetus and the effects of 
riboflavin deficiency is discussed.—A. C. Goldstein. 


(See also abstracts 2319, 2395, 2965) 


Nervous SysTtEM 


2020. Albe-Fessard, D., & Buser, P. (Centre 
d'Etudes de Physiologie nerveuse, C.N.R.S., Paris, 
France.) Activités intracellulaires recueillies dans 
le cortex sigmoide du chat: participation des 
neurones daux au “potential évoqué” somes- 
thétique. (Intracellular activities recorded in the 
sigmoid cortex of the cat: participation of pyramidal 
neurons in the somesthetic “evoked potential.”) J. 
Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 67-69.—The evoked 
potentials of single cells in the somatic sensory cortex 
to peripheral or thalamic stimulation are recorded 
with an intracellular microelectrode. The authors 
emphasize the importance of the slow post-reaction 
hyperpolarization of the pyramidal cell, and that the 
corticifugal pyramidal cells participate in the total 
evoked potential as recorded from the surface of the 
cortex.—C. J. Smith. 

2021. Albe-Fessard, D., & Rougeul, A. (Centre 
d'Etudes de Physiologie, C.N.R.S., Paris, France.) 
Activités bilatérales tardives evoquées sur le cortex 
du chat sous chloralose par stimulation d’une voie 
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somesthétique. (Late bilateral activity evoked in 
the cat cortex under chloralose by stimulation of a 
somesthetic pathway.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 
47, 69-72.—Stimulation of the sciatic nerve of the 
cat results in cortical evoked potentials not only in the 
classical somatic sensory areas, but also in the mar- 
ginal, suprasylvian, and anterior sigmoid gyri of both 
hemispheres. The response is characterized by longer 
duration and latency than that of the primary sensory 
cortex. Thalamic stimulation in nucleus ventralis 
posterior yielded essentially the same result, and abla- 
tion of sensory areas I and II did not abolish the 
evoked responses.—C. J. Smith. 

2022. Asratyan, E. A. Switching in the higher 
nervous activity. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 135-136.— 
Abstract. 

2023. Benton, Arthur L. Right-left identifica- 
tion, finger-localization and cerebral status. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 165-166.—Abstract. 

2024. Brandt, Sven, & Brandt, Helga. The EEG 
patterns in young healthy children from 0 to 5 
years of age. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 77-89. 
—The authors warn against making diagnostic con- 
clusions in the records of small children from 
paroxysmal activity found during drowsiness alone. 
4 or 5 records of these healthy 135 children were 
classified as abnormal.—D. Prager. 


2025. Brazier, Mary A. B. Electroencephalog- 
raphy. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and 
psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 279-292.—Foreign and 
domestic publication of new books, symposia and re- 
search work on many varied aspects of electroen- 
cephalography are summarized. 118 references.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

2026. Bremer, F., & Terzuolo, C. (U. Brussels, 
Belgium.) Transfert interhémisphérique d’infor- 
mations sensorielles par le corps calleux. (Inter- 
hemispheral transfer of sensory information by the 
corpus callosum.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 
105-107.—Electrical stimulation of specific relay 
nuclei of the thalamus produces a specific reaction in 
the contralateral cortical projection area. This re- 
sponse, which may attain the same amplitude as the 
homolateral response, has a longer latency, is aug- 
mented by strychninization of the homolateral projec- 
tion area, and is abolished by section of the corpus 
callosum. In the encéphale isolé preparation the 
transmitted contralateral response may facilitate or 
inhibit a normal homolateral evoked potential.—C. J. 
Smith. 

2027. Browne-Mayers, Albert N., & Kane, Fran- 
ces D. Studies in alpha blocking following elec- 
troconvulsive therapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis.. 1955, 
121, 257-261.—Analysis was made of the effects of 
problem solving on the dominant activity of the 
cerebral cortex as shown in electroencephalograms 
both before and following electrically induced con- 
vulsions. These electrical changes are described and 
their significance interpreted—N. H. Pronko. 

2028. Busnel, R. G., Chauchard, P., & Mazoué, 
H. (Institut national de la Recherche agronomique, 
Jouy-en-Josas, France.) Effet des ultrasons de 
haute fréquence sur le systéme nerveux des pois- 
sons. (The effect of high-frequency ultrasound on 
the nervous system of fish.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 
1955, 47, 129-130.—The chronaximetric method gives 
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evidence that in fish (Cyprinus carpio L.) ultrasonic 
vibrations exert an important effect. This effect 
differs from that observed in mammals in that it is 
diphasic, having a second inhibitory phase, and that 
there is a protective reflex serving to shield the nerves 
from the effects of ultrasound.—C. J. Smith. 

2029. Chauchard, P., Mazoué, H., & Lecogq, 
Raoul. L’action + ea: centrale des a ~ es 
h ysaires. tral nervous action ypo- 
er emennt J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 
130-132.—Anterior hypophysial extracts augment 
corticovisceral sympathetic chronaxie and diminish 
parasympathetic chronaxie; a reverse relation was 
observed for posterior hypophysial extracts. Evi- 
dence for direct action of hormones on higher brain 
centers is discussed with special reference to the 
stress system.—C. J. Smith. 

2030. Clare, Margaret H., & Bishop, George H. 
(Washington U. Med. Sch., St. Louis, Mo.) ‘he 
erties of dendrites; apical dendrites of the cat 
cortex. ZEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 85-98.— 
When the apical dendrites of cortical neurons are 
stimulated, conduction is not all-or-none and no ab- 
solute refractory period can be demonstrated. This 
type of response is presumed to be a primitive one, of 
which the all-or-none spike is probably a specialized 
derivative. The activity of dendrites appears to be 
able to account for the potentials of the ECG.—R. J. 
Ellingson. 


2031. Cotter, Walter C., Nauta, Walle J. H., 
Hueter, Theodor F., & Ballantine, H. Thomas, Jr. 
The response of the central nervous system to fo- 
cused ultrasound—experimental results. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 291-292.—Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 

2032. Denny-Brown, D., & Chambers, R. A. 
Visuo-motor function in the cerebral cortex. J. 
nerv. ment, Dis., 1955, 121, 288-289.—Abstract and 
discussion. 

2033. Dondey, Max, & Snider, Ray S. (North- 
western U. Sch. Med., Chicago, IU.) Slow potential 
shifts following cerebellar stimulation. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 265-272.—-DC potentials were 
recorded from the cerebrum and thalamus during seiz- 
uring and non-seizuring states, and the influence of 
cerebellar stimulation was exerted upon this cerebral 
steady potential state. Cerebellar stimulation altered 
the steady state potential of the cortex, whether in a 
seizuring or non-seizuring state. Fast cerebellar 
stimulation (300/sec) is more effective than slow 
stimulation.—R. J. Ellingson. 


2034. Drever, James. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland.) 
Some observations on the occipital alpha rhythm. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 7, 91-97.—In order to 
test the hypothesis that the disappearance of the alpha 
rhythm during mental work is associated with the 
use of visual imagery “. . . occipital EEG records 
were taken from groups of early blind, late blind, and 
sighted subjects during the performance of two spatial 
tests. Since the test scores differentiated between 
the groups it was argued that the performance prob- 
ably involved a visual component. When the subjects 
were classified into the three suggested alpha-rhythm 
types, M, R, and P, the groups so obtained did not 
differ significantly from one another in terms of test 
scores. This was regarded as negative evidence so 
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far as the hypothesis under investigation is concerned, 
especially since the alpha rhythm type supposedly as- 
sociated with prevalently visual imagery was found 
most frequently among the blind.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2035. Gage, R. M., & Gordon, G. (Ozford U., 
Eng.) The representation of cutaneous sense in 
the thalamus of the cat and monkey. Quart. J. 
exp. Physiol., 1954, 39, 279-304.—Electrical activity 
of single neural units in the thalamus of the cat and 
monkey was recorded following electrical stimulation 
of the saphenous nerve. Differential blocking was 
used to enable the investigation of different fiber 
groups in isolation. Effects of direct electrical stimu- 
lation of the nerve were compared with effects of 
bending hairs, pressure, and pinching or squeezing the 
saphenous skin area. The order of contralateral 
representation of tactile sense agrees with that found 
by other investigators. In addition, substantial ana- 
tomical overlap was found to occur between regions 
for face, fore limb, and hind limb. Ipsilateral repre- 
sentation of the hind leg was found in the cat’s 
thalamus in a region corresponding to that for con- 
tralateral responses.—/. L. Brown. 

2036. Gellhorn, E., Riggle, C. M., & Ballin, H. 
M. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Summation, in- 
hibition, and proprioceptive reinforcement under 
conditions of stimulation of the motor cortex and 
their influence on the activity of single motor 
units. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1954, 43, 405-414.—In 
5 anesthetized macaques proprioceptive reinforcement 
(produced by stretching the muscle to be stimulated) 
was accompanied by an increase in the number of 
motor units discharging, but not in their individual 
rates. Cortical inhibition (produced by stimulating 
simultaneously the cortical sites of antagonistic 
muscles) produced a decrease in both these measures. 
Cortical summation (produced by stimulating cortical 
areas which activated the same muscles) was followed 
by an increase in both these measures.—A. C. Gold- 
stein. 

2037. Gerard, R. W. (U. Iilinois, Med. Sch., 
Chicago.) The academic lecture: the biological 
roots of psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 
81-90.—The biological roots of psychiatry are con- 
sidered from the standpoint of neural units, neural 
patterns, sympathin and consciousness, memory and 
circuits, and consciousness and circuits—N. H. 
Pronko. 

2038. Gernandt, B. E., & Thulin, C.-A. a 
Med., Gothenburg, Sweden.) Reciprocal ects 
upon spinal motoneurons from stimulation of bul- 
bar reticular formation. /. Neurophysiol., 1955, 18, 
113-129.—These investigations “on the effects of 
specific repetitive bulbar-reticular-formation stimuli 
on the two-neuron stretch and the multi-neuronal 
flexor reflexes recorded from the ventral root” con- 
firm the results of Magoun concerning “the lack of 
discrimination of the bulbar reticular formation for 
reciprocal innervation,” but also they demonstrate 
“that definite . . . reciprocal effects may be evoked 
from reticular stimulation in decerebrate cats. Stimu- 
lation of the medial reticular formation yielded an in- 
hibition of the reflex response evoked from the gas- 
trocnemius nerve whereas the corresponding stimulus 
facilitated the reflex discharge from the peroneal 
nerve. Stimulation of the lateral reticular formation 
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may give the opposite result.” 32 references.—P. 
Ratoosh. 

2039. Gloor, P. (Montreal Neurol. Inst., P.Q.) 


Electrophysiological studies on the connections 
of the amygdaloid nucleus in the cat. Part I: The 
neuronal organization of the amygdaloid projec- 
tion system. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 223- 
242.—The connections of the amygdaloid complex 
were studied in 23 cats by the method of recording 
evoked responses to electrical stimulation of the 
amygdala. The subcortical projection areas of both 
the baso-lateral and cortico-medial subdivisions over- 
lap widely, extending from the septum and the base 
of the head of the caudate nucleus back to the teg- 
mentum mesencephali. Cortical projection areas in- 
clude the anterior temporal and insular regions, the 
hippocampus. The functional significance of the data 
is discussed.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2040. Gloor, P. (Montreal Neurol. Inst., P.Q.) 
Electrophysiological studies on the connections of 
the amygdaloid nucleus in the cat. Part Il: The 
electrophysiological properties of the amygdaloid 
projection system. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 
7, 243-264.—Changes in excitability in the amygda- 
loid projection system were studied using the method 
of single and repetitive shock stimulation to the 
amygdala. Recruitment, obliteration, and potentia- 
tion were observed. The significance of the findings 
is discussed.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2041. Goldstein, L. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) & 
Minz, B. L’action de l’adrénaline sur I’activité 
corticale du lapin normal. Utilisation d’une 
méthode nouvelle d’évaluation des données corti- 
cographiques. (The action of adrenalin on [cere- 
bral] cortical activity of the normal rabbit. Use of a 
new method of evaluation of corticographic data.) 
J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 180-181.—Using a 
new method of quantification of the electrocortico- 
gram (“tensio-activité,” T.A.), the authors report the 
effects of intravenous injection of adrenalin. The 
T.A. increases significantly in response to adrenalin, 
cortical changes occurring just prior to the augmenta- 
tion of blood pressure.—C. J. Smith. 

2042. Greer, Monte A. (V.A. Hosp., Long Beach, 
Calif.) Suggestive evidence of a primary “drink- 
ing center” in hypothalamus of the rat. Proc. 
Soc. exp. Biol., N. Y., 1955, 89, 59-62.—The insertion 
of 2 bipolar, bilateral electrodes in the lateral hypo- 
thalamus of the rat, followed by the passage of a 
current, led to violent drinking activity in a female 
rat. The electrodes were inserted at the level of 
the lower dorsomedian nucleus. The drinking be- 
havior was not secondary to diuresis but was an 
immediate and direct response to hypothalamic stimu- 
lation. —B. A. Maher. 

2043. Hamdi, F. A. & Whitteridge, D. (Edin- 
burgh U., Scotland.) The representation of the 

on the tectum of the pigeon. Quart. 
J. exp. Physiol., 1954, 39, 111-119.—Electrical re- 
sponses in the optic tectum of the pigeon were meas- 
ured in response to photic stimulation by 0.5° light 
flashes of l-msec duration. Responses could be ob- 
tained from an area subtending 5° or a little less when 
the microelectrode was touching the cortex. The 
upper half of the visual field of the left eye was 
represented on the upper surface of the right optic 
tectum. Points nearer the horizontal plane in the 
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visual field were represented toward the lateral edge 
separating upper and lower surfaces of the tectum. 
Longer latencies were obtained when recording from 
inner layers and responses from these layers fatigued 
relatively rapidly.—/. L. Brown. 

2044. Hicks, S. P. (Harvard Med. Sch., Boston, 
Mass.) The effects of ionizing radiation, certain 
hormones, and radiomimetic drugs on the develo 
ing nervous em. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1954, 
43, Suppl. 1, 151-178.—Low doses of ionizing radia- 
tion bring about reproducible patterns of nervous sys- 
tem malformations. When the dose of radiation is 
constant the pattern of malformation is determined by 
the time during development at which radiation is 
given. The effects of nitrogen mustard and other 
drugs mimic those of radioactivity but the effects are 
less selective. Cortisone produces these and also skin 
and skeletal deformities. Two factors are important 
in the injuries produced: the inducing agent and the 
time of injury.—A. C. Goldstein. 

2045. Hyde, J., Riggle, C. M., & Gellhorn, E. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The dependence of 
unit di on frequency and intensity of stim- 
ulation of motor cortex in the macaque. J/. 
cell. comp. Physiol., 1954, 43, 293-310.—Oscillo- 
graphic recordings of single motor unit responses to 
cortical stimulation in area 4 showed that the fre- 
quency of discharge of the single motor unit was con- 
fined to the range of 20 to 30 per second despite wide 
variations in the stimulus frequency. Increasing the 
stimulus frequency or intensity led to recruitment of 
new fibers which affected the amplitude of the muscle 
tension response. Asynchrony in muscle contraction 
resulted from differences in the discharge frequency 
of the individual neural units. Different cortical 
sites for the same motor units differed in the fre- 
quency of stimulation producing maximal muscle re- 
sponse.—A. C. Goldstein. 


2046. Jasper, Herbert H. Correlates between 
psychological processes and the electricity activity 
of the brain. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 162-163.—Ab- 
stract. 

2047. Keegan, Joseph G. Recent findings in 
general neurology. In Roback, A. A., Present-day 
psychology, (see 30: 1823), 9-31.—Recent studies 
are reviewed that stress the following four aspects of 
general neurological functioning: “(a) localization of 
function with particular reference to distinctions be- 
tween old and new brain; (b) epithalamus and emo- 
tions; (c) neural relations in behavior called ab- 
normal; (d) findings gleaned from lobotomy and 
lobectomy.” 36 references—N. H. Pronko. 

2048. Kennard, Margaret A. (U. British Co- 
lumbia Medical School, Vancouver.) Effect of bi- 
lateral ablation of ci te area on behavior of 
cats. J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 18, 159-169.—Bilateral 
ablation of the cingulate area in the frontal lobe pro- 
duces confused, perseverative, obsessive behavior and 
plasticity. It also produces emotional changes such 
that rage is more easily elicited. These changes do 
not appear after removal of any other cerebral corti- 
cal area, but they may be intensified by the further 
removal of the frontal poles or of additional tissue 
from the mesial surface of the frontal poles. Bilateral 
ablation of the motor areas does not produce a con- 
fused, plastic condition.—P. Ratoosh. 
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2049. Little, ‘Kenneth B. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Effects of vag omy on autonomic balance. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1955, 17, 227-231.—“40 ic ulcer 
Ss receiving a vagotomy and 14 control Ss receiving 
other types of operations were measured” before and 
after surgery on 12 physiological measures. “An 
index of autonomic balance was for each 
S and the 2 groups compared on the 12 variables 
and on the index.” Selected results indicated the 
vagotomy was accompanied by decreased sympathetic 
neural activity. This finding is discussed in relation 
to the concept of stress —L. A. Pennington. 


2050. McCranie, E. James; Crasilneck, Harold 
B., & Teter, Henry R. The EEG in hypnotic age 
regression. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 85-88.— 
EEG’s of 10 normal subjects before and during 
hypnotic age regression revealed no alterations of 
cerebral physiology.—D. Prager. 

2051. Merlis, J. K., & Lombroso, C. Audio- 
motor mechanisms in extra-temporal cortex. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 287.—Abstract and dis- 
cussion. 

2052. Mundy-Castle, A, C. The alpha rhythm 
and rate of visual perception. Preliminary investi- 
gation. J. nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1955, 
6, 38-43.—An investigation of the scanning hypothesis 
of a relationship between perception rate and alpha 
frequency (in the EEG) reveals significant correla- 
tions between: high alpha frequencies and no. of 
geometric figures accurately perceived, and high alpha 
frequencies and no. of such figures subsequently 
recognized. No correlation was found between alpha 
frequency and no. perceived of circles or letters en- 
closed by circles. “It is concluded that these findings 
confirm the heuristic value of the scanning theory.” 
18 references.—J. L. Walker. 


2053. Mundy-Castle, A. C. Electrical responses 
of the brain in relation to behavior. Proc. So. Afr. 
psychol. Ass., 1952, No. 3, 18-19.—Abstract. 


2054. Mundy-Castle, A.C. The EEG and men- 
tal activity. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 1954, No. 
5, 16.—Abstract. 

2055. Penfield, Wilder. The permanent record 
of the stream of consciousness. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 47-69.—After a review of cortical explora- 
tion, general stimulation responses and the meaning 
of cortical localization, the author discusses the 
ganglionic organization of an experiential recording 
mechanism and points out that there is some sort of 
representation of this mechanism in the temporal 
cortex. Psychical responses elicited by electrical 
stimulation are both experiential and interpretive. 
The record embraces and retains elements once in- 
corporated in the stream of thought—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

2056. Popov, Catherine. Contribution a l'étude 
des cycles provoqués par une seule stimulation. 
(Contribution to the study of cycles produced by a 
single stimulation.) C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1955, 
241, 249-251.—“These experiments on the human 
and infra-human show clearly that a single [luminous] 
stimulation frequently produces successive multiple 
responses, expressed in our experiments on the infra- 
human by changes in the characteristic recording of a 
cortical excitation. It is doubtful that multiple re- 
sponses can participate in the construction of complex 
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the human.”—R. W. Burnham. 

2057. Porter, R. (U. Adelaide, Australia.) ‘once 
dromic conduction of volleys in 
J. Neurophysiol., 1955, 18, 138-150.—The cortieal 
origin of the fibers of the medullary pyramid was de- 
termined by antidromic stimulation in a marsupial 
(Trichosmus vulpecula). The area from which re- 
sponses could be obtained was ineeh more extensive 
than the traditional “motor” cortex and included al- 
most the whole of the first somatic sensory area. 
No str contribution to the pyramidal tract was 
recorded the second somatic area. 24 references. 
—P. Ratoosh. 


2058. Pribram, Karl H. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Lesions of “fron eye fields” and de- 
layed response of baboons. J. “Neurophysiol, 1955, 
18, 105-112.—4 baboons were trained in a visual 
pattern discrimination and in a delayed response pat- 
tern. It was found that resection of the frontal eye 
fields (arcuate sulcus) causes a decrement in delayed 
response performance and that aluminum hydroxide 
implantations result in Jacksonian seizures and a 
decrement in delayed response performance. “The 
findings . . . indicate that lesions of the frontal eye 
fields do not impair delayed performance as drastically 
as lesions which also invade the dorsolateral frontal 
granular cortex.”—P. Ratoosh. 


2059. Rosenblueth, A., Ramos, J. G., & Miledi, 
R. The propagation of impulses in myelinated 
axons. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1954, 43, 347-364. 
This study undertook a more direct test of Lillie’s 
theory of saltatory conduction in myelinated axons. 
Responses of single myelinated fibers in the fine 
cutaneous branches of the 7th spinal nerve were re- 
corded along the internodal segments. The character 
of the responses was in line with the theory of con- 
tinuous conduction in nerves and failed to support the 
theory of saltatory conduction.—A. C. Goldstein. 

2060. Rosvold, H. Enger, & Delgado, José M. R. 
Effect of electrical stimulation of the brain on the 
behavior of monkeys. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 163- 
164.—Abstract. 

2061. Saté, Kensuke. 
Japan.) On the relationship between 


(Nagasaki U. Sch. Med., 
the simple 
practical method for determining the amplitude 
of the E.E.G. tracings and the frequency analysis. 


Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 8, 232-236.—“It was 
shown that the procedure proposed by the author 
several years ago, and used as the simple practical 
method of determining the amplitudes of swells in 
EEG tracings and in records of other rhythmic bio- 
logical phenomena, e.g. respiratory movement, arterial 
pulse, heart beating, electrocardiogram, etc., is nothing 
else than a kind of harmonic analysis for cases with 
two ordinates. The significance of our method was 
thus demonstrated from the view point of frequency 
analysis.”"—M. L. Simmel. 

2062. Scherrer, Jean; Marty, Robert; Pertuiset, 
Bernard ; Lhermitte, Francois, & Contamin, Fran- 
cois. Effets sur Vélectrocorticogramme du lapi 
de stimulations sensitives thermique et nociceptive. 
(Effects on the EEG in the rabbit from heat and 
stimulation.) C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 1955, 241, yi ~ 
249.—“Stimulation in the form of radiant heat, held 
horizontal to the skin of a rabbit, brings about a gen- 
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eral change in the EEG recording. This consists of a 
decreased amplitude of the brain waves concomitant 
with a change in their rhythm which is generally ac- 
celerated. This transformation of the recording ap- 
pears in the absence of potential evoked in the somes- 
thetic cortex.”—R. W. Burnham. 

2063. Schneider, J. A. (Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products, Inc., Summit, N. J.) Further character- 
ization of central effects of reserpine. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1955, 181, 64-68.—Sham rage was produced 
in cats following the method of Bard. Administra- 
tion of reserpine to these animals counteracted the ap- 
pearance of sham rage. This and other experiments 
suggest that reserpine causes a central block or in- 
hibition of afferent impulses which normally stimulate 
the sympathetic activity rather than a direct depres- 
sion of diencephalic sympathetic centres—J. P. 
Zubek. 

2064. Shagass, Charles. (McGill U., Montreal, 
P.Q.) Effect of intravenous chlorpromazine on 
the electroencephalogram. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 
1955, 7, 306-308.—No specific EEG changes were ob- 
served in 11 Ss given 25 mgm intravenous chlor- 
promazine, nor did to significantly increase the fast 
activity produced by sodium amytal.—R. J. Ellingson. 

2065. Sheridan, F. P., Yeager, C. L., Oliver, W. 
A., & Simon, A. (Napa State Hosp., Imola, Calif.) 
Electroencephalography as a diagnostic and prog- 
nostic aid in studying the senescent individual. 
J. Geront., 1955, 10, 53-59.—EEG recordings were 
made at repeated inter vals on 147 men over the age 
of 55 who were hospitalized for presumptive chronic 
brain diseases of later life. Repeated EEG’s show 
changes in individuals consisting of, “. . . increase 
or decrease in the basic alpha rhythm; change in gen- 
eral integration; change in amount of slow activity; 
presence or absence of paroxysmal dysrythmia; 
change in symmetry ; variation in hyperventilation re- 
sponse; and change in location, quantity and quality 
of focal activity.” “Normal alpha activity is more 
likely to be associated with a good prognosis than is 
slow activity. However, predominantly slow activity 
is compatible with good intellectual preservation.”— 
J. E. Birren. 

2066. Soulairac, A., Soulairac, M. L., & Teys- 
seyre, J. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) Modifications 
de l’activité spontanée du rat 4 la suite de lésions 
du cerveau antérieur. (Modifications of spon- 
taneous activity of the rat following lesions of the 
anterior cerebrum.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 
47, 278-282.—Lesions of the frontal region of the 
brain produced marked increases in activity-wheel 
scores in 10 out of 13 rats. Analysis of the histologi- 
cal reconstructions of the lesions revealed that cortical 
damage (limited chiefly to Rose’s area F) did not 
necessarily result in an increase in activity, but that 
destruction of subcortical structures (olfactory bulb, 
anterior commissure, or septum, although not the 
corpus callosum or corpus striatum) invariably was 
followed by increased spontaneous activity—C. J. 


Smith. 
2067. E. A., Wycis, H. T., Orchnik, 
3 W., & Freed, H. (Tempie U., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


e thalamus and temporal orientation. Science, 
1988, 121, 771-772.—“Of the 30 cases studied [pa- 
tients who underwent thalamotomy principally for the 
relief of emotional disturbances or intractable pain], 
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19 showed more or less pronounced chronotaraxis 
{confusion in time], four showed disturbance of 
orientation in time and place, and seven had no such 
disorders. In most instances the chronotaraxis lasted 
only a few days or weeks; in only one case did it last 
6 months.” It “. . . does not seem possible to relate 
the mechanism involved in temporal orientation to 
single nuclei or their cortical connections. The ob- 
servations seem to be explained best by the assump- 
tion that multiple circuits participate in the mechanism 
of temporal orientation so that a lesion of a single 
thalamic nucleus produces only transitory disturb- 
ances.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2068. Stellar, Eliot. Hypothalamic mechanisms 
in motivated behavior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 147- 
148.—Abstract. 

2069. Tasaki, Ichiji, & Davis, Hallowell. (Cen- 
tral Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) ec- 
trical responses of individual nerve elements in 
cochlear nucleus to sound stimulation (guinea 
pig). J. Newrophysiol., 1955, 18, 151-158.—Electrical 
responses were recorded from more than 80 elements 
in the cochlear nucleus of guinea pig with submi- 
croscopic electrodes. Spontaneous discharge rates 
could be increased by proper acoustic stimuli but could 
not be inhibited. Individual impulses could often be 
correlated with brief stimuli. Some elements were 
identified as axons of primary neurons; others, as 
axons of secondary neurons. Both groups showed 
sharp cut-offs at the upper boundaries of their re- 
sponse areas and a gradual fall of sensitivity on the 
low frequency side.—P. Ratoosh. 

2070. Téplov, B. M. Types d’activité nerveuse 
supérieure. (Types of higher nervous activity.) 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 138-140.—Abstract. 

2071. van Harreveld, A., & Russell, F.E. (Calif. 
Institute Tech., Pasadena.) Ionic migration in iso- 
lated nerves. J. cell. comp. Physiol., 1954, 43, 335- 
346.—Observations of sections of frog and lobster 
nerves showed that they lost 11.5% and 18.5% re- 
spectively of their potassium to the surrounding solu- 
tion. In the lobster nerve, the entire length of nerve 
participated in the loss but the two terminal thirds of 
the nerve actually maintained the petassium concen- 
tration of the middle third by giving up more potas- 
sium (26.5%). “These observations support the 
thesis that the-injury potential causes a migration 
of sodium ions into the axoplasm through the cut 
ends . .. and a release of potassium ions through the 
mantle of the nerve fibers.” —A. C. Goldstein. 


(See also abstracts 1839, 1877, 1893, 2081, 2288, 2323, 
2471, 2611, 2988, 3293) 
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2072. Anderson, Charles D. (U. Portland, Ore.) 
The effect of subliminal salt solutions on taste 
thresholds. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 164—- 
166.—Using human subjects, the effect of combining 
a subliminal sodium chloride concentration with su- 
crose was to lower the threshold for sucrose; sub- 
liminal calcium chloride increased the sucrose thresh- 
old. Calcium and sodium chloride combined raised 
the sucrose threshold.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

2073. Bakan, Paul. Current theoretical ap- 
proaches to perception. In Roback, A. A., Present- 
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day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 57-75.—An account 
is given of contemporary theor trends in the 
field of perception. It is argued that the discrepant 
theories noted are a function of the beliefs entertained 
by the investigator as to what constitutes events re- 
quiring explanation, and what he regards as stimulus 
and what as response. 44 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


2074. Basowitz, Harold. The effect of asym- 
metrical auditory stimulation upon ery of 
the upright. Dissertation .4h:tr., 1955, 15, 460-461. 


—Apbstract. 


2075. Brockwell, John J. The influence of group 
interaction on normal and schizophrenic judg- 
ments of stimuli magnitudes. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 454-455.—Abstract. 


2076. Bruner, John M.R. (4 School St., Groton, 
Mass.) Seasickness in a destroyer escort squad- 
ron. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 6, 469-490. 

—‘“Data obtained from a questionnaire answered by 
699 men aboard an escort squadron revealed that 
about 13 percent of the men were habitually seasick, 
while 40 percent were never seasick. It appears that 
increasing sea experience is associated with a de- 
crease in incidence of chronic seasickness. Most of 
the affected subjects had had a history of air or car 
sickness.” Predisposing factors and drug therapies 
are discussed.—G. H. Crampton. 


2077. Buttiglieri, Matthew William. The rela- 
tionship of manifest anxiety measures to perform- 
ance on perceptual speed tests. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 884.—Abstract. 

2078. Clausen, J., Gjesvik, A.,& Urdal, A. Repe- 
tition effect in pain threshold determination. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 185-192.—Pain threshold was 
determined on forehead, arm, and leg on 20 S with 
the Wolff-Hardy-Goodell technique and standard pro- 
cedure. All three areas were so stimulated on each 
of three testing days but the sequence was so rotated 
that each area was tested first in one session. Fore- 
head had the highest, arm a somewhat lower, and the 
leg the lowest threshold. For all three areas the 
threshold was lowered significantly if it was de- 
termined immediately following the pain threshold 
determination of another area.—M. J. Stanford. 


2079. Dulany, Don Edwin, Jr. Avoidance learn- 
ing of eptual defense and vigilance. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 625-626.—Abstract. 


2080. Gibson, James J. Ordinal stimulation and 
the possibility of a global psychophysics. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 178-179.—Abstract. 


2081. Granit, Ragnar. Brain control of the sense 
organs. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 117-118.—Abstract. 


2082. Hall, K. R. L. (Barrow Hosp., Bristol, 
Eng.) Relation of skin temperature to pain 
threshold. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 7, 74-81.— 
“Subjects were 50 neurotic and depressed patients of 
both sexes, age range 20-79. Skin temperatures were 
recorded on the right hand until a steady level was 
reached, then radiant heat stimuli were applied to a 
blackened area of the left hand. Results showed a 
highly significant negative correlation between pain 
threshold and skin temperature level, while differ- 
ences due to age and sex were negligible. Drops in 
skin temperature were a common reaction during pain 
testing.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 
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2083. Hill, Harris E., Belleville, Richard E., & 
Wikler, Abraham. (U.S. Publ. Hith Serv. Hosp., 
Studies on associated 


of pentobarbital and 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 602-608.—Experimental 
study of 72 male prisoner-patients indicated that “re- 
peated self-penalization for slow visuomanual reaction 
times produced a striking disruption of performance” 
(slowed reaction time). Administration of morphine 
reduced this disruption, while pentobarbital “appeared 
to enhance the effects of shock penalties.” These 
findings are discussed in relation to the problem of 
analgesia.—L. A. Pennington. 

2084. Hochberg, J. E., Haber, S. L., whi 
T. A. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y.) “Perceptual de- 
fense” as an interference phenomenon. Percep. 
mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 15-17.—A tachistoscopic recog- 
nition threshold for 14 5-letter nonsense syllables was 
determined for 8 Ss in each of three groups. Then 
the effect of a buzzer on the recognition threshold of 
7 syllables was determined for each S by per 
it with the recognition threshold for the remaini 
syllables without buzzer. With Groups A and B ut 
not C, the buzzer had been paired with shock, inde- 
pendently of the syllables. ith Groups A and C, 
during the test period the buzzer preceded the ex- 
posure of the syllable by 0.5 sec., while with Group 
B, it followed it by 0.1 sec. Recognition of the “buz- 
zer” syllables was poorer in the case of both Groups 
A and B, but not C. This was interpreted to mean 
that raised recognition thresholds for materials of 
“negative” stimulus value may simply be due to in- 
terference by competing disruptive responses.—C. H. 
Ammons. 


2085. Jones, F. Nowell. (U. California, Los An- 


geles.) The reliability of olfactory thresholds 
obtained by sniffing. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 
289-290.—“To determine the reliability of olfactory 


thresholds obtained by sniffing, thresholds were ob- 
tained . . . from 24 Os, for 3 substances. Six thresh- 
olds were obtained for each substance by an ascending 
method of limits. The threshold reliabilities . . .” 
found warrant the conclusion that the method is an 
adequate technique for threshold studies—R. H. 
Waters. 

2086. Jones, Margaret Hubbard. (U. California, 
Los Angeles.) A study of the common chemical 
sense. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 696-698.—To 
test the hypothesis of a “common chemical sense” as 
distinct from cutaneous pain, 7 Os were subjected 
to mechanical, electrical, and chemical (piperidine) 
stimuli. Thresholds for pain before and after anes- 
thetization of the test area were determined. The 
data obtained do not support the hypothesis.—R. H. 
Waters. 

2087. Kruger, Lawrence; Feldzamen, Alvin N., 
& Miles, Walter R. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
A scale for measuring supra-threshold olfactory 
intensity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 117-123.— 
“The use of matching of olfactory intensities, ana- 
logous to the procedures used in vision and audition, 
is suggested as a means of measuring supra-thresh- 
old olfactory intensity. A scale based on various 
concentrations of n-heptanal diluted in benzyl benzoate 
is described, and its . . . units are presented. Pre- 
liminary results” are reported —R. H. Waters. 
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2088. Lele, P. P., & Sinclair, D.C. (U. Oxford, 
Eng.) Observations on the reaction time to cu- 
taneous thermal stimuli. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1955, 18, 120-124.—“Reaction times in re- 
sponse te warm and cold contact stimuli can be shown 
to vary according to the intensity of the stimulus. 
It is desirable, and for thermal stimuli essential, to 
express stimulus intensities by measuring them from 
the threshold intensity and not from an absolute zero. 
Only in this way can legitimate comparisons between 
different areas, different sessions, and different sub- 
jects be drawn. Using threshold warm and cold 
stimuli it can be shown that thermal reaction times 
may vary from day to day, from site to site, and from 
subject to subject. It is not legitimate to use thermal 
reaction times to derive figures purporting to repre- 
sent conduction velocities for thermal sensations.”— 
M. L. Simmel. 

2089. Lugg, J. W. H., & Whyte, J. M. (U. Ma- 
laya, Singapore.) Taste thresho for phenyl- 
thiocarbamide of some population groups. Amn. 
hum. Genet., 1955, 19, 290-311—A technique for 
estimating thresholds of taste for phenylthiocarbamide 
has been utilized in a study of 4 samples, each of 50 
subjects drawn from a civilized ethnic group in 
Malaya, the groups being Chinese, European, Indian 
(Tamil) and Malayan. Threshold values have been 
corrected for age and sex effects to the 32-yr.-old 
male as standard subject. The so-called “nontaster: 
taster” ratios found in the 4 samples were 0-02: 0-98; 
0-196: 0-804; 0-272:0-728; & 0-156: 0-844, respec- 
tively. Differences between ratios of the Chinese and 
ratios of each of the other groups were statistically 
significant, as were differences found between the 
mean T.S.N. values of some of the “taster” fractions 
and the variances of T.S.N. values of some of the 
“taster” fractions. 23 references.—S. M. Schoonover. 

2090. Lysak, William, & Gilchrist, J. C. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Value, equivocality and goal 
availability as determinants of size judgments. /. 
Pers., 1955, 23, 500.—Abstract. 

2091. McMurray, Gordon A. (U. oe sap 
Saskatoon, Can.) Congenital 
and its ‘implications for motivational cian 
Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 121-131.—All cases of 
congenital universal insensitivity to pain reported in 
the technical literature are considered, and criteria 
are ex for the specification of the defect. 
There is no evidence of consistent defective person- 
ality development or lack of normal anxiety in these 
cases. The implications of normal development with- 
out pain for theories of the formation of human mo- 
tives (Mowrer’s, Hebb’s, Harlow’s, and McClel- 
land’s) are discussed. 34 references.—R. S. Davidon. 

2092. Michels, Walter C., & Helson, Harry. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) A reconciliation of the veg 
scale with Fechner’s law. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 
67, 677-683.—Attempts to develop psychophysical 
ratio-scales by fractionation methods have failed to 
yield results that conform to Fechner’s law. It is 
proposed that such agreement can be reached by an 
application of the authors’ reformulation of the law. 
This proposal is carried out on Harper and Stevens’ 
veg scale, “one of the best determined ratio-scales.”— 
R. H. Waters. 

2093. Michotte van den Berck, Albert. Percep- 
tion et cognition. (Perception and cognition.) Acta 
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psychol., 1955, 11, 70-91—A theory of perception, 
report of experiments in perception and interpretation 
of discordant stimuli. The ive event envisaged 
in all its complexity in an individual of some degree 
of development includes an element of personal ac- 
ceptance, refusal, faith or doubt, an indispensable con- 
sideration in studying his behavior. 23 references.— 
G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2094. Mosel, James N. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.), & Kamtrowitz, Gerald. Ab- 
solute sensitivity to the glutamic taste. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1954, 51, 11-18.—The of the study 
was to determine the absolute threshold of mono- 
sodium glutamate, and to gain some idea of the in- 
dividual differences in this sensitivity. The absolute 
threshold of this substance was determined using two 
criteria of report: (a) the concentration perceived 
as different from water (distinction threshold), and 
(b) the concentration perceived as glutamic in taste 
(recognition threshold). Individual differences were 
relatively small. The distinction thresholds were 
slightly smaller than the recognition threshold.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


2095. Nelson, Sherman Eugene. Psychosexval 
conflicts and defenses in visual perception. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 629-630.—Abstract. 

2096. Postman, Leo. Perception and verbal be- 
havior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 179-180.—Abstract. 

2097. Pustell, Thomas Edward. Cue and drive 
aspects of anxiety in relation to perceptual vigi- 
lance and defense. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
630.—Abstract. 


2098. Ratoosh, P. Issues and results in sensory 
psychology. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psy- 
chology, (see 30: 1823), 33-56.—Various aspects of 
vision, hearing, smell, taste, the labyrinthine mecha- 
nism, skin senses, and the Weber-Fechner Law are 
a in ee light of recent studies in these areas. 

Py Resnpll Yrj6. Die Schwellenregeln in 

der Sinnesphysiologie und das psychophysische 
Problem. (The threshold rules in sense physiology 
and the psychophysical problem.) S.B. heidelberg. 
Akad. Wiss., Math.-naturwiss. Klasse, 1949, 13. Abh., 
16 p.—This paper is concerned with the problem, if 
and in what manner the discontinuous structure of 
the perceptual field influences the description of the 
perceived phenomenal world with the help of con- 
ceptual functional magnitudes. Having discussed and 
mathematically analysed an example from quantita- 
tive physiology of the senses, the author concludes 1. 
that in the area of the perceived phenomenal world 
thresholds exist, and consequently this world has the 
discontinuous structure, and 2. that also the structure 
of the conceptual, physical frame, stimulus-frame 
(Reizgebilde), reflecting the phenomenality, is linear 
and quantified owing to the postulate of isomorphy. 
—M. Choynowski. 

2100. Rhine, J. B. Value of a “negative” experi- 
ment in extrasensory Science, 1955, 
121, 808.—The point of whether “. . . a negative re- 
port has any generalization value” is ‘raised with re- 
gard to an investigation reported by Smith and Can- 
non. “The Smith and Cannon experiment was, un- 
fortunately, not well designed as a research in ESP.” 
“One of the faults . . . lay in the curious device of 
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making all the targets (or stimuli) to be identified ~ 4 
the subject of one kind—an unnecessary 

that went against all rational expectation on the part 
of the participating subject.”——S. J. Lachman. 

2101. Sokolov, E. N. af tamil Te oe 
tivity and the of perception. Acta psy- 
chol., 1955, 11, 134~-135.—Abstract. 

2102. Stevens, S. S. Subjective scales for the 
measurement of brightness and loudness. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 120-121.—Abstract. 


2103. Wallach, Hans. Memory effects in per- 
ception. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 180.—Abstract. 
2104. Watson, A. J. i In Farrell, B. 
A., Experimental psychology, (see 30: 1811), 1-12.— 
A brief review of theory and data on the relationship 
between experience and perception. imental 
material of the Gestalt school, Hebb, Riesen, Senden, 
and Siegel is reviewed and evaluated —E. G. Aiken. 
2105. Weiss, Kari. Versuche mit Bienen und 
Wespen in farbigen Labyrinthen. (Experiments 
pr rb ng and wasps in colored mazes.) Z. Tierpsy- 
1953, 10, 29-44.—Linear mazes consisting of 
pms right and left doors were used with the 
separating walls painted so that blue normally in- 
dicated a door on the left and yellow a door on the 
right. Colored trails on the floor of the maze were 
also used. Bees were trained to master a maze of 
8-11 choice points. Bees were capable of respond- 
ing to color stimuli when colors were present from 
the beginning of training or when color cues were 
introduced later. Orientation depends on the direc- 
tional value of a color specifically in relation to the 
sidewall of the maze, in mazes with short blind alleys. 
In long blind alleys orientation was also shown by 
the angle the bees assumed on entering a blind alley. 
Bees and wasps behaved essentially in similar ways 
except that wasps ran somewhat faster and smoother 
than bees and were more subject to disturbances from 
the outside —H. E. Adler. 


2106. Wenzel, Bernice M. (Barnard Coll., N.Y.) 
Olfactometric method u natural breathing 
in an odor-free “environment.” Science, 1955, 121, 
802-803.—A recently developed and tested method 
is described which surmounts certain objections to 
the Elsberg-Levy blast-injection techniques and the 
Zwaardemaker olfactometer. An inexpensive camera 
inodorata made of Plexiglas permits normal breath- 
ing. To test sensitivity “. .. controlled amounts of 
odor” are added “to air in the box... .” Research 
with the method is described and principal advantages 
of it are specified —S. J. Lachman. 


2107. Wertheimer, Michael. (Wesleyan U., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.) The variability of auditory and 
visual absolute thresholds in time. J. gen. Psychol., 
1955, 52, 111-147.—Four experiments utilized devices 
for measuring auditory and visual threshold changes 
from day to day, within a day, within one hour at 
three-minute intervals, and within one hour and one- 
minute intervals. The data demonstrated reliable 
fluctuations of sensory activity in time, but the fluc- 
tuations in one modality were not clearly correlated 
with the fluctuations in another. 54 references — 
M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 1825, 2010, 2067, 2279, 2328, 2462, 
2517, 2652, 2714, 2965, 3116, 3333) 
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VISION 
2108. Adams, Oscar S. (Emory U.,Ga.) Stereo- 
ay soap once and Bape ptienc as - 
apparent pictures. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 54-68. in the 


at og size of an object viewed stereoscopically fol- 
lowing changes in the separation of the two stereo- 
grams, decentration, and of binocular parallax, change 
in stereo-base, are studied in 2 experiments with 4 
Os. The first experiment shows that decentration 
produces an increase in the apparent size, the second, 
that an increase in the stereo-base decreases the ap- 
parent size. The resuits are interpreted as addi- 
tional evidence for the role of convergence in the 
determination of apparent visual size. —K. H. Waters. 


Riopelie, Arthas t (mo U., Wigena, Ca) ) 
ur Jj. mory tlania, Ga, 
Stimulus area, stimulus flash durati 
and the scotopic threshold. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 428-430.—“This study presents further evidence 
to support the well-established finding that an in- 
crease in area and exposure time causes a decrease 
in the absolute scotopic threshold. In addition, the 
data indicate that spatial summation is essentially 
t of the variables of area and duration 
within the range used in the experiment.”—J. Arbit. 


2110. Adams, Pauline Austin. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) The effect of past experience on the 
perspective reversal of a tridimensional cube. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 57, 708-710.—A skeletal 
cube was observed monocularly until a reversal oc- 
curred. The eye was then covered and either the 
same or opposite eye was exposed after a 2-sec. in- 
terval. The results from 4 Ss show that the cube is 
seen in the reversed perspective or that the reversal 
took place rapidly after the interval of no stimulation. 
This supports the hypothesis that previous experience 
does jr + dee this form of perception.—R. H. Waters. 


2111. Aserinsky, Eugene. Effects of illumina- 
tion and sleep upon amplitude of electro-oculo- 
gram. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 53, 542-546.— 
Dark and light adaptation of the eye significantly 
alter the amplitude of the electro-oculogram, but the 
changes do not appear to parallel the temporal course 
of retinal adaptation. The EOG amplitude of the 
dark-adapted eye decreases with subsequent testing 
under the conditions of alternating light and dark 
adaptation trials. Sleep may increase the EOG am- 
plitude above a presleep minimum level, but it is not 
known whether this effect is due entirely to a diurnal 
increase of eye movement velocity or to an increase 
of the d.c. potential of the eye. The interpretation of 
the results of other investigations is discussed in 
view of the possible variability of the electro-oculo- 
gram as a result of changes in the magnitude of the 
resting potential of the eye which occurred unin- 
tentionally.—S. Renshaw. 


2112. Attneave, Fred. pe AFB, San An- 
tonio, Tex.) Perception of place in a circular field. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 69-82.—A total of 64 Os 
were required to reproduce from memory the position 
of points presented on a circular screen. Constant 
and variable errors for the 91 positions presented 
were computed. The data show that variable errors 
decrease near landmarks, such as the center and 
periphery of the circle, and that constant errors are 
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in a direction away from the landmarks.—R. H. 
W aters. 

2113. Bartkowiak, W. (Jagiellonian U., Krakow, 
Poland.) The ability of tortoises to discriminate 
colour saturations. Bull. int. Acad. Cracovie, (Acad. 
pol. Sci.), Cl. Sci. Math. et Nat., Ser. B (11), 1949, 
21-58.—The author succeeded in proving that water 
tortoises discriminate pure colors from their various 
saturations with white or black and various satura- 
tion-degrees of chromatic colors from various degrees 
of gray. This ability differs in various parts of the 
spectrum. These animals choose most frequently the 
saturations which approximate most closely the train- 
ing saturation. The orange-colored fat corpuscles 
of the tortoise retina act as color-filters. 31 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. 

2114. Baumgardt, Ernest. (Laboratoire de Physi- 
ologie générale 4 la Sorbonne, Paris, France.) Un 
cas d’achromatopsie atypique. (A case of atypical 
achromatopsia.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 83- 
87.—In a further study of one of Weale’s (see 28: 
7037) subjects, it is reported that this achromat has 
a very mild photophobia, superior visual acuity, nor- 
mal electroretinogram, normal visual field, and a 
fundus free of discernible pathology. Spectral sensi- 
tivity of central vision was only an eighth of normal 
in the red, and nine times normal in the blue-green. 
Extrafoveal sensitivity curves were normal. The 
difficulty of attributing such cases to postreceptor 
structures is discussed.—C. J. Smith. 

2115. Bender, Morris B. (Mownt Sinai Hosp., 
New York.) The eye-centering system; a theo- 
retical consideration. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 73, 685-699.—The thesis is developed by 
reference to clinical and experimental material “that 
there is a mechanism which centers the eyes.” 46 
references.—L. A. Pennington. 

2116. Benoit, Paul H., Cornu, Lucienne, & Go- 
nella, Jean. cesar’ des Sciences de Marseille, 
France.) WL’ ogramme est-il produit 
uniquement par les  phateotonseanee? (Is the elec- 
troretinogram produced exclusively by photorecep- 
tors?) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 91-94.—The 
electroretinogram (ERG) of the excised frog eye 
after application of acetylcholine or cocaine is studied 
in an attempt to dissociate the b and d waves into two 
components. The fact that dissociation occurs (al- 
though only under very favorable conditions) is in- 
terpreted as confirmation of the hypothesis that neural 
elements contribute to the ERG.—C. J. Smith. 

2117. Bitterman, M. E., Tyler, D. W., & Elam, 
Claude B. 0 . Texas, Austin.) Simultaneous and 
successive discrimination under identical stimu- 
lating conditions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 237- 
248.—-“Recent research on the factors affecting the 
relative difficulty of simultaneous and successive 
discrimination is reviewed, and an experiment is 
reported in which the two types of problem were 
studied+ under identical stimulating conditions. The 
results reveal a variety of discriminative processes, 
distinct yet interrelated, of which theoretical account 
must be taken.”—R. H. Waters. 

2118. Boles-Carenini, B. Del —— 
del senso cromatico in relazione (Be- 
haviour of the colour sense in relation to age.) Ann. 
Ottal., 1954, 80, 451-458.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 
8(4), abs. 2928.) 
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2119. Burian, Hermann M., & Allen, Lee. Me- 
chanical changes during accommodation observed 
by gonioscopy. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 54, 
66-72.—Using slit lamp gonioscopy, the angular 
changes in position of structures in the anterior seg- 
ment of the eye were measured during accommoda- 
tion. The trabecular zone showed “subtle though 
definite” changes in texture and color with accommo- 
dation change. Also the angulation between the 
central and peripheral parts of the lens capsule be- 
comes more acute, with a reduction of tension in the 
periphery of the vitreous. An optically empty space 
was observed in the region of the canal of Petit dur- 
ing accommodation. All observations “support the 
Helmholtz theory of accommodation.”—S. Renshaw. 


2120. Burnham, Robert W., & Clark, Joyce R. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) A test of 
hue memory. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 164-172.— 
A hue memory test consisting of 20 chips from the 
Farnsworth-Munsell hue series (S is required to select 
a same-hued chip after brief exposure of each test 
chip) was developed. Test-retest reliabilities for two 
groups were .68 and .59. Item data and correlations 
with the Woods Color Aptitude Test and the ISCC 
CAT are presented. “Neither the present test nor 
Woods’ test is a valid substitute for the ISCC CAT. 

. By itself, the present test is certainly valid as a 
test of hue memory since it is a direct test of im- 
mediate memory for hue dissociated from the factor 
of configuration.”—P. Ash. 

2121. Cashelil, G. T. W. Fixation disparity. 
Trans. ophthal. Soc. U. K., 1954, 74, 281-296.—( See 
Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3469.) 


2122. Cavanagh, Peter. The Ishihara Test and 
defects of colour vision. Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 
43-57.—The literature on the Ishihara test is briefly 
reviewed, and the nature of defects in color vision is 


discussed. It is concluded that the test is a good 
rough device for screening red-green defectives, and 
one of the best pseudoisochromatic tests, but no at- 
tempt should be made to use the test to classify sub- 
jects as to type or extent of color defect —G. S. Speer. 


2123. Chaplin, James P. (U. Vermont, Burling- 
ton.) Sex differences in the perception of auto- 
kinetic movement. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 149- 
155.—Male and female subjects reacted significantly 
different to several types of geometric figures pre- 
sented as autokinetic stimuli under two sets of experi- 
mental conditions. The differences found to be sig- 
nificant were for latency and extent of movement, but 
none were found for the direction of movement.— 
M. J. Stanford. 


2124. Charnwood, —. An answer to the sup- 
pression theory. Brit. orthop. J., 1954, 11, 32-37. 
—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3470.) 


x... Clausen, Johs; Urdal, Asbjorn, & Gjesvik, 
t. Relation between the sensitivity for elec- 
oie stimuli and adaptation state for the eye. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 251-259.—The inference the 
authors draw from their data is that two different 
mechanisms must be assumed for explanation of the 
relation between adaptation states and electrically 
produced flickering. They suggest that these two 
mechanisms might well be the cone and rod mecha- 
nisms.—M. J. Stanford. 
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2126. Co Carroll M. (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Cri flicker frequency, age, and intelli- 
gence. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 711-713.—The 
CFF and scores on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale obtained from 2 groups of elderly, 65- 
80, and 81-95 yr. old, respectively, males were com- 
pared. The comparison revealed that in these Ss 
CFF is more closely related to intelligence test scores 
than to chronological age —R. H. Waters. 

2127. Conklin, Jack E. (Montana State Coll., 
Bozeman.) A note on the measurement of auto- 
kinetic movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 144— 
145.—The technique for the measurement of auto- 
kinetic movement proposed by Bridges and Bitterman 
is criticized and suggestions made for its improve- 
ment.—R. H. Waters. 

2128. Coppinger, N. W. (VA Center, Wads- 
worth, Kans.) The relationship between critical 
flicker frequency and prrecenser sen. A age for varying 
levels of stimulus brightness. /. Geront., 1955, 10, 
48-52.—A group of 120 men in the age range 20 
through 79 was tested for the frequency at which 
fusion occurred for a binocularly viewed flickering 
light. The test or stimulus light had a light-dark 
ratio of .5 and subtended a visual angle of 44 min. 
The fusion frequency was determined for three differ- 
ent levels of stimulus brightness: .09, .54, and 1.74 
ml. The fusion threshold decreases significantly with 
age. The difference between the fusion frequency 
for young and elderly subjects is greatest at high 
brightness levels—J. E. Birren. 

2129. Coules, John. (Boston U., Mass.) Effect 
of photometric brightness on judgments of dis- 
tance. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 19-25.—Relative 
distance judgments under binocular and monocular 
conditions were obtained using the method of con- 
stant stimuli and the up-down method. It was found 
that brightness is a factor in judgments of distance 
under both viewing conditions. No consistent re- 
sults were obtained between the brightness level and 
the point of subjective equality for a given bright- 
ness ratio.—J. Arbit. 

2130. Cox, Jerome R., Jr. How quiet must it be 
to measure normal hearing? Noise Control, 1955, 
1(1), 25-29.—Background noise may interfere with 
audiometric measurements, especially when there is 
little or no hearing loss. Greatest interference occurs 
near threshold. For accurate measurements back- 
ground noise should be so low additional quieting 
will not reduce threshold. Curves showing levels of 
background noise that meet this criterion are given 
for several degrees of hearing loss. Limitations of 
these curves are discussed—P. D. Coleman. 

2131. Crampton, G. H., & Armington, J. C. 
Area-intensity relation and retinal location in the 
human electroretinogram. Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 
181, 47-53.—Photopic and scotopic electroretinograms 
were obtained for a variety of stimulus areas focused 
concentrically about the fovea. It was found that 
the photopic response gives a curvilinear reciprocal 
area-intensity relation, area being a somewhat more 
effective variable than intensity in determining the 
magnitude of response. The scotopic response offered 
a linear reciprocal relationship between area and in- 
tensity, with the relative effectiveness of area and 
intensity depending upon the magnitude of response 
taken into consideration. The differences between 
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photopic and scotopic functions were not extremely 


great—J. P. Zubek. 

2132. Davis, C. Jane, & Jobe, Frederick W. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y.) 

e variation of visual characteristics in school 
children as measured by the Ortho-Rater. Amer. 
J. Optom., “1955, 32, 251-258.—The Ortho-Rater was 
used to identify school children with visual problems. 
A referral standard which gave equal emphasis to 
each of the visual skills measured by the Ortho-Rater 
was used for elementary school grades. “It was de- 
signed to fail the lowest 10 to 15% on each individual 
test on the theory that it is always a handicap to be 
excelled by 90% of the population on any skill.” A 
separate standard was used for high schools while the 
industrial standard covering desk jobs was found 
adequate for college students. More than 100,000 
records were analyzed. It is suggested “. . . that 
about 30% of the school population could benefit by 
eye care.”—T. Shipley. 

2133. Dvorine, Israel. (2328 Eutaw Place, Balti- 
more, Md.) Preliminary opea on the diagnostic 
effici of the second edition of the Dvorine 
Pecudo-Teochromatic Plates. Amer. J. Optom., 
1955, 32, 259-261.—A preliminary report is pre- 
sented on 112 males and 100 females ranging in age 
from 7 to 68 years. 12.5% of the males and 1% of 
the females failed the test in its present form. The 
percentages of misclassification of each individual 
plate (14 in all) were shown to be low. “An im- 
portant point in this study is the fact that all patients 
were examined in a light environment closely re- 
sembling the average refracting room, without the 
use of a special daylight illuminant.”—-7. Shipley. 

2134. Evans, Ralph M. The ex iveness of 
color. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 224-225.—Abstract. 

2135. Farnsworth, Dean. Methodological re- 
quirements in the study of normal and defective 
color vision. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 223.—Abstract. 

2136. Fischer, F. P., & Wagenaar, J. W. Bin- 
ocular vision and fusion movements. Documenta 
ophthal., 1954, 7-8, 359-391—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 8(4), abs. 3471.) 

2137. Gebhard, J. W., Mowbray, G. H., & By- 
ham, C. L. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) 
Difference-limens for photic intermittence. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 7, 49-55.—“Difference-limens 
for visual intermittence were measured in the range 
of one to 45 cps. The standard deviations obtained 
varied from 0.02 to 0.41 cps. and the relative differ- 


: F . 
ence-limens, + 2 computed from the average devia- 


tions were from 0.005 to 0.024. This surprising 
capacity of the eye to react to differences in intermit- 
tence resulted in 375 just noticeable differences in a 
range of only 45 cps.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2138. Gibson, James J., Purdy, Jean, & Law- 
rence, Lois. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y.) A method 
of controlling stimulation for the study of space 
perception: the optical tunnel. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 1-14.—“A method is described for inducing 
and ‘controlling a perception of surface and space. 
Conclusions are: (a) There is evidence that surface 
quality depends on the density of transitions in the 
optical stimulus. When the transitions are absent, 
surface quality disappears. (b) There is evidence 
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that the gradient of texture density in isolation need 
not always determine the qualities of slant and re- 
cession. It is ambiguous, but only with respect to the 
members of a family of surfaces. (c) There is evi- 
dence that the gradients of textural disparity and 
motion can determine the qualities of slant and reces- 
sion. Presumably when the gradients are concomi- 
tant, ambiguity is removed.”—J. Arbit. 


2139. Gilinsky, Alberta S. (Columbia U., New 
York.) The effect of attitude upon the perception 
of size. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 173-192.—The 
perceived size of objects placed at different distances 
was recorded from 32 to 36 Ss under 2 instructional 
sets; one for matching “objective” size and one for 
matching “retinal” size. The distance of the objects, 
isosceles triangles 42, 54, 66, and 78 in. in base and 
altitude, varied from 100 to 4000 ft. from the S. 
Matches were made on a variable triangle set 100 ft. 
from S. Instructions were found effective. “Objec- 
tive” instructions resulted in matches which increase 
in size with distance, exceeding size-constancy. “Reti- 
nal” instructions result in matches which decrease in 
size with distance. The results are consistent with 
previous findings —R. H. Waters. 


2140. Gloning, I., Gloning, K., & Weingarten, K. 
Uber optische Halluzinationen. (Visual hallucina- 
tion.) Wien. Z. Nervenheilk., 1954, 10, 58-66.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3555.) 


2141. Graham, C. H., & Hsia, Yun. Luminosity 
curves for normal and dichromatic subjects. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 114-115.—Abstract. 


2142. Grodziriska, N. (Jagiellonian U., Krakow, 
Poland.) Influence of moulting on the ability of 
colour-discrimination of the water-snake Tropi- 
donotus natrix L. Bull. Int. Acad. Cracovie, 
(Acad. pol. Sci.), Cl. Sci. Mathget Nat. Ser. B (IT), 
1948, 225-236.—In the premoulting period the ability 
of colour discrimination of the water-snake Tropi- 
donotus natrix L. undergoes a fundamental change 
owing to the histologic-morphological changes in the 
snake’s eyes, manifested by a clouding of the cornea. 
This ability has been expressed numerically with the 
aid of an index which is the function of the number 
of correct responses during training, of the number 
of colours from among which the snake has to choose 
simultaneously, and of the distance between these 
colours in Ostwald’s 24-degree scale of coloured 
papers. This index, calculated on a basis of 838 
tests, amounts to 40-46 for the intermoulting periods, 
while in the premoulting ones it drops, on the aver- 
age, to 7. 8 references.—M. yt 


2143. Grunewald, Karl, & Ha wo A 
Lund, Sweden.) On Gestal ology as a clue 
toa possible source of error in examination of the 
colour-sense. Acta Ophthalmol., 1954, 32, 425-430. 
—Eight patients whose color vision is normal as 
measured with Nagel’s anomaloscope failed pseudo- 
isochromatic tests apparently because of an inability 
to distinguish figure from ground due to brain lesion. 
—M. M. Berkun. 

2144. Gunter, Ralph. Does the cat have color 
vision? Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 115-116.—Abstract. 

2145. Hartline, H. K. The excitation of visual 
receptors and the patterns of nervous activity in 
the eye. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 118-119.—Abstract. 
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2146. Hochberg, Julian . & McAlister, Ed- 
ward. (Cornell U., Ithaca, N. Y.) Relative size 
vs. f size in the perception of represented 
depth. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 294-296.—Recent 
interpretations of depth perception rely heavily on 
familiar size as a monocular cue. In these accounts 
relative size, a cue independent of past experience, has 
been frequently confounded with familiar size. The 
role of relative size as a monocular cue was demon- 
strated. Its effects must be separated from those of 
familiar size.—R. H. Waters. 


2147. Hochberg, Julian E. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.), & Triebel, William. after-effects 
with colored stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 
133-135.—The model developed by Kohler and Wal- 
lach was used in a test for figural after-effects with 
colored stimuli. “The present conclusions are that 
chromatic differences can neither modify nor generate 
the phenomenal after-effect.” Some implications are 
discussed.—R. H. Waters. 

2148. Ivanoff, Alexandre, & Bourdy, Clotilde. 
Au sujet de lexistence d’une convergence binocu- 
laire nocturne. (The existence of a nocturnal bin- 
ocular convergence.) C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1954, 
238, 1537-1539.—Data are presented for 7 observers 
to show that binocular convergence in scotopic vision 
tends toward a limiting value as luminance is de- 
creased from 10 to 10° nits. “This phenomenon 
could explain the existence of ‘nocturnal presbyopia,’ 
which would be actually a lack of convergence such 
as that in ‘nocturnal myopia,’ due to an increase in 
the convergence of the crystalline lens following 
nocturnal binocular convergence.”—R. W. Burnham. 


2149. Jaffe, Robert. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New 
York.) Kinesthetic after-effects following cerebral 
lesions. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 668-676.— 
Twenty experimental Ss and 20 normal controls were 
tested for kinesthetic after-effects on judgments of 
the apparent width of a 2-in. standard strip follow- 
ing interpolated stimulation with 1- and 4-in. wide 
strips. The 20 experimental Ss were brain-injured 
veterans, 10 with and 10 without sensory impairment. 
No significant differences between the performances 
of the two groups were found. This result is in- 
terpreted as contradicting the satiation hypothesis of 
Kohler and Wallach—R. H. Waters. 


2150. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, Leo M.. 
(Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y.) Some 
quantitative aspects of an opponent-colors theory. 
1. Chromatic responses and spectral saturation. 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 546-552.—“Saturation 
discrimination is assumed to be dependent on the 
ratio of chromatic to achromatic components in the 
sensory response to a given wavelength. The usual 
methods of measurement do not, however, permit in- 
dependent control of the chromatic and achromatic 
variables. On the basis of an opponent-colors theory 
of vision, a method is described for measuring directly 
and separately the spectral distributions of the chro- 
matic components. A series of experiments is re- 
ported in which this method was used to obtain 
measures of the paired chromatic responses associated 
with the four primary spectral hues. Results are re- 
ported for two observers, 1° foveal test field, for an 
equal brightness spectrum (10 mL), and a neutral 
state of adaptation (10 mL). The measured chro- 
matic responses, together with achromatic (lumi- 
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nosity) functions measured earlier for the same ob- 
servers, are used to predict the form of the spectral 
saturation discrimination function.”—F. Ratliff. 
2151. Karstien, H.-D. Uber das Verhalten von 
Akkommodation und Konvergenz nach Vesti- 
bulariscreizung. (Accommodation and convergence 
after vestibular stimulation.) v. Graefes Arch. 
Ophthal., 1954, 155, 574-587.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 
1955, 8(4), abs. 2969.) 
os 
ew 


2152. Katz, Milton S., & Schwartz, Ira. 
Naval Med. Res. Lab., New London, Conn.) 
observation of the Pulfrich effect. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 45, 523-524.—“The Pulfrich effect has 
been characterized as a perception of depth produced 
by image disparity when the stimulus to one eye is 
less bright than that to the other. A method has been 
devised which permits ostensible binocular vision but 
gives a monocular stimulation to each eye in succes- 
sion, so that no portion of the pathway of the oscil- 
lating stimulus is visible to both eyes at the same time. 
Under this condition, the perception of depth is still 
reported, thus damaging the latency hypothesis based 
on binocular vision as an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon.”—F. Ratliff. 

2153. Kilpatrick, F. P. Recent experiments in 
perception. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1954, 16, 420- 
425.—( See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 2941.) 


2154. Kinney, Jo Ann Smith. (U.S. Naval Med. 
Res. Lab., New London, Conn.) itivity of the 
eye to spectral radiation at scotopic and mesopic 
intensity levels. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 507- 
514.—“Spectral sensitivity curves were established 
for three intensity levels above scotopic threshold 
with a two-degree field placed ten degrees from fixa- 
tion against a dark surround. These curves are com- 
pared with the minimum scotopic luminosity curve 
determined for the same retinal position for each 
observer. The results showed that (1) there is a 
range of intensities over which relative spectral sensi- 
tivity does not change appreciably from the scotopic 
luminosity function, (2) there are irregularities in 
these mesopic curves which may be attributed to 
cone activity, and (3) the first change in spectral 
sensitivity with increased intensity is found in the 
long-wavelength half of the spectrum.”—F. Ratliff. 

2155. Kéhler, Ivo. Experiments with prolonged 
optical distortions. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 176-178. 
—Abstract. 

2156. Krauskopf, John. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
The magnitude of figural after-effects as a func- 
tion of the duration of the test-period. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1954, 67, 684-690.—The magnitude of fig- 
ural after-effects decreases with the length of the 
test-period. This finding seems contradictory to the 
Kohler-Wallach theory of satiation and at the same 
time presents certain difficulties for the theory pro- 
posed by Osgood & Heyer.—R. H. Waters. 

2157. Kristofferson, Alfred Boyd. Foveal in- 
tensity discrimination as a function of area and 
shape. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 633-634.— 
Abstract. 

2158. Kugelmass, Solomon, & Landis, Carney. 
(Columbia U., New York.) The relation of area 
and luminance to the threshold for critical flicker 
frequency. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 1-19.—The 
relationship between CFF, area and luminance of 
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test-patch and frequency was studied with 3 Os. Im- 
t findings are that an a imately straight 
ine relation holds between CFF and area of test- 
tch between 1.27° and 5° of visual angle, that this 
a negatively accelerated beyond 6°, that no 
discontinuities in this relationship can be associated 
with retinal histology, and that frequency in cycles 
per second, log I in millilamberts, and log A in square 
mm. generaté a curved tri-dimensional surface.—R. 
H. Waters. 

2159. Law, O. Thomas. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Preference in the rat for vertical 
or horizontal stripes after training on a white- 
black discrimination. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 
714-716.—Fourteen rats were trained on a black- 
white discrimination. Half jumped to white positive, 
half to black positive. Later, given 20 trials to jump 
to vertical or horizontal striations, the animals trained 
to white positive jumped significantly more frequently 
to the vertical striation. Similarly the horizontal 
striation was preferred by the animals trained to black 
positive—R. H. Waters. 

2160. Leibowitz, Herschel. (U. Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison.) Some factors influencing the variability of 
vernier adjustments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 
266-273.—The relation between variability of vernier 
adjustments and luminance is examined with the 
following results: (1) Variability decreases as a 
negatively accelerated function with increase in lu- 
minance, (2) this relation is unaffected by reversing 
luminance of test-object and ground, by rotation of 
test-object, or by individual differences, (3) when 
test-object is oriented 45° from vertical, variability is 
increased by 20%.—R. H. Waters. 

2161. Leibowitz, H., Myers, Nancy A., & Chinetti, 
P. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The role of simul- 
taneous contrast in brightness constancy. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 15-18.—“‘Luminance matches were 
obtained between a 1° square test field viewed under 
variable illuminance and a photometric field of the 
same size. . . . When the background against which 
the test field is viewed is either ‘black’ or a ‘gray’ 
of the same reflectance as the test field, the matches do 
not differ greatly from predictions based on energy 
relationships.” —J. Arbit. 

2162. Luria, Saul Martin. Retinal summation 
and inhibition. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 886. 
—Abstract. 

2163. Liischer, Albert Josef. Beitrag zur ob- 
jektiven Sehscharfenbestimmung. (Contribution to 
the objective examination of visual acuity.) Ophthal- 
mologica, 1955, 129, 116-128.—The optimal conditions 
of the objective examination of visual acuity accord- 
ing to Goldmann are determined. The methods of 
Goldmann and Gunther for objective determination 
of visual acuity are compared with each other; the 
former is more accurate and simpler. Failures are 
rare and occur in both methods with approximately 
equal frequency. English and French summaries.— 
S. Renshaw. 

2164. Lybrand, William A., Andrews, T. G., & 
Ross, Sherman. (U. Maryland, College Park.) 
Systemic fatigue and eptual organization. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 704-707.—Performance 
on Kohs Block Designs, the Miiller-Lyer Illusion, and 
a Hidden Figures test was used as an index of per- 
ceptual organization. Fatigue was induced by the 
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loss of one night’s sleep or by a 5-mile march with a 
40 Ib. pack. A 2 x 2 factorial design was employed 
with 48 college undergraduates. Results vary some- 
what with the task and condition but are such as to 
justify the hypothesis that “perceptual organization is 
more efficient after mild physical activity and less ef- 
ficient after sleep deprivation.” This supports the 
additional hypothesis that perceptual organization is 
a category that is sensitive to systemic fatigue —R. 
H. Waters. 

2165. Manas, Leo. (Chicago Coll. Optom., Ill.) 
The inconstancy of the ACA ratio. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1955, 32, 304-315.—A review of the evidence 
for the variability of the ACA ratio is presented. 
Anatomy, visual development, reactions to induced 
phorias, orthoptics, and certain consequences of 
ametropia all yield evidence for the inconstancy of 
this ratio. Furthermore, an experimental study over 
a 5 week period, with N = 2, corroborates the clinical 
findings in that significant variations in the ACA 
ratio do occur in time due to changes in the internal 
and/or external environment of the patient. 18 
references.—T. Shipley. 

2166. Marquart, Dorothy Irene. (U. Arizona, 
Tuscon.) The satiational theory of after- 
effects. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 83-91.—Since 
Kohler’s satiational theory of figural after-effects 
had not been tested, the purpose of the study was to 
provide additional evidence either for or against the 
theory. It was believed that if this theory was cor- 


rect, figural after-effects from complex figures should 
be greater than those from pragnant figures. The 
results of the investigation did not support this belief 


and thus seem to mediate against an acceptance of 
the satiational theory.—M. J. Stanford. 

2167. Marquez, Manuel. More about true and 
false torsion. Ophthalmologica, 1955, 129, 137-140. 
—In true torsion, the vertical axis is inclined inward 
(intorsion), or outward (extorsion). But the re- 
verse is not true and it does not follow that there is 
torsion when the vertical axis is inclined inward or 
outward. In true torsion the rotation is around an 
antero-posterior axis of the eye. In false torsion 
the rotation is around an axis in Listing’s plane. In 
true torsion the vertical axis and the vertical meridian 
of the cornea and of the retina all tilt in the same 
direction. In false torsion the vertical axis tilts 
inward or outward without turning on an antero- 
posterior axis, but around oblique axes in Listing’s 
plane. The corneal meridians and the retinal me- 
ridians are tilted in opposite directions: those of the 
cornea are opposite to the direction of gaze, those of 
the retina in the same direction as the direction of 
gaze. These are truths based on experiments and 
confirmed by reasoning.—S. Renshaw. 

2168. Mayer, Jack J., & Zaccaria, Michael A. 
(Trinity U., San Antonio, Tex.) The evaluation 
of a color-naming test for color blindness. /. 
appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 160-163.—A simple color- 
naming test for color blindness was developed using 
the Eastman Color Temperature Meter, and compared 
with three other color-vision tests: the Farnsworth- 
Munsell 100-Hue Test, AO Pseudo-Isochromatic 
Plates, and Freeman IIluminant-Stable Color Vision 
Test on a sample of 100 Ss. “The data indicated that 
there was fairly high agreement among the American 
Optical, Eastman and Freeman tests. . . . The corre- 
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lations of the Farnsworth with the other three tests 
were somewhat lower, indicating that the Farnsworth 
is apparently measuring factors not measured by the 
other tests. . . . It is significant that high correlations 
ats “4 obtained between naming and color competence.” 
—P. Ash. 

2169. Michaels, David D. Optometric diagnosis. 
Part II. General considerations of testing pro- 
cedures. Optom. Wkly, 1955, 46, 1103-1109.—“The 
purpose of this paper has been to call attention to a 
variety of factors which may influence the validity 
and reliability of human measurements. A number of 
techniques . . . which may . . . increase the objec- 
tivity of the observations have been pointed out. 
It was shown that although few patients can be con- 
sidered trained observers one may design the test 
situation in such a manner as to approach this ideal.” 
Techniques for doing this may be gleaned from engi- 
neering psychology.—7. Shipley. 

2170. Michal, F. V. hay ser fatigue.) sl. 
Ofthal., 1954, 10, 362-367.—In Czech. (See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 2971.) 

2171. Morris, A., McGuire, Frederick L., & Van 
Cott, Harold P. (U.S. Naval Med. Res. Lab., New 
London, Conn.) Accuracy of the Macbeth il- 
luminometer as a function of operator variability, 
calibration, and sensitivity. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 
1955, 45, 525-530.—“The accuracy of the Macbeth 
illuminometer was studied by measuring a known 
source. The mean of a number of measurements from 
a number of operators gives a precise estimate of 
brightness. The most adequate measures are ob- 
tained when ‘calibration’ amperage of the working 
lamp is carefully determined and maintained with 
precision. To establish the relation between the 
sensitivity of the eye and brightness measurements, 
the difference thresholds for lighter and darker were 
determined. The close similarity of the curves for 
the threshold data and for the brightness measure- 
ments demonstrates that ‘match’ judgments are es- 
sentially discriminations of ‘lighter’ and ‘darker’.”— 
F. Ratliff. 

2172. Newhall, Sidney M. (Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, N. Y.) Chromatic perceptions 
of achromatic presentations. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 
51, 277-289.—A case of color perceptions of achro- 
matic pictures in a man in his late seventies is dis- 
cussed.. He had done a great deal of retouching and 
fine color tinting of black-and-white photographs. 
No physiological abnormalities were found but a 
condition of deuteranomalous trichromatism was pres- 
ent. It was suggested that this might be a case of 
conditioned color response.—M. J. Stanford. 

2173. Ogle, Kenneth N. St is and vertical 
disparity. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 53, 495- 
504.—An experimental arrangement is decribed which 
permits the determination of stereoscopic depth acuity 
and validity, using a point light source as test object, 
when vertical disparities are introduced between the 
images of the light source seen by the two eyes. The 
results show that despite unexpectedly large vertical 
disparities (up to 25 minutes of arc) stereopsis still 
exists, and that the stereoscopic depth will be valid. 
In general the limiting vertical disparities beyond 
which stereopsis does not occur decrease with the 
transverse disparity and, with some individual varia- 
tion, decrease as the test light is placed farther and 
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farther from the fixation point in peripheral vision. 
These results are —s with special reference to 
the overlapping of neurons in the cortex and to the 
origin of stereopsis.—S. Renshaw. 

2174. Pfefferkorn, spe G., & SS 
Changes in position of presentation as to 

efficiency in stimulus identification. 
Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 406-412.—An ap- 
paratus is described for determining the accuracy of 
perceptual identification of a gap in a circular figure. 
Results using it indicate that perceptual efficiency 
does vary as a function of the position of the gap. 
Reasons for the findings and for closure and anti- 
closure errors are considered.—C. F. Haner. 

2175. Piéron, Henri. Le probléme du réle des 
processus récepteurs, transmetteurs et interpré- 
tateurs dans la vision chromatique. (The role of 
the receptive processes, transmitters and interpreters 
in chromatic vision.) Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 220- 
221.—Abstract. 

2176. Pollack, Philip. A note on monocular 
depth perception. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 315- 
318.—Since monocular as well as binocular depth 
perception can readily be obtained, it is suggestive 
that “depth” be reserved for monocular and “stereop- 
sis” for binocular depth perception—R. H. Waters. 

2177. Popov, Catherine. Sur l’accroissement de 
la sensation lumineuse par la stimulation sonore, 
étudiée par la méthode électroenc lographique 
et par la méthode des images consécutives. (Con- 
cerning the increment in luminous sensation with 
stimulation by loud sound, studied by the electroen- 
cephalographic method and by the method of after- 
images.) C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 1955, 240, 1268- 
1271.—The @ wave showed a greater reduction and 
for a period about twice as long when sound stimu- 
lation immediately preceded light stimulation as com- 
pared to light stimulation alone. Also, visual after- 
images were more intense, more numerous, and ap- 
peared in more hues of greater saturation following 
the combined stimulation than for light stimulation 
alone. It was concluded that the cerebral visual 
centers were excited by both sound and light stimu- 
lation to produce the increase in luminous sensation. 
—R. W. Burnham. 

2178. Prentice, W. C. H. (Swarthmore Coll., 
Pa.) Red light and the function of the rods. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 727-730.—Griffin, Hub- 
bard, & Wald, in 1947, and Chapanis, in 1949, report 
that rods and cones are both sensitive to light waves 
beyond lengths of 650 millimicrons. Nevertheless 
much of our contemporary literature continues to 
assert that rods are insensitive to the red end of the 
spectrum. Some suggestions about the origin of this 
error are made.—R. H. Waters. 

2179. Pro’ek, I. (Conditioning of optical blink- 
ing reflex by suggestion.) Cas lék. ces., 1954, 93, 
1074-1077.—In Czech. (See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 
8(4), abs. 2950.) 

2180. Rady, A. A., & Ishak, I.G. H. (Einshams 
U., Abbasia, Cairo, Egypt.) Relative contributions 
of. disparity and convergence to stereoscopic 
acuity. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 530-534.— 


“Stereoscopic acuities were determined with and 
without eye movement, following the experimental 
procedure used by Wright. 


Two illuminated aper- 
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inst 
for 

ted horizontally for various visual 
ee ym up to 5. wary Wy" and for high, low, and un- 


tures were used as the targets seen in the dark 
Fo black Soh oem Measurements were 


equal luminances. A critical study of the results 
showed that disparity was oe: for the . 
part of stereoscopic acuity. Pt pe eye 
movement (convergence movements), if any, appears 
to be constant and is of minor importance compared 
to the part played by a "—F, Ratliff. 

2181. Ricciuti, Henry (U. Colorado Sch. 
Med., Denver, Colo.), ae Misiak, Henryk. The ap- 

tion of the constant method in determining 
frequency (CFF). J. gen. "Psychol., 1954, 
sh 213-219.—A technique was developed which con- 
stituted an adaptation of the method of constant 
stimuli. The apparatus used for presenting the inter- 
mittent light stimulus and making CFF determina- 
tions was an electronic unit. The data revealed that 
the constant method appeared to be superior to the 
more commonly used jnd method for determining 
CFF. The jnd method was felt to be capable of 
yielding satisfactory results with well trained, well 
motivated subjects capable of maintaining sustained 
attention and making difficult judgments—M. J. 
Stanford. 

2182. Riggs, Lorrin A. Color and the retina. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 223-224.—Abstract. 

2183. Rochlin, Alan M. (Duke U., Durham, N. 
C.) The effect of tilt on the visual perception of 
parallelism. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 223-236. 
—Two lines were presented and O was required to 
adjust one until the two appeared parallel. Two line- 
lengths, 4 inter-line distances, and 12 degrees of tilt 
were employed. The variable and constant errors 
made by 4 Os furnished the data. Variability of set- 
ting was greater for oblique as compared with vertical 
and horizontal lines regardless of line-length. Vari- 
ability decreases with the longer lines and with 
smaller inter-line distances. The results are com- 
pared with other studies in the series directed toward 
an analysis of the perception of spatial relationships. 
—R. H. Waters. 

2184. Roelofs, C. Otto, & Zeeman, W. P. C. 

t size. Ophthalmologica, 1955, 129, 166- 
186.—The size of a luminous rectangle observed in a 
mirror at various distances was altered and made 
equal to the apparent size of a standard at a distance 
of 1 m. With monocular vision in the dark “size 
constancy” proved to be lost; the visual space shrinks 
into practically one single plane in which apparent 
distances and apparent sizes of objects may be in- 
fluenced by auto- and hetero-suggestion. With binoc- 
ular vision in the dark, i.e., with the aid of con- 
vergence impulses, size-constancy existed only within 
a distance of 4.5 m. At distances of 4.5 to 26.6 m. 
the apparent size of an object decreases, but less than 
the size of the retinal image belonging to it. At a 
distance of more than about 27 m. the apparent size 
decreases proportionately to the reduction in size of 
the retinal image—S. Renshaw. 

2185. Schmidt, Ingeborg. (Columbia U., New 
York.) Some problems related to testing color 
vision with the Nagel anomaloscope. /. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 45, 514-522.—“. A discussion of 
some methodological and statistical problems in test- 
ing color vision with the Nagel anomaloscope . 
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elimination of training effects and determination of 
the total number of readings required to detect speci- 
fied minimum practical differences between individ- 
uals; application and frequency distribution of the 
anomalous quotient; determination of the normal 
matching range of mixtures and of comparison 
yellow; and test-retest reliability of the Nagel 
anomaloscope.”—F. Ratliff. 

2186. Schober, H. Uber die Akkommodations- 
ruhelage. (The relaxing point of Sohal, Line 1988 
Optik, 1954, 11, 282-290.—( See Ophthal. Lit., 195 
8(4), abs. 2966.) 

2187. Smith, Stanley W., Morris, A., & Dimmick, 
Forrest L. (U.S. Naval Med. Res. Lab., New Lon- 
don, Conn.) Effects of exposure to various red 
lights upon su uent dark adaptation measured 
by the method of constant stimuli. J. opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 45, 502—506.—“In order to answer a 
practical question as to the most effective red light to 
be used in military situations requiring dark adapta- 
tion, an experiment was undertaken to compare the 
effects of four ‘red’ filters at constant brightness 
levels. . . . The results show differences in the effects 
of adapting to light having dominant wavelengths 
of 601, 626, 640, 675, 690 ms, and neutral. The 
maximum sensitivity differences occurred early in 
dark adaptation (before two minutes). Dark adapta- 
tion proceeded most rapidly following adaptation to 
626 m#. The maximum difference between neutral 
and 626 m# was 0.5 loge#L and differences between 
the various ‘red’ conditions ranged from zero to 0.22 
log4#L.”—F. Ratliff. 


2188. Solley, Charles M., & Lee, Richard. (7u- 
closure 


lane U., New Orleans, La.) Perceived size: 

versus lic value. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 
68, 142-144.—Is the perceived size of disks a function 
of symbolic value, as found by Postman and Bruner, 
or of the gestaltian principle of closure? Disks bear- 
ing symbols of good closure were compared with 
equal disks bearing the dollar sign or the swastika 
by 24 Ss. No differences were found except that the 
disk bearing the dollar sign was over-estimated. The 
closure principle does not seem to operate—R. H. 
Waters. 

2189. Stamm, John S. (California Inst. Tech., 
Pasadena.) Fourier for curves of affec- 
tive value of color as functions of hue. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 68, 124-132.—Additional samples of 
Guilford’s curves of affective value of color were 
subjected to Fourier analyses in order to bring out 

“certain inherent relationships between affective udg- 
ments and the visual dimensions of color.” Rk. 
Waters. 

2190. Suzumura, A. (Influence of environment 
on visual functions.) Acta Soc. ophthal. Jap., 1954, 
58, 163-166; 235-238.—In Japanese. (See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 2970.) 

2191. Swiezawska, K. Colour-discrimination of 
the sand lizard Lacerta agilis L. Bull. int. Acad. 
Cracovie, (Acad. pol. Sci.), Cl. Sci. Math. et Nat., 
Ser. B. (11), 1949, 1-20.—Using the method of posi- 
tive training to Ostwald’s colored papers, the author 
showed the sand lizards Lacerta agilis L. to discrimi- 
nate at least eight colors: red, orange, yellow, yellow- 
green, green, blue-green, blue, and violet. The maxi- 
mum of color-discrimination falls on yellow-green, 
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i.e., a color which corresponds quite well to the colora- 
tion of male lizards at mating time. The minimum 
falls on red and violet. The author succeeded in dis- 
tinguishing for lizards three groups of colors related 
to one another, separated from one another on one 
side by yellow-orange, on the other by blue. 11 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. 

2192. Teichner, Warren H., Kobrick, John L., & 
Wehrkamp, Robert F. (OM Res. & Dev. Center, 
Natick, Mass.) — effects of terrain and observa- 
tion distance on relative depth discrimination. 
Amer. J. Psychol, 1955, 68, 193-208.—The effects of 
viewing distance ‘and of terrain upon the apparent 
relative s —_ positions of two large targets are re- 
ported. Rectangular targets, 77 X 64 in., the com- 
parison target mounted on a | ers observed by 
4 Ss at distances ranging fr to 3000 ft. o” 
linear threshold for equality increases exponential 
for both monocular and binocular viewing for 
conditions. Binocular observation is generally su- 
perior up to 1900 ft. Binocular disparity threshold is 
not a constant but decreases with distance and with 
the presence of environmental change. Results are 
related to other studies of depth perception—R. H. 
Waters. 

2193. ae be miner a. Gieees, Bi 
comparison of unioc an ocular criti 
flicker frequencies: simultaneous and alternate 
flashes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 37-53.—The 
CFF over a range of about 6 log units (millilam- 
berts) was measured for each eye alone and for both 
together, binocular regard, with the flashes in and out 
of phase in the latter condition. The test-patches 
were ot 6° subtense and fell on corresponding retinal 
areas when viewed binocularly. Results from the 2 
Ss indicate that, over the range of flash luminance 
tested, the binocular CFF for in-phase flashes is sig- 
nificantly higher than it is for both out-of-phase 
flashes and the uniocular CFF. These findings are 
interpreted in terms of Crozier and Wolf's theory of 
binocular interaction —R. H. Waters. 


2194. Lage wre og (U. eeicaee. Il.) The 
effect on critical flicker ey pe of inter 
differences in intensity an in phase relations of 
flashes of light. Amer. 7 Pevckel 1954, 67, 632- 
646.—The experiment reported was ‘designed to de- 
termine the effect of interocular differences on the 
CFF with binocular regard. The CFF for left and 
the right eye alone and together was determined for 2 
sizes of target, 2 retinal locations, and with both in- 
and out-of-phase flashes in the 2 eyes. Results indi- 
— that (1) a less intense stimulus in one eye has, 

Fo» eneral, a damping or subtractive effect on the 
CFF of a brighter stimulus on the other retina, (2) 
that in-phase flashes yield higher CFF’s than out-of- 
phase flashes, and (3) that this latter effect is present 
even though the flash rate is above the CFF threshold 
for the less intensely stimulated eye—R. H. Waters. 

2195. Tresselt, M. E. (Washington Square Coll., 
New York U.) The effects of background contrast 
upon the time-error in visual extents and certain 

related to the judgments. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1955, 52, 75-82.—24 subjects were given 
four sets of black stimulus-lines on four shades of 
gray and required to judge the lines in terms of the 
categories larger, smaller, or equal, and also the 
Guilford Martin battery of tests. The results indi- 
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cated that all the errors were significantly negative in 
direction. When correlations were made between the 
13 personality factors and the number of times the 
“larger” category was used, it was found that Factors 
D, I, and O were significant at the .05 level.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

2196. Wapner, Seymour, & Werner, Heinz. 
(Clark U., Worcester, Mass.) —— laws of or- 
ganization organismic theory pevoupiion: 
effect of asymmetry induced by the factor of simi- 
larity on the position of the apparent median plane 
and apparent horizon. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 
68, 258-265.—The effect of asymmetry of a test pat- 
tern on the position of the apparent median plane 
and horizon was investigated. The test pattern con- 
sisted of 3 contiguous squares. Two of these were 
adjacent and similar in color and stripes, differing 
in these respects from the third square. When the 
center of the pattern is placed on the objective median 
plane and horizon, S tends to displace the apparent 
plane and horizon in the direction of the square 
similar to the center square. “The significance of this 
experiment lies in the demonstration that laws of 
organization, usually described in phenomenal terms, 
can be shown to have an effect ... that can be 
measured in behavioral terms.”—R. H. Waters. 


2197. Warren, J. M., & Pinneau, S. R. = 
Oregon, Eugene.) Influence of form on j 

of apparent area. Percep. mot. Skiils, 1955, 5, 710. 
—The geometrical area of the circle, square, cross, 
and triangle judged subjectively equal to a 600 mm.” 
standard circle was determined for 32 Ss by the 
method of constant stimuli. It was found that: (a) 
With regard to subjective equality the four forms 
constituted two significantly different populations. 
The subjectively equal square was slightly larger than 
the standard circle in geometrical area, while the 
subjectively equal triangle and cross were approxi- 
mately 20% smaller. The PSEs of the square and 
circle did not differ significantly, nor did the PSEs 
for triangle and cross. (b) The data indicated that 
the Ss, although instructed to equate the figures in 
area, tended to equate the forms in the maximum 
vertical dimension.—C. H. Ammons. 

2198. Weiner, Melvin. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Mass.) The effects of differently structured visual 
fields on the perception of verticality. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 68, 291-293.—Three visual frame- 
works varying in complexity, a luminous rod, or 
square, or cube, were employed to test the hypothesis 
that the influence of the visual framework on the 
perception of the vertical would increase with its 
complexity. Results from 12 to 15 Ss tested for each 
framework support the hypothesis—R. H. Waters. 


2199. Welsman, H. S., & McCulloch, Clement. 
The fields of vision and their significance when 
projected into space. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 
53, 694-699.—The fields of vision of dark objects 
on a white background have been mapped for dif- 
ferent sizes of test objects, different contrasts between 
object and background, and different quantities of 
illumination. These data have been calculated, as- 
suming a constant-sized object seen at different work- 
ing distances. The fields so obtained are long, needle- 
like figures, whose forms indicate the low probability 
of seeing a small object in the distance and the true 
shape of visual space about us.—S. Renshaw. 
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2200. Wiechers, James Edward. Agua ot 
of visually 
1955, 15, 


some factors related to the 
presented stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 
873-874.—Abstract. 

2201. Wojtusiak, R. J.. & Miynarski, M. In- 
vestigations on the vision of infra-red in animals. 
II. Further ts on water tortoises. Bull. 
int. Acad. Cracovie, (Acad. pol. Sci.),Cl. Sci. Math. 
et Nat., Ser. B Po , 1949, 95-120.—Experiments 
with two sectors of red light, one of which contained 
a full amount of infra-red while the other was com- 
pletely deprived of it, confirmed previous results that 
tortoises discriminate between the two sectors on a 
basis of differences in their content of heat radiation. 
Tortoises discriminate equally well a sector of pure 
infra-red, projected on a white screen and invisible 
to the human eye, from a sector of dark-red light de- 
prived of infra-red. When a single sector of pure 
infra-red has been projected in various tests on dif- 
ferent fields of the white screen, in the majority of 
cases the tortoises chose the fields of the screen onto 
which fell the above-mentioned sector. It has been 
also demonstrated that tortoises discriminate infra-red 
best in darkness. 12 references.—M. Choynowski. 

2202. Wyszecki,G. Beitrag zur valenzmetrischen 
Untersuchung der es aro (A colorimetric 
investigation of chromatic te 19 ) Farbe, 1954, 
3, 93-104.—(See Ophthal. 1955, 8(4), abs. 
2929, ) 

2203. Zeidner, or Gordon, Donald A., 
Goldstein, Leon G., & Marks, Melvin R. (The 
Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C.) 
Dark-adaptation time for testing night-vision 
ability. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 25, 
37 p.—To determine the optimum dark- adaptation 
time for mesopic testing, 100 soldiers between 19 and 
25 years of age were pre-adapted to 753 mL and then 
tested in an optical instrument at 30-second intervals 
on the Modified Landolt Ring (retinal resolution) 
and the Chevron Contrast (brightness-contrast sensi- 
tivity) Mesopic tests at 6.67 log ##L. There was an 
improvement of 9.99 minutes of visual angle and .38 
in density contrast between 1 and 5 minutes of adapta- 
tion, as compared with .74 minutes and .09 contrast 
units between 5 and 10 minutes. These average 
amounts of improvement during the second 5-minute 
interval were less than the differential in visual angle 
or contrast between sets of targets in the useful 
ranges of the mesopic tests. 10 minutes of dark adap- 
tation are recommended for large-scale mesopic test- 
ing —TAGO. 


(See also abstracts 1862, 1874, 1875, 1878, 2034, 2052, 
2416, 2810, 3349, 3371, 3372, 3380, 3609, 3622, 3631, 
3633) 
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2204. Adler, Hubert J. A new middle ear phe- 
nomenon. Eye, Ear, Nose, Thr. Mon., 1955, 34, 244- 
246.—Noise was found emanating from the middle ear 
actuated by pressure waves from a Siegle otoscope. 
Certain types of noises can be heard in all normal 
ears. Changes in the character of these noises de- 
velop in patients with middle ear pathology. Record- 
ings of these noises have been made.—J. C. G. 
Loring. 
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2205. Black, John W. 


(Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) The reception of repeated and overlapping 
speech patterns. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 
494-499.—Nonsense syllables (of the CVC type) 


were read to listeners over two channels. The signal 
to one ear was direct and the signal to the other ear 
was delayed from 0 to 0.33 sec. In general, intelli- 
gibility was highest under the condition of zero delay 
and was low under delays of .05 and .23 sec.—/. 
Pollack. 

2206. Delattre, Pierre C., Liberman, Alvin M., 
& Cooper, Franklin S. (Haskins Lab., New York.) 
Acoustic loci and transitional cues for consonants. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 769-773.—Systematic 
manipulation of the first and second-formant transi- 
tions of synthetic vowels was carried out with the 
Haskins Laboratory pattern playback. Optimal sec- 
ond-formant loci were determined for the voiced stops, 
b, d, and g, to be at 720, 1800, and about 1200 cps, 
respectively. These loci. were relatively independent 
of the steady-state level of the first formant or of the 
extent of the first-formant transition. For recognition 
of these voiced stops, however, the second formant 
transition should “point to” these loci rather than 
include the entire transition from the consonant loci 
to the steady-state vowel level. The first-formant 
locus was the same for all of the voiced stops.—/. 
Pollack. 

2207. Denes, P. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) Ef- 
fect of duration on the perception of voicing. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 761-764.—The recogni- 
tion of a final consonant as voiced or unvoiced was 
studied as a function of three non-spectral charac- 
teristics. The variables were manipulated by the 
Haskins Laboratory pattern yee machine. The 
ae of recognition of the voiced consonant 
in : as the duration of the preceding vowel in- 
creased; as the duration of the final consonant de- 
creased; and, to a lesser degree, as the vowel- 
consonant ratio increased. Since the final consonant, 
when presented alone, always sounds voiceless, the 
results strikingly show the effects of mae sgn var- 
iables on phonemic recognition.—/. Pollack. 


2208. James P. (Indiana U., Blooming- 
ton.) dence of the masking a 
from perstimulatory fatigue of an a 


stimulus. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 737-740. 
—The loudness of a continuously-presented tone and 
the masking produced by a continuously-presented 
noise were examined as a function of the duration of 


sound exposure. The loudness of the tone decreases 
with continued re in the manner previously de- 
scribed ( imulatory fatigue or loudness adapta- 


tion); whereas the masked threshold shows no 
change.—I. Pollack. 
2209. Fry, D. B. (U. Coll. 
Duration and intensity as ph 
stress. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 
7 68.—Listeners spoke common nouns to produce 
either a noun or a verb. The intensity and the dura- 
tion of the vowel sounds were measured under both 
conditions. Words were then synthesized on the Has- 
kins Laboratory pattern playback in which the in- 
tensity ratios and the duration ratios of the vowels 
were independently manipulated. In general, the 
percentage of “noun” judgments increased as ratio of 
the intensity (and the duration) of the first vowel to 
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the intensity (and the duration) of the second vowel 
increased. ges in the duration ratio, however, 
were more effective than changes in the intensity ratio 
in judgments of linguistic stress —/. Pollack. 

2210. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California, 
Los Angeles.) System in the relationship of affec- 
tive value to uency and intensity of auditory 
stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 691-695.— 
Singer and Young’s data on the relation of affective 
response to intensity and frequency of auditory stimuli 
(see 15: 3359) are treated to show the shape of the 
regression of affective value as a function of these 
variables. The two curves obtained are then com- 
es in the drawing of a chart of isohedrons.—R. H. 

aters. 


2211. Husson, Raoul. (Sorbonne, Paris, France.) 
Sur le conditionnement physiologique de l’intensité 
de la voix. (On the physiological conditioning of 
vocal intensity.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 
197-200.—Systematic observations on the voices of a 
number of opera singers were obtained in an anechoic 
chamber. Intensity, depth, register (monophasic or 
diphasic), vowel emitted, and azimuth were varied 
independently. Singers judge their own vocal in- 
tensity by osseous conduction, and by reference to 
the internal sensitivities forming the vocal “body 
image.”—C. J. Smith. 

2212. Lichte, William H., & Gray, R. Flanagan. 


(U. Missouri, Columbia.) The i ce of over- 
tone structure on the of = tones. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 431-436.—“The pitches of 


pairs of complex tones at fundamental frequencies of 
250 and 700 cps were measured ; one tone of each pair 
contained only the lower partials, the other contained 
many strong high partials. Pitch was measured by 
having the Ss adjust the frequency of a pure tone 
until it equalled the complex tone in pitch.... 
Marked individual differences in pitch were found 
for each complex tone. At each frequency, the tone 
with the strong high partials was higher in pitch. 
. . . The overtone structure of a complex tone ap- 
pears to influence its pitch to a degree that is of theo- 
retical and practical significance.”—J. Arbit. 

2213. Mathes, R.C. (Box 181, Escondido, Calif.) 
Monaural direction finding. /. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1955, 27, 792—The ability of a listener to detect 
changes in the direction of a complex sound with onl 
one ear available for listening is discussed.—/. 
Pollack. 


2214. Meyer, Max F. (3939 Loquat, Miami 33, 
Fla.) Theory for ee 19, 15, and 11 plus a 
resulting “sin 19x + sin 15x”. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 749-750.—“An old and 
revived A peeves method is applied to the hydraulic 
theory of cochlear mechanics.”—/. Pollack. 
2215. Neff, William D., & Hind, Joseph E. (U. 
Chicago, Il.) Audi thresholds of the cat. J. 
acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 480-483.—Absolute be- 
havioral thresholds were obtained for cats for fre- 
quencies between 62.5 and 60,000 cps. Comparison 
with ished data upon human ears indicates com- 
parable thresholds to 4,000 cps., but, for higher fre- 
uencies, the cat is considerably more sensitive.—/. 
ollack. 
2216. Okamoto, Michinar; Sato, Masao, & 
Kirikae, Ichiro. Studies of the acoustic reflex. 











RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


Part 11. Experimental studies on the function of 
the tensor tympani muscle. Amn. Otol., etc., St. 
Louis, 1954, 63, 950-959.—The following values of 
the latency in this reflex are: burst of action current 
of the muscle, 6-8 msec., contraction of the muscle, 
7-10 msec., and inward movement of the tympanic 
membrane, 18-19 msec. The behavior of the dis- 
charge suggests tonic and kinetic discharges, i.e. 2 
neuromuscular units. “The threshold of activity of 
the tonic unit was 80 phones and that of the kinetic 
unit was 90 phones. The fluctuation of the tympanic 
membrane in the retracted position under continuous 
loud sounds, discovered by Lorente de NO etc., is 
due to the synchronous discharge of almost all the 
neuro-muscular units of the tensor tympani muscle of 
both ears.” This reflex may be to protect inner ear 
against acoustic injury and to accommodate it to 
acoustic stimulation.—/. C. G. Loring. 


2217. Pikler, Andrew G. (808 Silvergate, San 
Diego 6, Calif.) The musician as a guinea pig. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 617.—The author 
makes a plea for utilization of the trained musical 
listeners in psycho-acoustical (Pitch) experiments 
rather than the studied avoidance of these “atypi 
listeners.—/. Pollack. 

2218. Pollack, Irwin. (Bolling AFB, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Sound level discrimination and varia- 
tion of reference testing conditions. /. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 474-480.—Sound level discrimina- 
tion was examined by the constant stimulus or A-B 
procedure. Two reference signals (the A’s of the 
A-B procedure) were employed in a single test. 
Systematic changes in discrimination were associated 
with differences in the two reference signals. The 
results are examined in terms of the psychological di- 
mensions of auditory discrimination.—/. Pollack. 

2219. Santamarina, Fernando G. Practical office 
audiology. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1955, 61, 
437-449.—A detailed description of office audiometric 
practice under the following headings: (1) history, 
(2) otolaryngological examination, (3) voice and 
tuning fork tests, (4) puretone audiometry, (5) 
speech audiometry, (6) hearing aid evaluation, and 
(7) vestibular tests —J. C. G. Loring. 


2220. Schubert, Earl D., & Parker, Charles D. 
Pa U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Addition to Cherry’s 

dings on switching speech between the two ears. 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 792-794.—The 
demonstration of Cherry and Taylor of the deteriora- 
tion of speech intelligibility when speech is alternately 
presented to the two ears was repeated. Maximum 
deterioration of intelligibility was obtained for switch- 
ing rates of about 4 per second. Notable is the fact 
that intelligibility is significantly higher when the 
“non-signal” ear is stimulated by noise than when it is 
not exposed to any additional auditory signal.—/. 
Pollack. 

2221. Shapley, James L. Reduction in the loud- 
ness of a ages to tone in one ear following the 
introduction of a thermal noise in the opposite 
ear. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 417-422.—A 
reduction of about 15 decibels in the sensation of a 
250-cycle tone of 90 decibels was found to have oc- 
curred when a 90 decibel thermal noise was introduced 
in the other ear. About 4 decibels of the loss were 
attributable to peripheral masking, it was calculated. 
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Very large differences in mean shift were noted 
among the 30 o_o i, possible re reasons for which are 


discussed.—C. F 

2222. Small, phere old M., Jr. (Lehigh U., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.) Note on the threshold of pulsed signals 
as a function of duty and 
J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 794.—Absolute thresh- 
olds of in tones were obtained over a range 


of duty cycles and carrier frequencies. Thresholds 

with increasing sound-time fraction over 
oe of carrier frequencies examined.—/. Pol- 
lac 


2223. Small, Arnold M., Jr. (Lehigh U., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.) Some encing the pitch 
of Oe ted . J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 751-760.—If a tone (carrier fre- 
quency) is hates at a Views = ha 
quency ), listeners can, under certain conditions, mak 
frequency matches between either the carrier rae 

or the pulsing frequency, or between both. 
The effect of the rise-fall time, duty cycle, and carrier 
frequency of pulsed tones ends the oo of the 
pulsing frequency was examined an attempt to 
reduce non-linear effects, all measurements were con- 
ducted 20 db above threshold. In general, accuracy 
of fr cy matching to the pulsing frequency de- 
cape ies each of the three variables was increased. 
—I. Pollack. 

2224. Symmes, David; Chapman, Loring F., & 
Halstead, Ward C. (U. "Chic o, lll.) The fusion 
of intermittent white noise. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1955, 27, 470-473.—The analogue of critical flicker 
frequency increased as the noise level is increased 
and as the sound-time fraction is decreased. Critical 
decay times are calculated to be of order of 120 
msec. for burst durations of 10 msec. and longer. A 
group fusion test is described and sample results are 
given.—/. Pollack. 

2225. Thwing, Edward (Indiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) Spread of perstimulatory fatigue of a 
pure tone to neighboring encies. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 741-748.—The effect of con- 
tinuous exposure to a tone of one frequency upon the 
loudness of tones of adjacent frequencies was ex- 
amined. In general, the loudness change with con- 
tinued exposure decreases as the frequency difference 
between the exposure and test tones increases. Note- 
worthy is the fact that, while frequency shifts in 
masking tend to be uni-directional (low tones mask 
high tones much better than high tones mask low 
tones), frequency shifts in loudness adaptation are 
more nearly symmetrical on a log-frequency scale.— 
I. Pollack. 

2226. Totsuka, Genkichi; Nakamura, K & 
Kirikae, Ichiro. Studies of the acoustic 
Part I. graphic studies of the acoustic- 
auricular reflex. Amn. Otol., etc., St Louis, 1954, 
63, 939-949.—Conclusions are the following : (1) 
the latency of the reflex (reflex time) was 4.85 msec. 
With weak stimulating sounds it increased up to 6.88 
msec., (2) the pathway of this reflex is presumably 

“cochlea—cochlea nerve—cochlea nucleus—superior 
olivary complex—nucleus of the lateral lemniscus— 
facial nucleus—facial nerve—muscle of auricle.” The 
magnitude of the latency of this reflex conforms to 
this scheme, (3) the acoustic-auricular reflex and the 
tensor tympani reflex have similarities in their path- 
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way and latency, (4) the muscles of the auricle are 
made up of two types of neuro-muscular units— tonic 
and kinetic —J. C. G. Loring. 


(See also abstracts 1865, 1869, 2069, 2499, 2800, 
3626, 3651) 


RESPONSE PROCESSES 


2227. Abramson, H. A., Jarvik, M. E., & Hirsch, 
M. W. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., New York.) Lysergic 
acid diethylamide (LSD-25): X. Effect on reac- 
tion time to auditory and visual stimuli. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 40, 39-52.—This is one of a long 
series testing the effects of LSD-25 on various 
processes, this particular one testing influence on 
reaction time. 12 normal adult male S’s were given 
four tests, in order: control, 50 and 100 micrograms, 
and control. Reaction time tests occurred 2-24 hours 
after ingestion. There were no reliable differences on 
the manual reaction time tests, except in one case—to 
sound, comparing 100 micrograms with none. The 
verbal tests, however, were sensitive to this drug, time 
to name colors increasing with greater dosage.— 
R. W. Husband. 

2228. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, G. H. fv. 
Louisville, Ky.) Motor skills bibliography: IX. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1939, Volume 13. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 31-38.—178 references di- 
rectly pertinent to motor skills are given. The ab- 
stract number in the 1939 volume of Psychological 
Abstracts is included for each reference—C. H. 
Ammons. 

2229. Ammons, R. B., & Ammons, C. H. (U. 
Louisville, Ky.) Motor skills bibliography: X. 
Psychological Abstracts, 1940, Volume 14. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 93-100.—A total of 175 
references to studies dealing with many motor skills 
—locomotion, writing, drawing, speech, and those in 
performing on a variety of apparatuses—are listed. 
This is one of a series which gives comprehensive 
coverage of this area for research purposes.—P. 
Thomas. 

2230. Baerends, G. P. Egg recognition in the 
herring gull. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 93-94.—Ab- 
stract. 

2231. Bartschi-Rochaix, W. (Sulgeneckstr. 8, 
Bern, Switzerland), & Sutermeister, H. Zur Patho- 
physiologie des Lachens, zugleich ein Beitrag tiber 
licht-aktivierte Lachanfille. (Patho-physiology of 
laughter; a contribution to the problem of light- 
activated laughing fits.) Conf. neurol., 1954, 15, 10- 
32.—‘Forced laughing due to release and to stimula- 
tion is reviewed. From an EEG material of 780 com- 
bined metrazol and photic stimulations, and about 
2000 pure photic stimulations, 7 cases are published in 
which intermittent photic stimulation, with or without 
metrazol application, induced forced laughing. The 
heterogeneous nature of the material (inciuding 3 epi- 
leptics) and the variety of the underlying mechanisms 
are emphasized. Photic activation probably acts 
upon the ascending reticular system, besides other 
not well-known systems. The localization of forced 
laughing is uncertain. The frequency of the stimuli 
is important for experimental production of forced 
laughing.” French and English summaries. 30 
references.—M. L. Simmel. 
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2232. Beach, Frank A., Allan C., & 
Jacoby, George A., Jr. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Effects of electroconvulsive shock on 
sexual behavior in male rats. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1955, 48, 173-179.—After suitable pre- 
testing, male rats were subjected to 12 daily electro- 
convulsive shocks. The effect was to decrease the 
sensitivity towards sexual arousal and to increase the 
reactivity to sexual stimulation from coitus once 
aroused. Post-shock tests showed a recovery of 
normal arousal sensitivity and preservation of the in- 
creased coital sensitivity. Possible explanations in 
terms of sympathetic-parasympathetic influences are 
considered. 23 references.—L. J. O’Kelly. 


2233. Bilodeau, Edward A. (A.F. Personnel Ctr., 
Lackland AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) Motor per- 
formance as affected by magnitude and direction 
of error contained in knowledge of results. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 40, 103-113.—Five sec. after complet- 
ing a simple motor response, S was provided with 
knowledge of results. For one set of treatment 
groups, the S's information contained an error greater 
than the error actually made, while for the second set 
of treatment groups, the S’s information contained 
an error less than the error actually made. Response 
errors made during the terminal trials showed that S’s 
behavior is a function of the error contained in knowl- 
edge of results, and further, that the magnitude and 
trends of response error are sometimes similar and 
sometimes different, depending upon the magnitude of 
the increase in the inflated or deflated error and upon 
the measure used.—R. W. Husband 

2234. Bouthilet, Lorraine; Eldridge, Carmen, & 
Miller, James G. (Psychological Research Associ- 
ates, Washington, D. C.) A bibliography for the 
development of stress-sensitive tests. USA Per- 
sonn. Res. Br. Note, 1953, No. 22, 125 p.—This bibli- 
ography (1862 references) surveys material -useful 
in developing stress-sensitive tests. References re- 
garded as having the most direct bearing on this 
purpose (118) are annotated. Included in the bibli- 
ography are references on effects of stress, measure- 
ment of these effects, anxiety and anxiety measure- 
ment, extreme or unusual environmental conditions, 
combat fatigue and war neuroses, and physiological 
stress reactions —7 AGO. 


2235. Braun, Hans-Gerhard. (U. Munich, Ger- 
many.) Uber abnormales sexuelles Verhalten des 
Goldhamsters und seine hormonelle Beeinflussung. 
(Abnormal sexual behavior of the Golden Hamster 
under hormonal influence.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 
10, 55-56.—Normal male hamsters play a passive 
role in mating. Atypical aggressive behavior, making 
breeding impossible, was observed, and found to be 
accompanied by atrophied testicles. Massive doses of 
gonadotropic hormone restored normal behavior.— 
H. E. Adler. 

2236. Brozek, Josef, & Taylor, Henry L. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) Tests of motor functions 
in investigations on fitness. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1954, 67, 590-611.—The nature and use of a test 
battery of motor functions are described. The battery 
includes tests of strength, of speed and of coordina- 
tion. An extensive experimental study shows that 
performance on these tests deteriorates under various 
conditions of stress. It is suggested that the battery 
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can be utilized in studies of = fitness and 
change of fitness under stress—R. H. Waters. 

2237. Busnel, René-Guy. (/nstitut national de 
la Recherche agronomique, Jouy-en-Josas, France.) 
Probabilité du réle prédominant d’un des carac- 
téres physiques des signaux acoustiques artificiels 
dans le déclanchement de phonotaxies et de phono- 
cinéses dans le régne animal. (The probability of 
the predominant role of one of the physical charac- 
teristics of artificial acoustic signals in the evocation 
of phonotaxes and phonokineses in the animal king- 
dom.) J. Physiol. Path. gén., 1955, 47, 123-128.— 
Evidence supporting the hypothesis that transients in 
complex acoustic signals are the major determinants 
of acoustically-directed behavior is reviewed. 50- 
item bibliography.—C. J. Smith. 

2238. Crowcroft, Peter. (Oxford U., Eng.) 
Notes on the behaviour of shrews. Behaviour, 
1955, 8, 63-80.—Observations of the behavior of 
captive shrews. Burrowing, aggressive behavior, 
and mating behavior are described. 19-item bibli- 
ography. German summary.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

2239. Day, R. H. (U. Bristol, Bristol, Eng.) 
The effect of size of target on accuracy of aim. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 659-667.—Twenty-five 
Ss were required to spear at targets 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6 
cm. in diameter. Accuracy of performance varied 
with target size, being lower for 3 and 6 cm. targets. 
Possible explanations of the results in terms of Mace’s 
concept of an implicit standard, Helson’s “hypothesis 
of par or tolerance,” and ocular-motor determinants 
are described.—R. H. Waters. 

2240. Eichler, Wolfdietrich. Pompilidenstudien 
auf Hiddensee. (Studies of Pompilidae at Hidden- 
see.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 25-29.—Various 
species of Pompilid wasps were observed building 
their burrows and provisioning them with spiders.— 
H. E. Adler. 

2241. Eisentraut, M. Vergleichende Beobach- 
tungen iiber das Sichbespucken bei Igeln. (Com- 
parative observations of the hedgehog’s spitting on 
itself.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 50-55.—Under the 
influence of chemical stimuli the European hedgehog 
(Erinaceus europaens L.) has been observed to chew 
on suitable material and after copious salivation to 
cover its spiny coat with the ensuing mixture. Ob- 
servations on young African hedgehogs (Paraéchinus 
aethiopicus deserti Loche) and a Persian hedgehog 
female (Hemiechinus auritis persians Satunin) show 
the identical behavior pattern. This behavior seems 
to be characteristic of all Erinaceinae. It may be 
similar to the “anting” found in birds.—H. E. Adler. 


2242. Epstein, Alan N., & Stellar, Eliot. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) The control of salt 
preference in the adrenalectomized rat. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 167-172.—Three experi- 
ments are reported. In the first, adrenalectomized 
animals deprived of salt until a severe salt need had 
developed showed an immediate high intake of 3% 
NaCl solution, as contrasted to the slower increase in 
preference for this solution by animals that had been 
allowed access to it immediately after their adrenal- 
ectomy. The second experiment demonstrated “that 
a decrease in the internal salt-level results in an 
elevation of the preference-aversion function at all 
concentrations. . . , The third experiment showed that 
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adrenalectomized animals markedly increase their in- 
take of 3% NaCl when being fed an rng ge 
resin which permits intestinal absorption of on y 
about 50% of the sodium entering the gut.”—L. /. 
O’ Kelly. 
2243. Fautrel, M. Etude de la fidélité de la dy- 
ie manuelle. (Study on the reliability of 
the manual dynamometer.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
psychotech., 1954, 3, 3-12.—Twenty boys aged 16 to 
18 were tested with 7 “Collin” dynamometers. Both 
right and the left hands were used. Sets of correla- 
tions were computed to find out the reliability of the 
method and all of them were found to be of doubtful 
significance. The experimenter feels that a study of 
the validity is unwarranted. The dynamometer as an 
instrument for measurement should be abandoned. 
51 references.—V. Sanua. 

2244. Fay, Temple. (7304 Elbow Lane, Phila- 
delphia 19, Pa. e probable origin and purpose 
of the ith A known as the sign of 
Babinski. Conf. neurol., 1954, 15, 63-68.—“Com- 
parative studies of early vertebrate forms (particu- 
larly amphibian types) under slow motion picture 
analysis reveal a response of the hind extremities to 
plantar stimulation which simulates the Babinski phe- 
nomena. The newborn human infant displays these 
same phenomena, and it is the author’s belief that the 
so-called Babinski reflex is a residual manifestation 
of an amphibian pattern concerned with the cycle of 
adaptation and propulsion at the level of free swim- 
ming amphibian types, and that the human nervous 
mechanism has retained this phenomenon, but con- 
trols its sacral organization by higher cortical mecha- 
nisms superimposed during more recent evolutionary 
expressions of propulsive function.” German and 
French summaries.—M. L. Simmel. 

2245. , James L. (MIT, Cambridge, 
Mass.) A difference limen for vowel formant fre- 
quency. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 613-617.— 
Differential thresholds for changes in individual vowel 
formant frequencies were determined in order to esti- 
mate the lower necessary limit of frequency resolu- 
tion for speech synthesizers. The thresholds are 
somewhat larger than thresholds reported by Stevens 
for single damped waves.—/. Pollack. 

2246. Frings, Hubert; Frings, Mable; Cox, 
Beverley, & Peissner, Lorraine. (Penn. State U., 
State College.) Recorded calls of herring gulls 
(Larus argentatus) as repellents and attractants. 
Science, 1955, 121, 340-341.—Gulls give an alarm 
call which causes other gulls that hear it to leave the 
region. The alarm call as given by gulls free in the 
air was recorded and broadcast via amplifier and 
loudspeaker. Gulls responded by ascending and with- 
drawing. A food-finding call of herring gulls was 
also noted, recorded and played. It proved to be 
highly attractive. Driving gulls away through the 
alarm call or attracting them from the area to be 
cleared by the food-finding call are discussed —S. J. 
Lachman. 

2247. Frumkin, Robert M. Visual aphrodisiacs. 
Sexology, 1954, 20, 481-483.—“An aphrodisiac is sup- 
posed to increase sexual desire. Certain visual im- 
pressions arouse sexual desire and thus may be con- 
sidered ‘visual aprhodisiacs.’ Examples of such visual 
impressions are a woman’s beauty and attractiveness 
or a man’s handsome appearance or his physical at- 
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tractiveness.” The erotic significance of any po- 
tential visual aphrodisiac is, in the final analysis, a 
problem in the social psychology of semantics. That 
is, the meaning of a potential aphrodisiac is the pro- 
duct of psychological and sociological forces im- 
pinging on a flexible, ever-changing human organism. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


2248. Gedda, Luigi; Bianchi, Alfonso, & Bi- 
anchi-Neroni, Lydia. (/nstituto di Genetica Medica 
e Gemellologia “G. Mendel,” Rome, Italy.) Voce 
dei gemelli; I. Prova di identificazione intragemi- 
nale della voce in 104 coppie. (The voices of twins; 
Part I. Proof of intrageminal identification of voice 
in 104 twin-pairs.) Acta genet. med. Gemellolog., 
1955, 4, 121-130.—58 monozygotic and 46 dizygotic 
twins were asked to listen to playbacks of their own 
and their twin’s voices, and to indicate which of the 
two voice samples was his co-twin’s. In 66% of the 
monozygotic pairs both twins were unable to identify 
their co-twin’s voice while 2% of the dizygotic pairs 
were unable to do so. In only 13% of the monozy- 
gotic pairs could both twins identify their co-twin’s 
voice while 78% of the dizygotic pairs were capable 
of doing so.—D. A. Santora. 


2249. Grzimek, Bernhard. Tétung eines Men- 
schen durch einen befreundeten Hund. (Killing 


of a human by a befriended dog.) 2Z. Tierpsychol., 
1953, 10, 71-76.—-Various theories are examined to 
explain the killing and partial eating of a woman by 
a German Shepherd dog. The author conjectures 
that an atypical displacement reaction of a psycho- 
pathological nature could account for the happenings. 


—H. E, Adler 


2250. Guertin, Wilson H. (VA Hosp., Knoxville, 
Towa.), & Wilhelm, Paul L. A statistical analysis 
of the electrodermal mse employed in lie de- 
tection. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 153-160.—“The 
lie detector examiner, using solely the Electrodermal 
Response phenomenon as his instrumental means of 
determining whether or not his subject attempts 
deception on the lie detector test, can make use of the 
present statistical analysis to supplement his empirical 
knowledge. With such addition he can become more 
proficient in the use of his equipment by placing more 
or less emphasis on deception criteria according to 
their statistical importance as is indicated in this 
similar work.”—M. J. Stanford. 

2251. Harlow, Harry F. Exploratory drives in 
primates. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 152-153.—Ab- 


stract. 


2252. Hasler, Arthur D., & Larsen, James A. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison.) The homing salmon. 
Sci. Amer., 1955, 193(2), 72-76.—Salmon are shown 
to have a very precise odor sensibility. Conditioning 
experiments indicate the possibility of training with 
odor as cue. Such evidence leads to the suggestion 
that the salmon returns to the particular stream in 
which it was hatched on the basis of odor. Field 
trials are planned to test this hypothesis—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2253. Herter, Konrad. (U. Berlin, Germany.) 
Uber das Verhalten von . (On the behavior 
of ferrets.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 56-71—The 
behavior of a pair of tame ferrets (Putorius furo L.) 
and their young was observed. Detailed descriptions 
are furnished of courtship, mating, pregnancy, birth 
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of the young, and development during the first 2 
months. 18 photographs.—H. E. Adler. 

2254. Hornstra, L. Over de vermoeiheid, I 
(Fatigue, I.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 160- 
177.—Fatigue is difficult to either define or measure. 
13 physiological measures were found to be unsatis- 
factory in determining fatigue. The only possible 
measure is one related to performance. Administra- 
tion of a number of paper and pencil tests to measure 
fatigue in this way is described in detail. Certain 
possibly measurable emotional effects of fatigue are 
also mentioned.—S. Duker. 

2255. Hornstra, L. Over de vermoeiheid, I 
(Fatigue, II.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9 3 250- 
259.—Except in the case of muscular fatigue, fatigue 
is largely a matter of emotions. Fatigue is lessened 
in proportion to the degree in which work is satisfy- 
ing and congenial. It may be that even when the 
work task itself is not satisfying that the situation 
as a whole may nevertheless be satisfying when needs 
are being met as a result of the performance of the 
task. It is concluded that fatigue is a psycho-somatic 
expression of partial frustrations and that this is a 
reversible process. 66-item bibliography.—S. Duker. 

2256. Husson, Raoul. Physiologie de la vibra- 
tion des cordes vocales. (Physiology of the vibra- 
tion of vocal cords.) C.R. Acad. Sci., Paris, 1955, 
241, 242-244.—“Recent experimental research, carried 
out im vivo in the human and the dog, has shown 
that, during phonation, the vocal cords receive a 
rhythmic neural influx to which the muscular motor 
units respond repeatedly within the limit permitted 
by their refractory period. The rhythm of this influx 
determines at each instant the voice frequency, spoken 
and sung.”—R. W. Burnham. 

2257. Katz, Milton S., & S g, S. D.S. (U. 
Rochester, New York.) Tracking performance as 
a function of frequency of course illumination. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 181-191.—This tested tracking 
performance on sine wave and irregular courses as 
a function of differing frequencies of intermittent 
course illumination, ranging from .5 to 4.0 flashes 
per second. 18 S’s gave these results: (1) Differ- 
ences in performance on sine wave and irregular 
courses were not statistically significant. (2) Track- 
ing error scores varied approximately inversely as 
the logarithm of illumination frequency, from .5 to 2.0 
flashes per second, with some reduction in slope of 
the function from 2 to 4 flashes. (3) Increase in 
illumination frequency from 2 to 4 per second, and 
from 4 to steady illumination, in both cases produced 
a highly significant reduction in tracking error scores. 
—R. W. Husband. 

2258. Kellogg, W. N. (Florida or: Kase Talla- 
hassee.) Sounds of sea animals. onograph 
record.) New York, Folkways Sports, rn 
in. X 33% RPM. $5.95. —This phonograph record 
contains 30 minutes of selected recording (15 min. 
per side) of the underwater noises made by salt-water 
fishes and porpoises. The sounds were picked up by 
Navy underwater sound gear over a 3-year period. 
Some of the noises were made by captive animals in 
tanks or aquaria; others are from wild or free-swim- 
ming specimens in the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf 
of Mexico. A narration accompanies and explains 
the sounds. On one side of the record are reproduced 
the underwater noises of snapping shrimp, toadfish, 
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parrotfish, sea catfish, white grunts, drumfish, cow- 
fish, and manatees. On the reverse side, sounds of 
the bottle-nose dolphin or porpoise are analyzed by 
the slow playback method to show how this animal 
uses the echoes of its own water-borne noises for the 
purpose of echolocation in the sea—R. W. Husband, 


2259. Kohn, Hugh B. (Air Force Personnel Ctr., 
Reno, Nev.) Suggestion relaxation as a ue 
for inducing hypnosis. /. Psychol., 1955, 40, 203- 
208.—Two groups, each consisting of 10 college stu- 
dents, were given different information as to the pur- 
pose of the experiment. One group of 10 persons was 
told that the experiment was one in relaxation train- 
ing, the other group was informed that the experi- 
ment involved hypnosis. Both groups were subse- 
quently exposed to the same tape recorded suggestions 
of relaxation, drowsiness, and sleep in such a manner 
that the use of the term “hypnosis” was avoided. 
Hypnotic phenomena were manifested in both groups, 
and no significant difference in susceptibility to hyp- 
nosis between groups was found. It is concluded 
that in an academic research setting it is technically 
feasible to induce hypnosis by means of an indirect 
method in such manner that the subject is unaware 
that he is being hypnotized—R. W. Husband. 

2260. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Dr. Kinsey and the medical profession. 
Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 172-184.—A critical re- 
view of the criticisms afforded the Kinsey reports is 
developed with special reference to rapprochement be- 
tween specialists with conflicting views. Lessons 
for future research are drawn.—L. A. Pennington. 

2261. Lehrman, Daniel S. Parental behavior in 
birds and the problem of “instinct.” Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 96-97.—Abstract. 

2262. Lewis, Don. Facilitation and interference 
in the performance of a variety of perceptual- 
motor tasks. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 181-182.— 
Abstract. 

2263. Leyhausen, Paul. Beobachtungen an einer 
brasilianischen Tigerkatze. (Observations on a 
Brazilian tiger cat. (Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 77- 
91—A Brazilian tiger cat (Leopardus wiedti pardic- 
tis Pocock) was ~ by the author for 10 months and 
closely observed. Detailed descriptions are given of 
the exploration of the new environment and com- 
pared with the behavior of the domestic cat. The 
relation of hunger, flight and details of feeding are 
analyzed. The burying of feces and urine are pro- 
posed as taxonomic criteria in Felidae. 15 photo- 
graphs.—H. E. Adler. 

2264. Lindemann, W., & Rieck, W. (U. Gaétt- 
ingen, Germany. ) Beobachtungen bei der Aufzucht 
von Wildkatzen. (Observations during the rearing 
of wildeats.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 92-119.— 
Qualitative observations are presented on 3 wildcats 
raised in captivity from an age of 24% weeks to 8 
months. Development was disturbed by various dis- 
eases. Under the heading of innate behavior, details 
are given of nursing, feeding, defecation and urina- 
tion, movement and resting position, cleaning and 
washing, defensive and threatening postures, and 
sound production. Also described are behavior to- 
ward domestic cats, play, and diurnal rhythms. Sen- 
sory development tested included smell and taste, and 
orientation. The kittens lost their original tameness 
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with age. Some limited i tion showed the 
wildcats to be about to the domestic cat in 
learning and memory. . EB. Adler. 

2265. McCranie, E. James, & Crasilneck, Harold 
B. The conditioned reflex in hypnotic age 
sion. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 120-123.— 
The study attempted to test the reality of ies 
age regression by determining the fate of established 
conditioned reflexes during regression. Hand with- 
drawal (voluntary) was conditioned in 6 subjects. 
Eye-lid reaction was conditioned in 6 other subjects. 
In the former group, the conditioned response was 
lost during hypnotic age regression; in the latter 
group, no change occurred during regression. The 
study appeared to furnish no neurophysiologic = 
of the reality of the phenomenon. French and - 
ish summaries.—S. Kavruck, 

2266. Matthes, Ernst. Die bei Fumea crassi- 
orella (Lepid., Psychidae) vor der Metamorphose 
stattfindende Drehung als el einer auto- 
nomen Instinkthandlung. (Turning of F. crassi- 
orella before metamorphosis as example of an autono- 
mous instinct.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 12-24.— 
Caterpillars of this species, after spinning a cocoon, 
normally turn so that the head is directed to the 
ground, before pupating. Experiments were made 
to determine whether this turning is due to reflex 
orientation or an autogenous instinctive action. Ob- 
servations took place on cocoons that had been split 
slightly lengthwise and turned horizontal or inverted. 
Others were attached to a vertical revolving disk. 
Additional groups were taken out of their cocoons 
and allowed to pupate in glass tubes and tubes made 
of cloth, or reinserted into their cocoons after re- 
versal. The results are interpreted as showing that 
neither gravity nor the recognition of the front or 
back of its cocoon is responsible for the turning be- 
havior. Appendix. Comparison with other Psy- 
chidae—H. E. Adler. 


2267. Morris, Desmond. 


Oxford U., Eng.) 
The causation of pseudof and pseudomale 
behaviour: a further comment. Behaviour, 1955, 
8, 46-56.—After describing a variety of male sexual 
motor patterns performed by females and vice versa, 


an analysis of this inversion behavior is made. Fac- 
tors responsible are: (1) hormonal or structural ab- 
normalities, (2) male submissiveness or female ag- 
gressiveness, (3) arousal and thwarting of sex drive, 
and (4) releasing stimuli for sex behavior of the 
opposite sex. German summary.—L. I. O’Kelly. 


2268. Mundy-Castle, A. C., & McKiever, B. L. 
The physiological significance of the gal- 
vanic skin response. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 
1952, No. 3, 23.—Abstract. GSR’s of 109 subjects 
during adaptation to buzzer.—C. M. Louttit. 


2269. Parker, George Howard. Background 
adaptations. Quart. Rev. Biol., 1955, 30, 105-115.— 
A review of the principal features of protective 
coloration and other skin-color adaptations. Repre- 
sentative examples of concealing coloration, “adver- 
tising” coloration and disguise are described. The 
humoral and neural factors controlling these adapta- 
tions are reviewed, the writer concluding that there 
is no real distinction between the two modes of pro- 
ducing color change, but that all such changes are 
ultimately mediated chemically.—L. J. O’Kelly. 
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2270. Payne, Robert B. (USAF School of Avia- 
tion Medicine, Randolph Field, Tex.) Some effects 
of motion sickness remedies upon psychologic per- 
formance. Int. Rec. Med., 1955, 168, 32-40.—Ex- 
perimental findings are reviewed in which the effects 
of motion sickness remedies upon objective measures 
of performance were studied. The review includes 
sensory functions, perceptual-intellectual functions, 
perceptual-motor functions, and secondary factors in 
impairment, especially task duration. On the basis 
of the available evidence, it is concluded that a moder- 
ate dose of hyoscine offers a minimal risk of be- 
havioral incapacitation.—B. Weiss. 

2271. Peterson, R. R., & Young, W. C. (U. 
Kansas, Lawrence.) Prolonged cold, sex drive and 
metabolic responses in the male guinea pig. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1955, 180, 535-538.—Exposure of adult 
male guinea pigs to cold from 31° to 36° F. for three 
months had no significant effect on strength of sex 
drive—J. P. Zubek. 


272. Ponzo, Mario. 
perception to action. Acta psychol., 
184.—Abstract. 

2273. Reuning, H. A factorial analysis of the 
Pauli Test (curve of work). Proc. So. Afr. psychol. 
Ass., 1954, No. 5, 20-22.—Abstract. 

274. Ribbands, Ronald. The honeybee. Sci. 
Amer., 1955, 193(2), 52-60.—Describes the findings 
of behavioral studies on honeybees including social 
units, communication, senses, and navigation.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2275. Rife, David C. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 


The motor factor from 
1955, 11, 182- 


Hand prints and handedness. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 


1955, 7, 170-179.—Numerous comparisons of the 
finger and palm prints of right and left-handers re- 
veal slight, but consistent and highly significant, 
tendencies toward greater bilateral symmetry among 
groups of left-handers. These tendencies are most 
obvious through comparisons of the distributions of 
patterns on the thenar/first interdigital area of the 
palm and arches on middle fingers. These associa- 
tions between dermatoglyphics and handedness, as 
well as those indicating linkage, demonstrate conclu- 
sively that handedness is contingent upon both he- 
redity and environment.—S. M. Schoonover. 


2276. Riss, W. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) Sex 
drive, oxygen consumption and heart rate in 
genetically different strains of male guinea pigs. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1955, 180, 530-534.—Four geneti- 
cally different strains of male guinea pigs were tested 
for differences in sex drive, heart rate, and oxygen 
consumption over a period of four months. It was 
found (1) that in three of the four strains O, con- 
sumption was significantly correlated with sex drive, 
(2) in no strain was heart rate correlated with sex 
drive, and (3) thyroxin injected animals were not 
proportionally improved in sex drive. It was con- 
cluded that an animal’s characteristic rate of energy 
output, as indicated by O, consumption, limits but 
does not fix the strength of sex drive—J. P. Zubek. 

2277. Rosenzweig, Mark R., Riley, Donald A., 
& Krech, David. (U. California, Berkeley.) Evi- 
dence for echolocation in the rat. Science, 1955, 
121, 600.—Ten blinded rats, trained on an elevated 
maze, were blocked 20 cm from the beginning by a 
15- by 15-cm metal barrier on half the trials in a 
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random sequence. “The test situation was designed 
to prevent solution by nonauditory cues.” Evidence 

. that rats can guide themselves in a maze by 
auditory cues—probably the echoes of sounds they 
produce,” is provided. “All the rats learned to select 
the correct path. Seven attained a level of 18 correct 
out of 20 successive trials.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2278. Rowley, Ian, & Mollison, B.C. (Common- 
wealth Sci. & /ndust. Res. Org., Hobart, Tasmania. ) 
Copulation in the wild rabbit, Oryctolagus cunicu- 
lus. Behaviour, 1955, 8, 81-83.—“Despite the com- 
mon usage of the phrase ‘breeding like a rabbit’ and 
their all too obvious reproductive success in this field 
of activity, the act of copulation of the European 
rabbit in nature has rarely been reported.” Intensive 
observation revealed greatest frequency of copula- 
tion to occur just prior to sunset. Description of 
male and female behavior is offered. German sum- 
mary.—L. J. O'Kelly. 

2279. Schaller, Friedrich. (U. Mainz, Germany.) 
Verhaltens- und sinnesphysiologische Beobach- 
tungen an Squilla mantis. (Behavior and ob- 
servations on the sensory physiology of Squilla 
mantis.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1953, 10, 1-12.—Feeding 
behavior of 12 S. mantis was observed in aquaria 
under dim illumination. Illumination above 100 
lux inhibited feeding. Optical, tactile and olfactory 
stimuli are involved in seeking and capturing prey. 
Receptors were studied on 100 additional animals. 
Partial covering of eyes resulted in differential loss 
of reaction to moving targets. Light plays a minor 
role in orientation in space. Eye stalks and stimuli 
provided by currents of water on the ae appear 
to influence orientation —H. E. Adl 

2280. Scott, Jack Hugh. Various effects at ma- 
turity of shocking, ignoring, or gentling rats dur- 
ing infancy. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 880-881. 
—Abstract. 

2281. Smith, Karl U. General theory of human 
motions. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 184-185.—Abstract. 

2282. Smith, P. A., & Smith, K. U. (U. Wiscon- 
sin, Madison.) Effects of sustained performance 
on human motion. Percep. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 23- 
29.—Duration of component movements of manipula- 
tion and travel on a panel control task were analyzed 
for 23 Ss. Manipulative movement, but not travel 
movement improved over a 6-day and an 8-week prac- 
tice period. Menstrual cycle appeared to affect only 
travel motion —C. H. Ammons. 

2283. Smith, Wendell I., & Powell, Elizabeth K. 
(Bucknell U., Lewisburg, Pa.) The role of emo- 
tionality in hoarding. Behaviour, 1955, 8, 57-62.— 
Strains of albino mice having high scores on defeca- 
tion and urination and long movement latency in the 
open field and hoarding alley hoarded more pellets 
than a strain of mice with low scores on the “emo- 
tional” variables. Within the emotional strain, how- 
ever, there was no systematic relationship between 
these variables and hoarding. French summary.— 
L. I. O’Kelly. 

2284. Solarz, Andrew Kasmer. The relation of 
intestinal absorption states to the inhibitory effect 
of hydration upon the running behavior of the 
white rat. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 888-889.— 
Abstract. 

2285. Stevens, Kenneth N., & House, Arthur S. 
(MIT, Cambridge, Mass.) Development of a quan- 
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titative description of vowel articulation. J. acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 484-493.—Systematic variation 
of three articulatory parameters was obtained with 
the aid of a synthetic vocal tract. Combinations of 
the three parameters were presented to trained listen- 
ers for vowel identification. The results agree closely 
(in terms of the equivalent formant frequencies pro- 
duced by the articulatory parameters) with previous 
real-voice data. It is suggested that the three articu- 
latory parameters are adequate descriptions of the 
relevant factors of vowel production.—/. Pollack. 


2286. Suhr, Virtus W. Evaluation of work dec- 
rement indicators. Proc. Iowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 
61, 433-438.—Various work decrement indicators 
were measured for a group of subjects on days when 
they received tea and when they did not. In general 
it seems tea has a calming effect, slowing reaction 
time but resulting in fewer false starts, and greater 
steadiness. Some of the fatigue indicators, however, 
yielded inconsistent or non-discriminating results.— 
C. F. Hanmer. 

2287. Symezak, M. (Jagiellonian U., Krakow, 
Poland.) Orientation memory and the social 
instinct in caterpillars of the Large White Butter- 
fly (Pieris brassicae L.) Bull. int. Cracovie, ( Acad. 
pol Sci.), Cl. Sci. Math, et Nat., Ser. B (IT), 1949, 
175-193.—Having described his experiments with 
caterpillars in various developmental stages, the author 
concludes that the social instinct, so very markedly 
conspicuous during the initial developmental stage, 
gradually becomes weaker from one moulting period 
to the next. At the same time orientation by memory 
is gradually transformed into unidirectional orienta- 
tion which bears a resemblance to Kiihn’s mnemo- 
tactic type and which could be called compass-like 
orientation. Such a wandering is terminated by 
finding a suitable spot for solitary pupation. 9 refer- 
ences.—M. Choynowski. 


2288. Teitelbaum, Philip. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Sensory control of hypothalamic 
hyperphagia. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
156-163.—Tests were made of the effect of caloric 
content, texture and positive and negative taste quali- 
ties of diet on the food intake of normal and hyper- 
phagic rats. On a powdered lab chow diet, the hyper- 
phagics eat two to three times as much as normals. 
When this diet is adulterated by the addition of vari- 
ous proportions of nonnutritive cellulose, normals in- 
crease the total intake, whereas hyperphagics steadily 
decrease their intake in proportion to the added cellu- 
lose, ceasing intake at 25% dilution and beyond. 
Change in texture causes obese hyperphagics to de- 
crease intake, but does not affect intake by normal 
animals or by hyperphagics previously maintained on 
a restricted diet (“dynamic hyperphagics”). 21 ref- 
erences.—L. I. O’Kelly. 

2289. Terzian, L. A., & Stahler, Nathan. (Naval 
Med. Res. Inst., Bethesda, Md.) The effect of age 
and sex ratio on the mating activity of Anopheles 
Quadrimaculatus Sax. J. erp. Zool., 1954, 127, 389- 
396.—The presence of spermatazoa in the sperma- 
thecae of female mosquitoes was found to vary sys- 
tematically when the age of one sex varied and the 
age of the other sex is held constant. Frequency of 
insemination is maximal when males are 3 days old 
and paired with 3 day old females and when 5 day old 
females are paired with 3 day old males. Thereafter 
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the percentage of females inseminated declines more 
rapidly as a function of the increasing age of the 
females than as a function of the increasing age of 
males. Mating also was found to depend on popula- 


tion sex ratios —R. T. Davis. 
A study of 
in rats. 


2290. Thomas, Charles Alfred, Jr. 
“externalization” of 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 889.—Abstract. 

2291. van Emde Boas, C. (Variations of libido 

the menstrual cycle. /nt. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 
214-219.—The data for this study consist of written 
menstrual records for periods from 1 to 5 years on 
275 women. The author disagrees with Benedek’s 
contention that the heterosexual urges vary according 
to cyclical hormonal influences, and that these urges 
are strongest during the fertile period. His findings, 
especially great individual variation in sexual de- 
sires, indicate that “. . . in the human female individ- 
ual-psychological and social-cultural factors play a 
larger part with regard to sexual desires than the 
biological-hormonal factors.”.—-H. D. Arbitman. 

2292. van Iersel, J. J. A. An attempt at an 
analysis of the parental behavior of the male 

ined stickleback. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 
95-96.—Abstract. 

2293. Vince, M. A. (Cambridge U., Eng.) The 
relation between hand movements and intellectual 
activity in a skilled task. Quart. J. erp. Psychol., 
1955, 7, 82-90.—“Subjects were required to trace a 
repeating pattern of circles which appeared one, two 
or three at a time in a slit. Only one circle at a time 
could be hit and subjects were instructed to discover 
for themselves a good path for joining the maximum 
possible number of circles . . .” thus allowing “. . . 
for various levels of response: pursuit movements, 
predictive movements, choice and a change of plan. 
At the end of the experiment subjects were asked to 
draw their idea of the pattern. The results support 
others obtained earlier in showing that in this situa- 
tion the subject’s idea of the pattern he is tracing is 
determined by his total (motor, as well as visual) 
responses to it.”"—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2294. Welford, A. T. Timing and organization 
of manual skilled performance. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 185-186.—Abstract. 

2295. Willis, Edwin R., & Roth, Louis M. (QM 
Res. Develop. Center, U.S.A., Natick, Mass.) Reac- 
tions of flour beetles of the genus Tribolium to 
carbon dioxide and dry air. J. exp. Zool., 1954, 127, 
117-152.—-CO, in low concentration attracts Tri- 
bolium but repels in high concentration. Species 
differences were noted in responses to CO,. Attrac- 
tion of Tribolium castaneum by CO, was reduced by 
amputation of club segments (containing receptors 
assumed to be olfactory in function). The authors 
suggested that CO, served to orient flour beetles 
toward CO, producing foods.—R. T. Davis. 

2296. Yule, E. Pratt. The historical and heuris- 
tic significance of the work of the Lorenz-Tin- 
bergen group on instinctive behavior. Proc. So. 
Afr. psychol. Ass., 1952, No. 3, 24-25.—Abstract. 

2297. Zaporozhets, A. B. Development of vol- 
untary movements. Aéta psychol., 1955, 11, 187- 
188.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 1867, 1871, 1872, 2164, 2337, 2407, 
2643, 3038, 3082, 3621, 3630, 3641) 
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2298. Arnold, Magda. The status of emotion in 
contemporary psychology. In Roback, A. A., Pres- 
ent-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 135-188.—Stress 
of this critical review is on the chaotic present-day 
theories of emotion rather than research findings ex- 
cept where the latter are crucial for theory. 53 ref- 
erences.—N. H. Pronko. 

2299. Attridge, B. F.. & Sampson, H. (Defence 
Res. Medical Lab., Toronto, Ont., Can.) A note on 
Ferguson’s learning-ability matrix. Canad. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 9, 84-90.—The usefulness of a dynamic 
model in theory building, such as proposed by Fergu- 
son (see 29: 2097) is emphasized. Some assumptions 
of the learning-ability model are presented, and ques- 
tions are raised about the relation of skills to ability, 
the meaning of “potentiality” in the definition of 
ability, and the comparison of abilities in different 
cultures.—R. S. Davidon. 

2300. Bailey, Clark J., & Porter, Lyman W. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Relevant cues in 
drive discrimination in cats. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 48, 180-181.—In an experiment where it 
was potentially possible for cats to discriminate, in 
a bar-pressing apparatus, cues originating from stom- 
ach distension or from hunger or thirst states, tests 
under satiation or thirst conditions yielded results 
which did not substantiate the stomach-distension 
hypothesis. It is concluded “that cats can use the 
cues specific to the hunger and thirst drives in order 
to learn a discrimination to get food or water.”— 
L. I. O’KRelly. 

2301. Brady, Joseph V. Experimental analysis 
of emotional behavior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 148- 
150.—Abstract. 

2302. Candee, Ben L., Jr. The recall of 
trait adjectives ted with conflicting ratings. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 761-762.—Abstract. 

2303. Coombs, Clyde H. The conjunctive, dis- 
junctive, and cormpensatory models for complex 
behavior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 154~-155.—Ab- 
stract. 

2304. Dember, William Norton. Decision-time 
and psychological distance. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 632.—Abstract. 

2305. Deutsch, J. A. Motivation. In Farrell, 
B. A., Experimental psychology, (see 30: 1811), 24- 
33.—An informal discussion of the typical problem 
areas and methods of approach of the psychologist 
interested in the laboratory study of motivation.— 
E. G. Aiken. 

2306. Eisman, Bernice S. (Riverside (Calif.) 
City Schs.) Attitude formation: the t 
of a color-preference response through mediated 
generalization. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
321-326.—"The investigation was designed to test the 
general hypothesis that a color-preference response 
(positive attitude) could be developed through medi- 
ated generalization, and that this preference could be 
demonstrated in four situations differing in context, 
complexity, and social significance.” An analysis of 
the findings in terms of reinforcement learning theory 
principles and concepts is presented.—L. N. Solomon. 
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2307. Fiske, Donald W., & Rice, Laura. (U. 

Chicago, Ill. Intra-individual response varia- 
bility. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 217-250.—Studies 
on intra-individual response variability are classified 
into and reviewed under the rubrics of (1) varia- 
bility of organic processes, (2) psychometric aspects, 
(3) spontaneous (aperiodic) variability, (4) sys- 
tematic variability, (5) change of response with 
change in stimulus or situation, and (6) relationships 
between variability and other variables (such as brain 
lesions, motivation variables, and personality traits 
and types). The relationships between variability 
and neurosis or psychosis (and personality correlates 
in general) have not been established definitively, but 
it is suggested that variability may be negatively re- 
lated to persistence and “character.” 233-item bibli- 
ography.—R. Perloff. 
2308. Funkenstein, Daniel H. (Boston ( Mass.) 
Psychopathic Hosp.) The of fear and 
anger. Sci. Amer., 1955, 192(5), 74-80.—Sum- 
marizes research with psychotics and normals on the 
influence of mecholyl on blood pressure in relation 
to stress situations. Adrenaline and noradrenaline 
raised blood pressure under stress conditions and 
analysis of experimental variables suggests that these 
hormones are secreted differentially in outward di- 
rected anger and inward directed fear or anxiety.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

2309. Galt, William E. Recent views on atten- 
tion. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 103-115.—Allterations in concepts 
and emphases in the study of attention are summarized 
as developments in this field during the past half cen- 
tury —N. H. Pronko. : 

2310. Goodnow, Jacqueline Jarrett. pron 
U., Cambridge, Mass.) Determinants of choice- 
distribution in two-choice situations. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 68, 106-116—Each of 60 Ss per- 
formed on one of a matched pair of 2-choice situa- 
tions. For each an event-probability of 50: 50, 70: 30, 
or of 90:10 was assigned. The hypothesis to be 
tested was that the event-probability would be a major 
condition of Ss’ choices. The hypothesis was sup- 
ported. For event-probability 50:50 Ss distributed 
their choices in a 50:50 fashion. For the other 
probabilities, the distribution of choices approached 
a 100:0 ratio. But other, psychological factors, S’s 
interests, goals, and his willingness to overlook losses 
are suggested as additional important conditions.— 
R. H. Waters. 

2311. Hayden, Stanley. Some behavioral cor- 
relates of empathy. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
875-876.—Abstract. 

2312. Heider, Fritz. Consciousness, the per- 

world and interaction with others. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 159.—Abstract. 

2313. Kendall, Ken. (National Film Board of 
Canada, Ottawa.) Urge! The engine of human 
action. USAF, ATC Instructors J., 1955, 6, 73-80. 
—“Motivation is vital because the sole purpose for 
all communication is pu action or else trans- 
mission has failed.” A message “should be used by 
the recipient.” Employing analogies with engineer- 
ing and other fields the author explains his views of 
practical motivation.—R. Tyson. 

2314. Krout, Maurice H. (Chicago (Jll.) Psy- 


chol. Inst.) An experimental attempt to produce 
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unconscious manual symbolic movements. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1954, 51, 93-120.—100 college students were 
used in a series of 16 motor and one verbal experi- 
ment. Each of these motor series except No. 1 pre- 
sented the S with a conflict situation brought about 
by two mutually exclusive statements. After the first 
statement S was to reply at once but was to be silent 
after the second until E gave a signal. The signal 
was given after S produced a manual autistic ges- 
ture which was recorded. The immediately following 
verbal series was designed to validate the motor series 
and consisted of a study in attitudes. S was to select 
from a list of 75 attitudes the one he had felt while 
going through the motor series. This attitude was 
assumed to represent, as nearly as could be, the verbal 
equivalent of the most significant gesture of each ex- 
periment.—M. J. Stanford. 

2315. Krout, Maurice H. (185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago.) An experimental attempt to determine 
the significance of unconscious manual 
movements. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 121-152.— 
The previous experiment (see 30: 2314) was ex- 
tended further. The result showed that some of the 
experiments proved to possess high significance and 
so did some manual autistic gestures and some ver- 
balized attitudes. It was also possible to demonstrate 
a relationship of some manual autistic gestures with 
some types of verbalized attitudes. Male and female 
gestures could be differentiated to some extent. It 
was proven that autistic gestures could derive from 
a conflict of motives—M. J. Stanford. 


2316. Lambert, Wallace E. (McGill U., Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Can.) Associational fluency as a func- 
tion of stimulus abstractness. Canad. J. Psychol., 
1955, 9, 103-106.—-The free associations of English- 
speaking and French-speaking subjects to a list of 
familiar nouns and adjectives were recorded. “All 
[stimulus] words had equal word-frequency count rat- 
ings, but half the nouns were abstract, half concrete. 
Reliably more associations were made to concrete 
than to abstract nouns or adjectives.” If meaning- 
fulness is defined in terms of richness of association, 
then stimulus abstractness as well as relative stimulus 
frequency are variables to be considered in its meas- 
urement.—R. S$. Davidon. 


2317. Levine, A.S. (Bur. Nav. Personnel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Perseveration, rigidity, and per- 
sistence. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 107-125. (Monogr. 
Suppl. No. 1.)—Concepts of perseveration are pre- 
sented, and the relationship of perseveration to men- 
tal inertia, positive and negative transfer, rigidity, 
persistence, and will is considered from both experi- 
mental and theoretical points of view. Perseveration 
appears to have potentially great importance as a con- 
struct in human behavior theory—C. H. Ammons. 


2318. Lipton, Samuel D. A note on the com- 
patibility of psychic determinism and free will. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 355-356.—The in- 
dividual feels he has freedom of will when his ego 
develops to the point where he has mastery over un- 
conscious impulses. This does not refute the prin- 
cipal of determinism of psychic phenomena.—G. Elias. 

2319. Lovett Doust, John W., & Schneider, Rob- 
ert A. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) Studies on the 
physiology of awareness: an oximetrically moni- 
tored controlled stress test. Canad. J. Psychol., 
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1955, 9, 67-78.—‘. . . an attempt to quantify the emo- 
tional aspect of awareness by employing a variable, 
capillary blood-oxygen saturation, which appears to 
be intimately related to emotional aimee Neurot- 
ics, schizophrenics, essives, idi ic epileptics, 
senile dements, mental defectives, and healthy con- 
trols were Ss. Neutral and potentially traumatic 
words and pictures (TAT, Rorschach, PS) were 
presented. When S responded circulation was oc- 
cluded and the oximetric reading taken with a spec- 
troscope. “. . . responses to non-traumatic stimuli, 
both verbal and auditory, showed no significant differ- 
ence from resting levels, . . . but significant anoxaemia 
accompanied the presentation of potentially stressful 


stimuli in all subjects save the psychotics.”—R. S. 


2320. McGill, William J. Information, associa- 
tion and interaction. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 203- 
204.—Abstract. 


2321. Mangan, G. L. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Evidence of displacement in a precognition test. 
J. Parapsychol., 1955, 19, 35-44.—This report is con- 
cerned with a precognition test based upon random 
orders of ESP symbols. The experiment was carried 
out by correspondence, with the subject in San Diego 
and the experimenter in Durham. Two preliminary 
non-precognitive tests had shown that this subject 
characteristically scored displaced hits, chiefly on 
the target one place ahead of the one at which she 
was aiming. In the precognition experiment, “for- 
ward displacement” occurred as predicted. The hits 
in 100 runs (2400 forward displacement trials) ex- 
ceeded the expected chance average by 3.42 standard 
deviations (P. = .0006).—J. G. Pratt. 

2322. Nuttin, Joseph. Consciousness, behavior 
and personality. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 158.—Ab- 
Stract. 

2323. Pribram, Karl H., & Mishkin, Mortimer. 
(Inst. Living, Hartford, Conn.) Simultaneous and 
successive visual discrimination by monkeys with 
inferotemporal lesions. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 198-202.—Monkeys with inferotemporal 
brain lesions show impairment of both simultaneous 
and successive discrimination when compared to con- 
trol animals or animals with circumscribed frontal 
lesions, the impairment being roughly proportional to 
the difficulty of the task for the control and frontal 
lesion groups.—L. J. O’Kelly. 


2324. Rhine, L. E. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Precognition and intervention. J. Parapsychol., 
1955, 19, 1-34.—A total of 433 case reports of ex- 
periences which had reference to a non-inferable, 
undesirable future event were analyzed to see whether 
any efforts were successfully made to prevent the oc- 
currence of the foreseen tragic consequences. The 
author recognizes that instances of successful in- 
tervention would rarely be recognizable. However, 
she applies a set of rigorous criteria to the available 
cases and ends with a small number which suggest 
that intervention may be possible even in cases which 
are truly precognitive in character. These few cases 
are not offered as conclusive, but for their suggestive 
value for experimentation in relation to the problem. 
—J. G. Pratt. 


2325. Ross, Bruce M. fc wend Coll., Appleton, 
Wis.) Randomization of a binary series. Amer. 
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J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 136-138.—To test the hypothesis 
that man is incapable of randomizing a series of sym- 
bols, 60 unsophisticated Ss were asked to construct 
3 binary random series of 100 file cards each. A 
relatively gross analysis applied to the results justifies 
a rejection of the hypothesis.—R. H. Waters. 

2326. Schachtel, Ernest G. Die Entwicklung der 
gegenstindlichen Aufmerksamkeit und das Her- 
vortreten der Realitét. (The development of focal 
attention and the emergence of reality.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1955, 9, 204—-229.—German translation of 
paper published in Psychiatry, 1954, 17, 309-324, 
(see 29: 6904). 

2327. Shevrin, Howard. Some personality and 
situational correlates of expressive imitation. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 453-454.—Abstract. 


2328. Smock, Charles D. (State U. lowa, lowa 
City.) The influence of stress on the ion 
of incongruity. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
354-356.—The results of two experiments “support 
the hypothesis that psychological stress results in (a) 
premature closure and (b) a tendency to adhere to 
expectancies (prerecognition hypothesis) in ambigu- 
ous task situations. From these two sets of data it 
is inferred that stress or anxiety results in cognitive 
and perceptual processes that tend to preserve a 
familiar perceptual and behavioral field for the in- 
dividual.”—L. N. Solomon. 

2329. Stewart, David A. Empathy, common 
ground of ethics and of personality theory. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 131-141.—Empathy arises 
from good will. Communication needs to be fostered 


in the empathic process wherein one deliberately iden- 
tifies with the other while developing self-insight. 


There is self-control but no control over others. Sci- 
entific measure implies control, thus destroying the 
ability of the patient to stand on his own feet.—D. 
Prager. 

2330. Tindall, Ralph H. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Relationships among indices of adjustment 
status. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 152-162.— 
“To examine the relationships among various tech- 
niques purporting to measure adjustment” .. . 16 
indices of adjustment were used with 66 adolescent 
boys in an or e. Low intercorrelations were 
obtained which implies “. . . that a global concept of 
adjustment, based on present day tests, is limited 
in usefulness.” Tindall recommends that evaluative 
studies should employ several indices until there are 
clearer concepts of adjustment and more highly 
related measures. “Results secured should be checked 
with actual behavior manifestations as well as his- 
torical data.”—W. Coleman. 

2331. van Biljon, I. J. (U. Stellenbosch, S. 
Africa.) The influence of emotional tension and 
lability upon the performance of certain aptitude 
tests. J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1954, 5, 51-59.—“The 
emotional tension and lability of 50 subjects, 38 male 
and 12 female students, were measured by means 
of the plethysmograph and the Bell adjustment in- 
ventory. . . . The intercorrelations were computed 
and by means of factor analysis six factors were 
identified. The significance of the differences in 
achievement between various groups, which differed 
in emotional tension and lability, was evaluated by 
means of the t-test technique. The final conclusion 
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was reached that the subjects with average emotional 
tension, who are also stabile, tend to score better 
than the other groups.” English summary—N. De 
Palma. 

2332. Wellek, Albert. Consciousness and the 
phenomenological approach. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 156-157.—Abstract. 

2333. Wherry, R. J. (Ohio State U., Columbus, 
O.), & Rethlingshafer, D. An experimental veri- 
fication of the structural nature of set. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1954, 51, 161-172.—“Set has been posited 
and described as a structure of temporarily related 
elements and its consequent history of disruption has 
been described as well. Some experiments were de- 
signed to test this theory, and the results have con- 
firmed the predictions made on the basis of the theory. 
It is hoped that this theory which emphasizes the 
structuring of the whole organism while it, at the 
same time, recognizes the important role of the ele- 
ments involved may serve to bring closer together the 
central locus and the peripheral locus adherents.”— 
M. J. Stanford. 

2334. Yarbrough, Charles Clinton. A validation 
of new measures of elemental behavior: (a study 
of Dr. Stuart A. Courtis ratio scores). Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 765.—Abstract. 

2335. Young, P. T. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) Are 
there degrees of preference? Amer. J. Psychol., 
1955, 68, 318-319.—It is argued that degrees oi pref- 
erence do not exist and that the expression “more 
preferred” is a misuse of words. Some of the sources 
of confusion are cited—R. H. Waters. 

2336. Young, Shirley A., & Sumner, F.C. (Ho- 
ward U., Washington, D. C.) Personal equation, 
frame of reference, and other observations in re- 
mote reproduction of filled and unfilled time-in- 
tervals. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 333-337.—“Gen- 
eralizing, one may say that there is a tendency for 
individuals to vary consistently in their reproductions 
of time-intervals whether long or short, filled or un- 
filled, and that this consistent variation is greater 
between remote reproductions than between immediate 
and a remote reproduction. In these correlations of 
individual differences in reproduction of time-inter- 
vals not only personal equation but also frame of 
reference manifest themselves.”"—-M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 1839, 2011) 
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2337. Adams, Jack A. A source of decrement 
in omotor performance. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 49, 390-394.—Studied the effect of component 
response repetition on decrement in the measure of 
over-all performance of the Rotary Pursuit Test. 
The component response of visual pursuit and dis- 
crimination was evoked by having S observe and 
press a button when his partner was on target. The 
interpolation of this task between practice sessions 
with the pursuit task led to significantly lower time- 
on-target scores in the final session. There was also 
a reduction in the amount of warm-up decrement. 
The implications of these findings for reminiscence 
in bilateral transfer are noted.—J. Arbit. 

2338. Adelman, Harvey Manuel. Resistance to 
extinction as a function of the type of response 
elicited by frustration stimulation and level of re- 
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inforcement. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 459- 
460.—Abstract. 

2339. Adelman, H. M., & Maatsch, J. L. (Michi- 
gan State Coll., East Lansing.) Resistance to ex- 
tinction as a function of the type of response 
elicited by frustration. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
61-65.—This study tested and found support for the 
hypothesis “that the type of response elicited by the 
frustrating omission of reward and the manner in 
which it interacts with the original habit are sig- 
nificant determinants of the rate of extinction of the 
original response. . . . A directly incompatible recoil 
response to frustration produces relatively rapid ex- 
tinction of an approach response, while a temporally 
compatible escape response to frustration produces 
little or no extinction of the original response.”—J. 
Arbit. 

2340. Ammons, C. H. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Task 
for the study of perceptual learning and perform- 
ance variables. Percep. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 11-14. 
—The development and uses of a simple repetitive 
task for the systematic investigation of perceptual 
learning and performance with individuals or groups 
are described. S is required to trace a line, beginning 
with the number “1,” through as many numbers, 
randomly arranged on a page, as he can in the time 
allowed. His score is the last number through which 
he has correctly drawn a line. Preliminary experi- 
mentation indicated that performance increases with 
practice and that scores are appreciably affected by 
distribution of practice. It was concluded that test 
performance is suitably reliable, sensitive to important 
variables, and that the test is adaptable enough to ex- 
perimental manipulation to be useful in research.— 
P. Thomas. 

2341. Ammons, R. B. (U- Louisville, Ky.) Ro- 
tary pursuit apparatus: II. Effect of stylus length 
on performance. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 103.—192 
Ss practiced rotary pursuit with styli 3, 6, 10, or 14 
in. in length from hinge at handle to tip, straight line 
distance. Practice was in two periods, one of 5 min. ; 
one of 8 min. All styli were the same weight. Analy- 
sis indicated that any performance differences associ- 
ated with stylus length could be attributed to chance. 
—P. Thomas. 

2342. Attneave, Fred. (Lackland AFB, San An- 
tonio, Tex.) Symmetry, information, and memory 
for patterns. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 209-222. 
—Memory for dot patterns as influenced by the sym- 
metry and informational content of the pattern was 
tested by immediate reproduction, reproduction after 
paired-associate learning, and recognition without 
reproduction. The dot patterns were presented in 
rectangular matrices. These were varied to provide 
comparisons of symmetrical patterns with asymmet- 
rical patterns having fewer cells but with equal in- 
formational content and of symmetrical patterns with 
asymmetrical patterns having equal cell count but 
greater informational content. With informational 
content equal, symmetry does not facilitate recall. 
Symmetrical patterns are better recalled than asym- 
metrical patterns with equal cell count but greater 
informational content.—R. H. Waters. 

2343. Bailey, Clark J. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The effectiveness of drives as cues. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 183-187.—Using a 
panel-pushing apparatus and illumination as the rele- 
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vant drive, rats were tested in a series of experiments 
to determine their ability to discriminate cues arising 
from hunger or thrist, and their ability to utilize 
exteroceptive cues (tones of longer or shorter dura- 
tion). The results show that “(a) the hunger and 
thirst drives both produce cues to which overt re- 
sponses can be attached, (b) the cues of the hunger 
and thrist drives seem to be as effective as a brief 
tone which functions as a ‘dynamic stimulus,’ and (c) 
the hunger and thirst drives are more effective cues 
than a tone that is present for about as long before 
the response as the drives.”—L. J, O’Keily. 


2344. vsky, G. W. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) A mathematical for conditioning. 


Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 125-138.—“It is postulated 
that occurrence of a conditioned response depends on 
recurrence of one of a finite number of specific vigi- 
lance reactions. Number of trial on which a condi- 
tioned response occurs is shown to be a sufficient 
statistic for estimating the number of such vigilance 
reactions. The hypothesis is tested by noting whether 
numbers of trials on which conditioned responses 
occur fall within confidence intervals determined on 
the basis of a selected sufficient statistic. Applica- 
tions of the model to psychological research are sug- 
gested.” 19 references —M. O. Wilson. 

2345. Boring, Frank Henry. An experimental 
test of the continuity theory of discrimination 
learning using confounded “easy” and “hard” cues. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 461.—Abstract. 

2346. Bourne, Lyle E., Jr. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) An evaluation of the effect of induced ten- 
sion on performance. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 
418-422.—“Recall of paired adjectives was studied 
as a function of both temporal conditions of induced 
tension and time between learning and recall... . 
The results indicate that tension facilitates response 
elicitation but does not alter habit strength. Recall 
performance is no better if learning takes place under 
tension than if learning takes place under no tension, 
provided enough time is allowed for relaxation. On 
the other hand, recall under tension is consistently 
better than recall under no tension. The results are 
in accord with the concept of tension as a drive.”— 
J. Arbit. 

2347. Bousfield, W. A., & Cohen, B.H. (U. Con- 
necticut, Storrs.) The occurrence of clustering in 
the recall of randomly arranged words of different 
frequencies-of-usage. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 
83-95.—The two stimulus lists presented to two ex- 
perimental groups consisted of one list with high, 
and the other with low Thorndike-Lorge frequencies- 
of-usage counts. Clustering was defined as the oc- 
currence of sequences of two or more words in the 
same category. There were four categories. The 
results were interpreted as supporting the hypothesis 
that the total amount of clustering occurring in the 
recall of randomized verbal associates should be a 
positive function of the degree of their reinforcement. 
—M. J. Stanford. 

2348. Brady, Joseph V. (Army Med. Serv. Grad. 
Sch., Walter Reed Center, Washington, D.C.) Ex- 
tinction of a conditioned “fear” response as a 
function of reinforcement schedules for competing 
behavior. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 25-34.—This ex- 
periment investigated the extinction of a conditioned 
“fear” reaction as a function of six different water 
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reinforcement schedules for a competing lever press- 
6 groups of 4 male albino rats each 


ing response. 
had these schedules after the lever pressing rates had 
stabilized: regular, low fixed ratio, high fixed ratio, 


variable ratio, slow variable interval, and fast varia- 
ble interval. Then animals were tested for retention 
and extinction of the “fear” reaction. There was no 
apparent difference during the first extinction trial, 
but clear and significant differences did appear in 
the course of the succeeding 10 trials. The animals 
on the ratio schedules extinguished fastest, those on 
the interval schedules slowest, and those on the regu- 
lar schedule showed a rate midway between the ratio 
and interval animals.—R. W. Husband. 

2349. Bush, Robert R., & Mosteller, Frederick. 
ty mae U., Cambridge, Mass.) Stochastic models 
or learning. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
1955. xvi, 365 p. $9.00.—The basic model; stimulus 
sampling and conditioning ; sequences of events; dis- 
tributions of response probabilities; the equal alpha 
condition ; approximate methods ; operators with limits 
zero and unit; commuting operators; identification 
and estimation; free-recall verbal learning; avoid- 
ance training; an experiment of imitation ; symmetric 
choice problems; runway experiments; and evalua- 
tions are discussed. Tables, graphs, and formulae are 
included.—G. C. Carter. 

2350. Caldwell, Willard E.. & Kailan, Hugh. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D. C.) An 
investigation of the role of exteroceptive motiva- 
tion in the behavior of the earth-worm. J. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 40, 133-144.—10 experimental animals 
were subjected to a maze situation, with a brightly 
lighted maze and a dark goal box containing moss 
and dirt. 11 controls worked under ordinary  Soneng 
tory light. 10 more were run for 10 massed trials. 
Intense light was found to act as a motivator, and 
lesser light and moss earth as rewards. There was 
marked variability from animal to animal, session to 
session, and even within a session. The distributed 
group was markedly superior to the massed group’s 
performance.—R. W. Husband. 

2351. Campbell, Byron A. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The fractional reduction in noxious stimu- 
lation required to produce “just noticeable” learn- 
ing. J. a. Psychol., 1955, 48, 141-148.— 
Using male Wistar rats placed in a balanced cage 
which the rat could tilt to one side or the other as 
he moved about, and whose tilting activated mercury 
switches selecting one of two intensities of white 
noise, the amount of sound level reduction which 
would be just noticeably reinforcing was determined. 
It was found that “the absolute amount of energy 
reduction required to produce ‘just noticeable’ learn- 
ing increased as drive-stimulus intensity increased,” 
and tended to be a relatively constant proportion of 
the higher intensity, thus paralleling Sa 
findings in discrimination experiments.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

2352. Campbell, V.. & Freeman, J. T. (Jowa 
State Coll., Ames.) Some functions of experi- 
mentally-induced in ya learning. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 71-79.—The purpose 
was to study the effects of experimentally-induced 
language in perceptual learning—paired associate 
learning of a sequence of 15 drawings. 102 Ss 
were divided into 3 pa representing 3 condi- 
tions of language. 15 Ss formed a control group 
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which did not have a learning trial prior to match- 
ing the pictures into the original pairs. The results 
suggested that (a) increasing the meaningfulness 
of visual stimuli facilitates learning if meaningful- 
ness is relevant to the task, and (b) attention to 
crucial as of the stimuli aids learning. The 
results did not support the generalization that lan- 
guage in any form facilitates perceptual learning.— 
C. H. Ammons. 

2353. Carlson, Jean B., & Duncan, Carl P. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) A study of au- 
tonomous change in the memory trace by the 
method of recognition. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 
68, 280-284.—A broken circle and an inverted V 
with a shortened right leg were the test cards em- 
ployed. Recognition tests after 3 min., 1 wk., or 2 
wks. were given to 128 college students. Results 
indicate a reversal, at the 1- and 2-wk. intervals, of 
a trend present at the 3-min. interval. It is suggested 
the recognition method is inappropriate for the prob- 
lem because it influences the choice made by S.—R. 
H. Waters. 

2354. Clayton, Frances Louise. Secondary re- 
inforcement as a function of reinforcement 
scheduling. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 462-463. 
—Abstract. 

2355. Cohen, Ira Stanley. The effects of setting 
and level of anxiety on the acquisition and ex- 
tinction of a key-press response. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 627.—Abstract. 

2356. Crawford, F. T., Mayes, G. L., & Bitter- 
man, M. E. (U. Texas, Austin.) A further study 
of differential afferent consequences in nondiffer- 
ential reinforcement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 
717-719.—Forty-six rats were trained on a jumping 
— The training involved equal but non- 
differentially reinforced experience with vertical and 
horizontal striations. Following this training the 
animals were trained on a vertical-horizontal dis- 
crimination. Results reject the hypothesis that the 
nondifferential training would facilitate the learning 
of the discrimination problem.—R. H. Waters. 

2357. Crumbaugh, James C. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
Temporal changes in the memory of visually per- 
ceived form. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 647-658. 
—The problem of progressive changes in the memory 
traces of visually perceived, slightly asymmetric forms 
was studied by the method of identical: stimuli for 
retention intervals of 0, 0.3, 2, 5, and 12 seconds. 
In 5 experiments a total of 285 Os were employed. 
Progressive changes of an autonomous rather than 
assimilative nature were found. The pattern of these 
changes varies according to the specific stimulus 
forms perceived. Implications for Gestalt theory are 
suggested.—R. H. Waters. 

2358. Davitz, Joel. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
Reinforcement of fear at the ing and at the 
end of shock. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 
152-155.—A conditioned stimulus (blinking light) 
given at the onset of shock acquires greater fear value 
than the same stimulus given at the termination of 
shock. The results were interpreted as support for 
a drive-induction hypothesis, rather than a drive- 
reduction hypothesis to account for the learning of 
fear —L. I. O’Kelly. 

2359. Davitz, Joel R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.), & Mason, Donald J. Socially facilitated 
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reduction of a fear response in rats. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 149-151.—After an ac- 
quired avoidance to a blinking light associated with 
electric shock, rats were tested for fear manifesta- 
tions alone, with other fearful rats, with non-fearful 
rats, and in the other possible combinations. “The 
presence of a non-fearful rat reduced the strength of 
a fear response exhibited by a fearful S . . . and the 
presence of another fearful rat influenced behavior in 
the same direction but to a degree just short of sig- 
nificance.” —L. I, O’Kelly. 

2360. Denny, M. Ray, & Adelman, Harvey M. 
a State Coll., E. Lansing.) Elicitation theory: 
. An of two typical learning situations. 
Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 290-296.—A theory of ac- 
quisition is presented and then developed in the con- 
text of two well known learning situations: the T 
maze, including place and response learning, and bar- 
pressing in the Skinner Box. Experimental evidence 
for the interpretations is cited. 23 references.—E. G. 


Aiken. 
2361. Doten, George W. (Northwesiern U., 
Evanston, lll.) The effects of rest periods on in- 


terference of a well-established habit. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 49, 401-406.—Ss read color words 
(reading pretest) for five trials and followed this 
with 60 trials of naming the color in which the color 
word was printed. Ss then returned to the reading 
task (reading posttest). Found that where the read- 
ing posttest followed the naming task immediately, a 
30-sec. distribution interval between trials on the 
naming task produced the most interference. With 
a 24-hr. interval between naming and reading post- 
test trials, the degree of distribution on the naming 
task did not produce a differential interference effect 
on the reading task. These results are interpreted 
in terms of the reactive inhibition hypothesis.—J. 
Arbit. 

2362. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) Development of response generalization 
gradients. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 26-30—Ss 
practiced on a perceptual-motor task in which the 
responses were movements of a lever into six hori- 
zontal radial slots. It was concluded that “error 
gradients were response generalization gradients de- 
veloped by a process of differential rate of extinction 
of errors. A rate of extinction of errors which is 
inversely proportional to similarity was offered as a 
possible substitute for the hypothesis of parasitic re- 
inforcement in accounting for response generalization 
gradients.”—J. Arbit. 

2363. Essenberg, J. M. The deterioration of in- 
telligence of albino rats chronically poisoned by 
nicotine. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 209-213.—This ex- 
periment was designed to test the effect of nicotine, 
injected intraperitoneally into 14 young, ly ma- 
ture, female white rats, on maze performance. 14 
controls were given saline alone. Injections were 
once a week, with maze test 24 hours later, over a 
6 months period. Time scores of experimentals were 
more than double those of controls, and error scores 
were nearly twice as great.—R. W. Husband. 

2364. Fattu, Nicholas A., Mech, Edmund V., & 
Auble, Donavon. (Jndiana U., Bloomington.) 
Partial reinforcement related to “free” responding 
in extinction with pre-school children. J. erp. 
Educ., 1955, 23, 365-368.—An experiment was con- 
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ducted to determine the relative efficiency of three 
schedules of reinforcement in producing resistance to 
extinction. Three groups of 8 pre-school subjects 
each were used in a bar-pressing situation in which 
candy pellets were used as reinforcement. The three 
groups received unequal reinforcement, one receiving 
100%, one 50% and the third 259%. After undergoing 
extinction trials it was found that the 25% reinforce- 
ment group was more resistant to extinction both in 
frequency of responding and in minutes to extinction 
than were other reinforcement groups.—E. F. Gard- 
ner. . 
2365. Fischer, Gloria J. The influence of gen- 
eral and specific goal orientations on intentional 
and latent learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
762.—Abstract. 

2366. Forgus, Ronald H. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Early visual and motor ence 
as determiners of complex maze-learning ability 

reduced stimulation. J/. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 215-220.—Male hooded 
rats reared in an environment permitting motor con- 
tact as well as visual inspection of complex shapes 
were compared in later maze learning with animals 
permitted the visual inspection but deprived of the 
opportunity of motor exploration. The group per- 
mitted motor experience learned faster under condi- 
tions where the visual cues were drastically reduced 
(elevated T-maze with very low illumination level). 
It is emphasized that the effect of early experience on 
later learning will be helpful or a hindrance depend- 
ing upon “the relationship between the kind of early 
experience and the demands of the problem task.”— 
L. I. O’Relly. 

2367. Galt, William E. Trends in the study of 
memory. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 117-133.—The following approaches 
to memory are critically examined: application of ex- 
perimental method, early functional influence, the 
Gestalt contribution and other developments, Freud’s 
dynamic concepts and attempts at a localization of 
a physiological substrate. 8&3 references—N. H 
Pronko. 

2368. Goodnow, Jacqueline J., & Pettigrew, 
Thomas F. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Ef- 
fect of prior patterns of experience upon strategies 
and learning sets. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 381- 
389.—Ss chose on each trial between betting on the 
left or the right key of a kind of slot machine. One 
group practices where one key is always correct. 
switches then to a randomly arranged 50-50 payoff 
and then returns to practice with one key always cor- 
rect. Another group begins with the 50-50 series. 
The speed with which the Ss learn the final set of 
probabilities is such that having had initial experi- 
ence with one key always paying off is an advantage 
over having no such experience. It appears that the 
effect of prior experience can be mediated through 
the kind of strategy of choices induced by this experi- 
ence and the appropriateness of this experience for 
later learning. The speed of final learning varies 
with the arrangement of the 50-50 phase: whether 
there is a predominance of long or short runs. 20 
references.—J. Arbit. 

2369. Grant, D. A., Kaestner, N. F., & Schipper, 
L.M. (U. Wisconsin, Madison.) Auto-correlation 
analysis of gross learning scores. Percept. mot. 
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Skills, 1955, 5, 53-63.—The mean learning curve for 
24 Ss, given 90 20-sec. trials on the pursuit rotor, was 
fitted by an exponential function. A serial correlation 
function was computed for the group and for individ- 
uals. The group curve was elliptical, and individual 
curves showed marked differences. The serial cor- 
relation functions for 24 other Ss dropped to lower r 
values on each of 5 successive days. It was concluded 
that scores were too gross for detailed analysis, and 
there were important computational artifacts of which 
E must be aware. A less expensive computational 
procedure was indicated —C. H. Ammons. 

2370. Hammer, Morton. (State U. Iowa, lowa 
City.) The role of irrelevant stimuli in human 
discrimination learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
47-50.—“The purpose of th> present experiment was 
to determine whether S learns mot to attend to 
the irrelevant stimuli during discrimination training. 
The S was presented successively with two discrimi- 
nation problems. A transfer of training design was 
used. . . . The transfer of irrelevant stimuli from the 
first problem to the second problem did not signifi- 
cantly affect S’s performance on the second problem 
and there was no evidence that responses of any 
sort were acquired to the irrelevant stimuli during 
discrimination training.”—J. Arbit. 

2371. Harris, Gladys E., & Sumner, F.C. (How- 
ard U., Washington, D.C.) The association value 
of nonsense syllables which are meaningful words 
in foreign languages. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 
237-249.—The authors’ conclusions are that a con- 
siderable number of nonsense syllables ordinarily 
used in the experimental study of memory are found 
to be meaningful words in one or more of the eight 
modern languages. Those nonsense syllables which 
are meaningful words in foreign languages tend to 
have a higher association value in proportion as they 
occur in more than one foreign language as meaning- 
ful words —M. J. Stanford. 

2372. Kay, Harry. Adult learning and remem- 
bering. In Farrell, B. A., Experimental psychology, 
(see 30: 1811), 13-23.—An informal discussion of 
some of the features of human learning and for- 
getting. Attention is given to the effects of old 
learning on new, and the various theoretical frame- 
works used in analysis —E. G. Aiken. 

2373. Kimble, Gregory A., Mann, Lucie I. & 
Dufort, Robert H. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Classical and instrumental eyelid conditioning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 407-417.—A report of four 
experiments in which inter-stimulus intervals were 
varied, the Ss were switched from one training pro- 
cedure to the other, partial reinforcement schedules 
were used, and changes in S’s motivation produced 
in order to compare classical and instrumental eye- 
lid conditioning procedures. “The interpretation of- 
fered for these results is that the instrumental con- 
ditioning procedure produces cycles of conditioning 
and extinction of an acquired drive, which result in 
lowered performance although the amount of learning 
is equal to that in the classical procedure.”—J. Arbit. 

2374. Kish, George Bela. (Duke U., Durham, N. 
C.) Avoidance learning to the onset and cessation 
of conditioned stimulus energy. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 31-38.—Albino rats were used with a wheel- 
turning electric shock avoidance learning to study the 
effectiveness of two types of stimulus: the onset of 
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stimulus energy and the cessation of stimulus energy. 
The results were discussed with reference to “two 
hypotheses concerning the physical nature of func- 
tional stimulation : the hypothesis that physical energy 
change is the important element in stimulation and 
the hypothesis that the important element is the physi- 
cal events at the time of reinforcement. Most of the 
evidence presented here appeared to favor the latter 
interpretation.” 20 references.—J. Arbit. 

2375. Kott, Maurice G. Learning and retention 
of words of sexual and nonsexual meaning. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 378-382.—Two hy- 

heses were tested: associates to sexual words will 
be learned and retained less efficiently than associates 
to neutral or unpleasant words, and anxious Ss will 
show a greater relative difficulty in learning and re- 
tention of associates to sexual words as compared 
with associates to neutral and unpleasant words than 
will normal Ss. Neither hypothesis was confirmed. 
—L. N. Solomon. 

2376. Lawrence, Douglas H. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
The applicability of generalization gradients to the 
transfer of a discrimination. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 
52, 37-48.—Basis of the analysis is a previous ex- 
periment with rats which showed that a gradual 
transition group was best in terms of performance, 
with the abrupt transition group next, and the hard 
discrimination group as poorest. The discussion 
makes apparent that to account for the results of this 
experiment considerable modifications must be made 
in the assumptions concerning generalization gradi- 
ents and their interactions as they are formulated in 
Hullian theory. Whether or not a consistent set of 
statements about generalization gradients can be 
found that will account for this experiment and other 
studies in discrimination has yet to be shown.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

2377. Leuba, C. (Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, 
O.) Toward some integration of learning theo- 
ries: the concept of optimal stimulation. Psychol. 
Rep., 1955, 1, 27-33.—The purpose is to provide a 
general outline of the concept of optimal stimulation 
and to show that it has some backing both from ex- 
periments and general observations, that it may bridge 
the gap between a modified reinforcement theory and 
classical conditioning, and that it is consequently 
worth serious consideration. The paper raises many 
problems such as that concerned with determination 
of what will be optimal stimulation in a given situa- 
tion. —C. H. Ammons. 

2378. Lewis, Don. Transfer and retention in 

ormance on the Star Discrimeter. Proc. Jowa 
Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 371-377.—Comparisons are made 
of transfer and retention on the Star Discrimeter and 
the Mashburn and pronounced differences are noted. 
It is concluded that the differences are due to differ- 
ent degrees of motor and perceptual components of 
the tasks, that the Star Discrimeter is largely per- 
ceptual and minimally motor while the Mashburn is 
more heavily motor.—C. F. Haner. 

2379. Littman, Richard A., & Wade, Edward A. 
(U. Oregon, Eugene.) A negative test of the drive- 
reduction hypothesis. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
7, 56-66.—Experimental rats were placed in a re- 
straining apparatus and were given a brief electric 
shock upon the termination of which a light was 
flashed for one second. “. . . After sixty such pair- 
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ings, subjects were then placed in a Skinner box 
under operant test conditions; when they pressed the 
bar a light flashed on. .. .” Comparisons for rate of 
bar pressing with animals subjected to a variety of 
control conditions resulted in no significant differ- 
ences and it was concluded “. . . that in so far as the 
deductions from drive-reduction theory were correct, 
the theory was not substantiated.”—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


2380. Maier, Norman R. F., & Ellen, Paul. (U. 
Michigan, Ann Arbor.) The effect of three rein- 
forcement patterns on positional stereotypes. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 83-95.—In a previous 
study (see 28: 5247) the efficiency of 3 reward-pun- 
ishment ratios, 80:20, 50:50, and 20: 80, in eliminat- 
ing position-habits was tested. The 50:50 ratio was 
least efficient in terms of the percentage of rats giv- 
ing up the position-habit. In the present study these 
same ratios are applied to position-stereotypes. In 
this situation the 50:50 ratio is most efficient. The 
results are interpreted as supporting an expectancy 
rather than a reinforcement theory of learning.—R. 
H. Waters. 

2381. Maietta, Donald Francis. A study of gen- 
eralization and extinction in eyelid conditioning 
to pure tone auditory stimuli. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 886.—Abstract. 

2382. Mandler, G. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Perceptual learning: stimulus differentiation or 
differentiating response? Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 
79-82.—The Gibsons’ position that “stimulus input 
contains within it everything that the percept has” 
is not operationally satisfactory. An approach in 
terms of differentiating responses is proposed, which 
posits response invariance and the inferred stimulus 
as basic concepts. A given stimulus situation, evok- 
ing n different responses in one individual, has not 
been fully discriminated by a second individual if he 
emits less than m different responses.—C. H. Ammons. 


2383. Manning, Horace Milton. The effect of 
varying conditions of hunger and thirst on two re- 
sponses learned to hunger or thirst alone. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 464.—Abstract. 


2384. Marx, Melvin H., & Bernstein, Ben. (U. 
Missouri, Columbia.) Generalization of reinforce- 
ment among responses to synonyms. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 52, 49-64.—The present study using syno- 
nyms with an experimental and a control group was 
designed to test the generalization-of-reinforcement 
hypothesis proposed by Marx and Bunch as an exten- 
sion of Thorndike’s spread-of-effect hypothesis. The 
conclusions were “that the present results offer evi- 
dence in support of generalization of reinforcement 
which is independent of the typical ordinal gradients 
measured in Thorndikian spread-of-effect experiments 
and which cannot therefore be explained in terms of 
the usual arguments against such gradients. If veri- 
fied by subsequent research they will significantly ex- 
tend the scope of the phenomenon.”—M. J. Stanford. 


2385. Mikol, B.. & Denny, M. R. (Michigan 
State Coll., E. Lansing.) The effect of music and 
rhythm on rotary pursuit performance. Percep. 
mot. Skills, 1955, 5, 3-6.—80 Ss, divided into 5 equal 
and matched groups, practiced the rotary pursuit task 
continuously for 6 min. under one of 5 different con- 
ditions: metronome synchronous with rotor, metro- 
nome asynchronous with rotor, music synchronous 
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with rotor, music asynchronous with rotor, and neither 
music nor metronome (control). Performance of the 
Synchronous Metronome group was superior to that 
of all other groups, significant at the .05 level of con- 
fidence, except the Control. Here the difference was 
in the same direction and consistently so, but was 
not statistically significant. The results seem to war- 
rant the conclusion that when a regularly recurring 
sound, as produced by a metronome, is synchronous 
with the rotary motion, it tends to have a facilitative 
effect on rotary pursuit performance.—C. H. Ammons. 


2386. Miller, Neal E. Drive, drive-reduction 
and reward. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 151-152.— 
Abstract. 

2387. Moltz, Howard. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Latent extinction and the reduction of secondary 
reward value. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 395-400.— 
Tested “the hypothesis that the effect of latent ex- 
tinction in decreasing the number of trials to extinc- 
tion would be dependent on the reduction or elimina- 
tion of the secondary reward value of cues present in 
the goal box during the latent extinction period.” 
Using the food cup as the secondary reward, groups 
of rats were ordered in such a way as to study the 
effect of the presence or absence of the cup during 
latent extinction as well as during response extinc- 
tion. The hypothesis was supported and previous 
studies re-interpreted in light of these findings.—J. 
Arbit. 

2388. Montgomery, K. C., & Segall, Marshall. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Discrimination 
learning based upon the exploratory drive. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 225-228.—Rats 
learn a black-white discrimination problem in a simple 
T-maze with a 1-minute period of exploration in a 
Dashiell-type maze as a reward. It is concluded that 
exploration can “provide a basis for simple discrimi- 
nation learning in the rat,” and it is argued that the 
reinforcement mechanism “probably consists of an 
increase, rather than a decrease, in the strength of 
the exploratory drive.”—L. I. O’Kelly. 


2389. Moon, Louis E., & Harlow, Harry F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Analysis of oddity learning 
by rhesus monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1955, 48, 188-194.—Rhesus monkeys are capable of 
rapid learning of oddity problems under several con- 
ditions of varied stimulus presentation. Intraproblem 
learning effects were analyzed as due to reduction in 
object- and position-preference errors, both negative 
transfer effects from earlier experience in discrimina- 
tion learning situations.—L. J. O’Kelly. 


2390. Morrow, Mary Adell. The relation of 
overt errors during learning to transfer and retro- 
active inhibition. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 887. 
—Abstract. 


2391. Murphy, J. V., & Miller, R. E. (U. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) The effect of spatial contiguity of cue 
and reward in the object-quality learning of rhesus 
monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 221- 
224.—When cue objects are displaced as much as 6 
inches vertically from the site of reward, monkeys 
completely failed to acquire an object-quality dis- 
crimination problem. Introduction of spatial displace- 
ment to the cue-reward relationship with animals that 
had previously learned resulted in reduction of stimu- 
lation to near-chance levels. Delay of reward as an 
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explanation is discounted and spatial location is em- 
phasized.—L. /. O'Kelly. 

2392. Murphy, John V., Miller, Robert E., & 
Mirsky, I. Arthur. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) Inter- 
animal conditioning in the monkey. J/. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 211-214.—-“A conditioned 
avoidance response was established in seven monkeys 
with another monkey as the conditioned stimulus. 
The response was found to generalize to other mem- 
bers of the species. Stimulus discrimination train- 
ing indicated that the stimulus animal could be dis- 
criminated from other monkeys at a relatively high 
level. Subsequent extinction of the response to the 
stimulus animal was found to be relatively rapid.”— 
L. I, O’Kelly. 

2393. Nicholson, William M. A test of inter- 
ference vs. drive increment theory of the influence 
of anxiety upon learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 887-888.—Abstract. 

2394. Noble, C. E. (La. State U., Baton Rouge.) 
An attempt to manipulate incentive-motivation in 
a continuous tracking task. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1955, 5, 65-69.—This study attempted to produce dif- 
ferential effects by verbal motive-incentive variation 
upon performance of 400 Ss at 3 stages in acquisition 
of the Two-Hand Coordination Test skill. Each ex- 
perimental group was informed of its average score, 
a required score, and the required improvement. 
There were no significant differences in gains from 
pre- to post-treatment trials for experimental and 
control Ss, and there was no evidence of interaction. 
The results are related to Ss’ existing motivation 
and to the problem of effective utilization of knowl- 
edge of results in tracking tasks.—C. H. Ammons. 


2395. Nolan, Carson Young. The effects of neo- 
natal anoxia upon the learning of rats at maturity. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 888.—Abstract. 

2396. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., New 
York.) Learning in the canary. Sci. Amer., 1955, 
192(6), 72-79.—Reports on experiments with canaries 
which learned to select the odd object in a series, 
box manipulation, and judgment of distance. The 
author claims conceptual as well as perceptual and 
spatial relations learning —C. M. Louttit. 


2397. Pickenhain, Lothar. Einige Bemerkungen 
zum Pawlowschen Reflexbegriff. (Some remarks 
on Pavlov’s reflex-concept.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. 
Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 181-187.—Pavlov’s reflex- 
concept provides a lawful relationship between organ- 
ism and environment. The organism responds via the 
central nervous system to the stimulation of the recep- 
tors. In connection with Homann’s “Experiments on 
the question of the reflex-concept in the teachings of 
Pavlov,” it is pointed out that Pavlov did not separate 
unconditioned reflexes into various categories. Ac- 
cording to experimental work reported in the inter- 
national literature, it has been proven that conditioned 
reflexes can be regularly formed on the basis of every 
unconditioned reflex. Failures are due to inadequate 
experimentation. In human experiments, - influ- 
ences of the 2nd signal system must be carefully ex- 
cluded. Russian summary. 22 cient T 
Bever. 


2398. P Nicholas A., & Popov, Catherine. 
Du mécaniame de la formation des réflexes. con- 
ditionnés basés sur la cyclochronie. Nouveau 
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schéma du conditionnement. (On the mechanism 
of formation of conditioned reflexes based on the 
oy of the formation and a of cycles. 

ew conditioning scheme), C. R. Acad. Sci. Paris, 
1954, 239, 1243-1245.—Evidence is presented to show 
that conditioning is a dynamic process involving the 
time factor. “For conditioning to take place, the 
brain must form a cycle and reproduce it. This cyclo- 
chronia thus becomes the basic phenomenon of cor- 
tical functioning.”—R. W. Burnham. 

2399. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) “Isolation” and the law 
of effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 96-105.—The 
efficacy of reward vs. the “perceptual isolation” of 
the item on learning and cons tans tested in a word- 
number association task. A list of 21 3-letter nouns 
was given one repetition. The Ss responded to each 
noun with some number between 1 and 10. The fre- 
quency of “right” and “wrong” was varied in 3 
ways: 3 widely separated items were right and 18 
wrong, 10 were right and 11 wrong, or 18 were right 
and 3 wrong. Results from 20 Ss under each condi- 
tion show that the repetition and/or recall of rewarded 
or punished responses is unrelated to the factor of 
“perceptual isolation.” —R. H. Waters. 

2400. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Performance variables in 
the experimental of the law of effect. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 612-631—A Thorn- 
dikian word-number situation was employed with 220 
Ss to separate the effect of motivation on learning 
and on performance. After one learning presentation 
in which three number responses were called “right,” 
the 25-item word list was re-presented under the in- 
struction that the rewarded responses (1) would be 
rewarded, (2) might or might not be rewarded, or 
(3) would not be rewarded. The same information 
was given for the punished responses. The resulting 
9 combinations of instructions were given to 9 groups 
of 20 Ss each. On a third presentation of the list the 
Ss were asked to give the response given on the first 
presentation and its accompanying reward or punish- 
ment. Both rewarded and punished responses are re- 
peated at a better than chance level. Rewarded re- 
sponses are repeated and recalled more frequently 
than punished responses.—R. H. Waters. 


2401. Razran, Gregory. (Queens Coll., N. Y.) 
A note on the use of the terms conditioning and re- 
inforcement. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 173-174. 
—The “. . . term conditioning was originally used 
. . . to denote the behavioral fact that a stimulus in- 
adequate for some response could become adequate 
by virtue of being combined one or more times with 
a stimulus adequate for the response. . . . The situa- 
tion at present is as follows. Conditioning is being 
used as an all-covering account of both Pavlovian and 
Skinnerian learning which by all tokens are quite dis- 
tinct—and even divergent—from each other methodo- 
logically, operationally, behaviorally, and function- 
ally. And reinforcement, in its turn, wields four dif- 
ferent meanings.” The author claims that “. . . not 
only is such a mixing of terms in itself unjustified 
but in twenty years has hardly caught on beyond the 
reign of its immediate proponents.”—S. J. Lachman. 

oo Reinhold, Daniel B., & Perkins, Charles 

C., Jr. (Kent State U., O.) Stimulus generaliza- 
tion fo different methods of training. J. 
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exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 423-427.—Attempted to de- 
termine if the slope of the generalization gradient is 
steeper (1) following a differential conditioning pro- 
cedure in which the negative stimulus differs from 
the positive one on a dimension other than the one 
along which generalization is tested, or (2) follow- 
ing nondifferential training. Found that differential 
conditioning along one dimension increases the slope 
of the generalization gradient along a second dimen- 


sion.—J. Arbit. 

2403. Rensch, Bernard, & Altevogt, Rudolf. (U. 
Miinster, Germany.) Visuelles Lernvermégen eines 
indischen Elefanten. (Capacity for visual learning 
in an Indian elephant.) Z. Tterpsychol., 1953, 10, 
119-134.—A 5 yr. old female was given 13 two choice 
discrimination tasks of various degrees of difficulty, 
some involving form alone and some color and form. 
Discrimination of colors alone could not be learned. 
The number of trials to an 85% correct criterion 
varied from 10 to 390 trials. Later presentation of 
12 of the choice pairs in random predetermined order 
led to correct choices in at least 83% of the trials. 
Tests with a neutral stimulus showed that both posi- 
tive and negative figures had heen learned. Various 
transposition experiments seemed to indicate the 
ability of the elephant to abstract certain features of 
the stimulus figures. Retention could be shown after 
4% months for 10 figures and 34% months for 12 
figures.—H. E. Adler. 

2404. Robinson, John S. (Yerkes Lab. Primate 
Biol., Orange Park, Fla.) The sameness-difference 
discrimination problem in chim ee. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 195-197.—After achieving 
a high degree of proficiency on training problems re- 
quiring responses to cues of sameness or difference, 
six chimpanzees were given test trials with new 
stimulus objects, and significant positive transfer ef- 
fects were shown.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

2405. Russell, Roger W., & Steinberg, Hannah. 
(U. Coll., London, Eng.) Effects of nitrous oxide 
on reactions to “stress.” Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1955, 7, 67-73.—Young adult human males were run 
on soluble and insoluble temporal mazes. Results in- 
dicate that both nitrous oxide and exposure to stress 
impair learning; “. . . but that, when subjects are 
exposed to stress while under the influence of the 
drug, the effects of the stress on subsequent learning 
are abolished . . . results may be accounted for either 
in terms of ‘anxiety-reduction’ or in terms of transfer 
effects.”"—-M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

2406. Rustebakke, Albert R., Kreider, Robert, & 
Haner, Charles F. A comparison of absolute 
overlearning on the retention of fast and slow 
learners. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 413-416. 
—Groups differing significantly in speed of learning 
a preliminary list of nonsense syllables learned an 
experimental list to the same criterion by method of 
adjusted learning and then received the same number 
of over-learning trials. Recall was measured one 
hour and one week later. The fast learners retained 
more on both recall tests but their superiority of re- 
tention did not increase over time.—G. L. Thornton. 

2407. Schmidt, Hans, Jr. (U. Minois, Urbana. ) 
Behavior of two species of worms in the same 
maze. Science, 1955, 121, 341-342.—Fourteen earth- 
worms, Lumbricus terrestris, and eight manure worms, 
Eisenia foetida, were run in a single-unit T-maze. 
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“The mean number of trials to the criterion of 10 
consecutive errorless trials was 60.5 for L. terrestris 
and 69 for E. foetida. A test of significance of the 
difference between means indicated that there was no 
reason to reject the hypothesis that there is no dif- 
ference.” Theoretical implications are briefly con- 
sidered.—S. J. Lachman. 

2408. Seward, John P., & Pereboom, A. Clinton. 
(U. Cali. ornia, Los Angeles.) A note on the learn- 

ing of taneous” activity. Amer. J. Psychol., 

1985, 68, 139-142.—Curves of wheel-running by rats 
characteristically exhibit a steep rise followed by a 
slower fall. It is suggested that this phenomenon may 
be explained in terms of learning theory, that wheel- 
running serves both as an instrumental response and 
as reinforcer of an activity-drive. The decline would 
be accounted for in terms of conditioned inhibition 
or satiation of the drive—R. H. Waters. 

2409. Smith, James Everett Keith. Statistical 
structure in probability Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 634-635. —Abstract. 

2410. Solomon, Richard L. Traumatic avoid- 
ance learning. Acia psychol., 1955, 11, 150-151.— 
Abstract. 

2411. Stevenson, Harold W., & Bitterman, M. E. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) The distance-effect in the 
transposition of intermediate size of children. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 274-279.—As a test of 
relational vs. nonrelational interpretations of trans- 
position, 24 Ss, 4 to 6 yrs. old, were trained to 
select the intermediate of 3 objects differing in size. 
They were then given 2 other sets, 1 or 5 steps re- 
moved from the training set. Ss transposed to the 
near but not to the far set. The results cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of either theory alone. An ex- 
planation is offered in terms of “two relational 
processes—one that is abstract and one that is more 
closely bound up with the absolute properties of 
specific situations.”—R. H. Waters. 

2412. Stevenson, Harold W., & Weiss, Erwin S. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) Time as a variable in trans- 
position. “Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 285-288.— 
The effect of 3 temporal intervals, 0, 10 mins., and 
24 hrs., between training and transposition tests was 
investigated. The stimulus objects were blocks of 
wood bearing white squares of different size. Trans- 
position tests to squares 1 or 2 steps removed from the 
training series were given to 108 college students. 
Transposition was most frequent when tested im- 
mediately on squares 1 step removed and after 10 min. 
with squares 2 steps removed. It was less frequent 
on squares 2 steps removed when tested immediately 
or after 24 hrs. Transposition is more frequent when 
S does not recognize a change in size of test object. 
Some theoretical issues are raised by these results.— 
R. H. Waters. 

2413. Strange, Jack Roy. (So. Methodist U., 
Dallas, Tex.) The effect of an irrelevant drive on 
the reaction tendency specific to another drive. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1954, at 31-40.—At the time of the 
extinction of a previously conditioned lever-pressing 
response a completely unrelated irrelevant drive was 
added. The light aversion drive was the relevant one 
while the three irrelevant drives were: hunger, thirst, 
and hunger combined with thirst. There were no sig- 
nificant differences in extinction among the four 
groups of albino rats—M. J. Stanford. 
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2414. Towe, A. L. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
Visual figure discrimination and the mediation of 
equivalence responses. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 287- 
289.—In an attempt to account for the inter- and 
intra-subject variability in a discrimination learning 
situation, a variant on the continuity theory of dis- 
crimination learning is developed. The proposition 
lays emphasis on changes in the aspect of the to be 
discriminated figures perceived from trial to trial. 
Four predictions from the formulation are developed. 
—E. G. Aiken. 

2415. Underwood, Benton J., & Richardson, 
Jack. (Northwestern U., Evanston, lll.) Studies 
of distributed practice: XIII. Interlist interfer- 
ence and the retention of serial nonsense lists. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 39-46.—Hypothesizes that 
massed practice would facilitate retention when inter- 
list interference is low and distributed practice when 
interlist interference is high. The findings support 
this hypothesis. . two theoretical notions will 
be required to handle the facts. When interlist in- 
terference is low, a simple inhibition theory may be 
adequate. When interlist interference is high, an 
additional construct will be needed. The characteris- 
tics required of this construct were indicated.”—J. 


Arbit. 

2416. Wallach, Hans, & Averbach, Emanuel. 
(Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) On memory modalities. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1955, 68, 249-257.—The hypothesis 
is that direct recognition requires that the perceptual 
event stimulating recognition and the memory trace 
aroused be of the same modality. For example, a 
visual event can be directly recognized only when the 
trace it arouses is of a previous visual (or auditory, 
verbal, or combination) experience of that event. To 
test the hypothesis serial lists of nonsense words 
were presented to groups of Ss. Ss were required 
to read every other word backward as it appeared. 
A test of recognition followed. Better recognition 
for words read forward is taken as supporting the 
hypothesis.—R. H. Waters. 


2417. Warren, J. M. (U. Oregon, Eugene.) Re- 
versed discrimination as a function of the number 
of reinforcements during pre-training. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1954, 67, 720-722.—Three monkeys were 
tested on 3 blocks of 36 reversal discriminations after 
1, 2, 4, 8, 16, or 32 reinforcements on the finely nega- 
tive stimulus object. Only during the first block of 
trials was the number of pre-training reinforcement 
significant in the determination of performance. This 
result is interpreted as giving no support to either the 
continuity or non-continuity theory of learning.— 
R. H. Waters. 

2418. Wike, E. L.. & McNamara, H. J. (U. 
Kansas, Lawrence.) A quest for the generalized 
conditioned reinforcer. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 83- 
91.—Two experiments were carried out to determine 
whether or not a generalized conditioned reinforcer, 
i.e., a set of cues which has been correlated with mul- 
tiple drive reduction, has greater reward value than 
a simple conditioned reinforcer which has been de- 
veloped on the basis of single drive reduction. The 
hypothesis was partially supported in Experiment I 
but uncontrolled variation in amount of food con- 
sumed in cue-conditioning and body weight of Ss 
suggested a plausible alternative explanation. In 
Experiment II, where these variables were controlled, 
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the superior efficacy of generalized conditioned rein- 
forcers over simple conditioned reinforcers was not 
demonstrated.—C. H. Ammons. 

2419. Wilson, Wilma; Weiss, Elizabeth J., & 
Amsel, Abram. (Tulane U., New Orieans, La.) 
Two tests of the Shefteld hy thesis concerning 
resistance to extinction, reinforcement, and 
distribution of practice. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
51-60.—Duplicated Sheffield’s studies except that in- 
stead of using wet mash as reinforcement used dry 
food with hungry S’s and water with thirsty S’s. 
“The results were not in agreement with Shetfield’s, 
and did not support her interpretation. Partial (50%) 
reinforcement groups were more resistant to extinc- 
tion than continuous (100%) groups regardless of 
intertrial in acquisition or kind of reinforcement. 
These differences were significant only in an analysis 
of covariance which adjusted the groups for differ- 
ences in acquisition levels of performance. An as- 
sociative mechanism was postulated to account for 
the results.”—J. Arbit. 


(See also abstracts 1872, 2010, 2105, 2159, 2233, 2821, 
3542, 3641) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


2420. Adams, Joe Kennedy. The psychology of 
concepts. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 450-451.— 
Abstract. 

2421. Brooks, Sylvia. Complexity of task as a 
factory in rigidity behavior of children in problem 
solving situations. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
461-462.—Abstract. 

2422. Brunswik, Egon. “Ratiomorphic” models 
of perception and thinking. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 108-109.—Abstract. 

2423. Cohen, Lester. An investigation of rigidity 
in problem solving. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
874.—Abstract. 

2424. Gardner, Malcolm LeGrande. Recogni- 
tion threshold for Freudian symbols and related 
phenomena. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 867-868. 
— Abstract. 

2425. Humphrey, George. The problem of prob- 
lem solving. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 213-214.— 
Abstract. 

2426. Inhelder, B. Patterns of inductive think- 
ing. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 217-218.—Abstract. 

2427. Karwoski, Theodore F. The cognitive 
process. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 77-102.—Cognition is analyzed in 
terms of the symbolic process “in order to organize 
cognitive material and at the same time to point up 
critical issues.” 34 references—N. H. Pronko. 

2428. Kemeny, John G. (Dartmouth Coll., Han- 
over, N. Man a" as a machine. Sci. 
Amer., 1955, 192(4), 58-67.—Describes the logical 
working of computing machines in analogy to think- 
ing, and shows that a Turing machine could be pro- 
grammed to reproduce itself—C. M. Louttit. 

2429. Kendler, Howard H. Verbal factors in 
problem solving behavior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 
214~215.—Abstract. 

2430. Leeper, Robert. Complex intermediate 
processes between situation and response: their 
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methodological implications. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 110—111.—Abstract. 

2431. Lorand, Sandor, & Feldman, Sandor. The 
symbolism in dreams. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 
36, 145-161.—“Symbols in dreams may have differ- 
ent meanings at different times to the dreamer. In 
typical dreams, as tooth-pulling dreams, the dream 
has a certain meaning in general. The recurrent 
dream about teeth always represents the central prob- 
lem of the patient, which is of a sexual nature. The 
deepest wish in the tooth dream is regression to early 
toothless infancy to avoid all the pains and dangers 
associated with sexuality and adult functioning (ag- 
gressive as well as sexual problems).” 62 references. 
—G. Elias. 

2432. Lorge, Irving, & Solomon, Herbert. (Co- 
lumbia U., New York.) Two models of group be- 
havior in the solution of Eureka-type problems. 
Psychometrika, 1955, 20, 139-148—‘“A study by 
Shaw . . . some twenty years ago is frequently cited 
by social scientists to support the generalization that 
groups are superior to individuals in problem-solv- 
ing. Shaw suggests that personal interaction within 
the group is responsible for the superior performance 
of groups. This article re-examines her data in the 
light of two models which propose that the difference 
in quality of solution between group and individual 
performance is solely a matter of ability."—-M. O. 
Wilson. 

2433. Luchins, A. S. A variational approach to 
the role of set in problem solving. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 215-217.—Abstract. 

2434. McClelland, David C. (Wesleyan U., Mid- 
dletown, Conn.) The psychology of mental con- 
tent reconsidered. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 297- 
302.—Titchener’s structural psychology failed for 
two main reasons: first, the content categories that 
he chose did not turn out to be theoretically fruitful 
or operational, and second, his students categorized 
their own data. It is contended that the study of the 
“what” as well as the “how” of mental processes is 
still of importance, and that the projective testing 
movement kept this interest in content alive, but 
within the framework of a methodology both more 
scientifically sophisticated and theoretically fruitful. 
—E. G. Aiken. 

2435. Maltzman, Irving. (U.C.L.A., Los An- 
geles, Calif.) Thinking: from a behavioristic point 
of view. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 275-286.—“A 
theory of human problem solving has been outlined, 
based upon the concept of a compound temporal habit 
family hierarchy, which is assumed to function, at 
least in part, according to the principles of condi- 
tioning and trial and error learning. Some of the 
characteristics of the compound hierarchy were noted, 
and its role in different kinds of problem-solving 
situations was indicated.” “The systematic status 
of thinking from a behavioristic point of view was 
described as a disposition or hypothetical state of the 
organism. Within the present theory it is equivalent 
to a new combination of habit strengths produced, 
primarily, by mediated generalization.” 25 references. 
—E. G. Atken. 

2436. Moore, Omar Khayyam, & Anderson, 
Scarvia B. Search behavior in individual and 
= problem solving. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 702-714. 
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2437. Ray, Wilbert S. Complex tasks for use in 
human problem-solving research. Psychol. Bull., 
1955, 52, 134~-149.—Consideration is given to the use 
in human problem-solving research of measuring in- 
struments, standard materials, and research tech- 
niques. 29 —- tasks, culled from the literature, 
are described, followed by several possibly useful task- 
attributes. Among the types of scores usable in 
problem-solving tasks are those that are easily quan- 
tifiable (success or failure, error scores, time scores), 
not as easily quantifiable (assistance scores, deficiency 
scores, elegance and neatness of the solution), and 
several types of qualitative scores. Problem solving 
and reasoning are wanting in not only theory, but also 
in the establishment of and prediction from dimen- 
sionable independent variables. 39 references.—R. 
Perloff. 

2438. Schwartz, Bert David. Certain relations 
between verbalization and concept formation: the 
destruction of ideas by words. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 453.—Abstract. 

2439. Taylor, Donald W. Problem solving by 
groups. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 218-219.—Abstract. 
_ 2440. Zagorski, Henry J. A “science of complex 
judgment.” Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 250-251. 
—Psychologists tend to neglect the study of complex 
judgment. “Never before in history have so many 
been faced with so many complex decisions.” Thus, 
“. . . it should be the concern of psychologists as an 
organization to consider effective means for increas- 
ing our contributions in the realm of complex de- 
cision-making.” The concept of scope which “. . . 
is defined as the relative omnipotence which observa- 
tions, measures, or statistics possess in the total de- 
cision complex of which they are a part” is proposed 
and discussed.—S. J. Lachman. 

2441. Zajonc, Robert Boleslaw. Cognitive struc- 
ture and cognitive tuning. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 894.—Abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE 


2442. Jarl, Vidkunn Coucheron. Intellectual 
abilities and schooling as a ological and so- 
cial issue. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 128-129.—Ab- 
stract. 

2443. McNemar, Olga W. 
An attempt to differentiate 
with high and low reasoning ability. 


(Stanford U., Calif.) 
between individuals 
Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 68, 20-36.—Four sub-tests selected 
from Guilford’s reasoning battery were administered 


to 308 men and 180 women college students. Two 
experimental groups composed of the upper and lower 
15% of each sex distribution were formed and given 
word-association, deduction and induction tests, and 
one of Luchins’ tests for the induction of set. Spe- 
cific hypotheses relative to differences existing be- 
tween individuals of high and low reasoning ability 
on those tests were examined. The data justify the 
following conclusions: (1) The groups do not differ 
in free association but differences in controlled as- 
sociation favor the high group. (2) Good reasoners 
are superior in the accuracy of deductive and induc- 
tive reasoning and in the speed of induction; (3) 
Good reasoners are superior in solving the problems 
of Luchins’ test, are as susceptible to set as are poor 
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reasoners, but are superior in the ability to overcome 
set—R. H. Waters. 

2444. Scales, Margaret Beron. A study of in- 
tellectual functioning in terms of Rorschach lo- 
cation scores and free verbal expression. Disseria- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 879-880.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 1923, 2723, 2860, 2920, 
2935, 3402) 


PERSONALITY 


2445. Affemann, Rudolf. Das Uber-Ich bei 
Freud. (The superego in Freud.) Psyche, Heidel., 
1955, 9, 190-203.—An overview of Freud’s remarks 
in different places about the “superego.” Although 
he originally discussed it as the outcome of the 
oedipal situation, other passages suggest the emer- 
gence of the superego from the primary identifications 
of the preoedipal period. The linkage of superego 
severity and the extent of repressed aggression was 
explained by Freud in a number of ways. Despite 
Freud’s invoking of phylogenesis to account for the 
capacity to form a superego, it is clear that he does 
not view the superego as an innate feature of human 
existence, nor does he believe that man’s ethics and 
religion are objectively given. Both of these assump- 
tions are today questionable, and must be considered 
in further development of Freud’s views concerning 
the superego.—E. W. Eng. 

2446. Ausubel, David P., & Schiff, Herbert M. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) A ‘level of aspiration ap- 
proach to the measurement of goal tenacity. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 97-110.—By goal tenacity is 
meant relative propensity to maintain a high level of 
aspiration in the face of failure experience. The goal 
tenacity score is considered reflecting an individual’s 
characteristic way of responding to intra-serial suc- 
cess or failure in setting this level of aspiration. 
Paper and pencil tests and a stylus maze test were 
used. The relatively high split-half reliabilities of 
the goal tenacity scores and the significant generality 
over test materials gave support to the hypothesis 
that this measure is reflective of a stable generalized 
personality trait relating to aspirational behavior. 
24 references.—M. J. Stanford. 

2447. Berg, Irwin A. 
Evanston, Ill.) Response 


Northwestern Univ., 

and ity: 
the deviation hypothesis. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 61- 
72.—In relatively unstructured situations human re- 
sponses often show marked departures from chance 
distributions (such as 75% turn to right on entering 


a museum). These patterns or sets are often stable, 
and to some degree reflect personality characteristics. 
The author then suggests this hypothesis: “Deviant 
response patterns tend to be general; hence those 
deviant behavior patterns which are significant for 
abnormality and thus regarded as symptoms, are as- 
sociated with other deviant response patterns which 
are in noncritical areas of behavior and which are 
not wie we as symptoms of personality aberration.” 
band. 


2448, Bousfield, W. A., & Samborski, Gloria. 
(U. he one po es move The relationship between 
strength of values and the ulness of value 
words. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 375-380.—The hypothesis 
tested was this: Strengths of personal values should 
show a +r with extent of meaningfulness of words 
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related to these values. The Spranger values were 
used and their strengths were measured by the 1951 
A-V-L Study of Values scale. Meaningfulness of 
words was measured by Noble’s method of using fre- 
quency of associations to these words. Coefficients 
of .39 and .37 were obtained with significance at the 
.001 level for each for the religions and the theoretical 
values respectively. Other r’s were .20 or lower.— 
M. O. Wilson 

2449. Cantoni, Louis J. A study in emotional 
adjustment: the correlation of student and adult 
forms of the Bell Adjustment Inventory over a 
period of thirteen years. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1955, 15, 137-143.—As measured by the Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory there seems to be “. . . a definite 
core of stability in the emotional adjustment of young 
men and women during high school and during the 
nine years immediately after graduation from high 
school... .” Mean scores for the Bell administered 
in the ninth and twelfth grades and nine years after 
graduation fell into “. . . the upper half of the norms 
for ‘average’ adjustment.” Subjects who had a 
lanned program of counseling and guidance were 
judged to have made better emotional adjustments 
than a control group in the post-school period —W. 
Coleman. 

2450. Cattell, Raymond B. (U. /ilinois, Urbana. ) 
The principal replicated factors discovered in ob- 
jective personality tests. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1955, 50, 291-314.—From some 150 factors in ob- 
jective personality tests, 18 potentially invariant pat- 
terns have been found by cross matching in all possi- 
ble ways. These are divided into 12 of a satisfactory 
degree of invariance and universality, and 6 of lesser 
statistical significance. The former are discussed in 
this paper. 63 references.—L. N. Solomon. 

2451. Cattell, Raymond B., Blewett, Duncan B., 
& Beloff, John R. (U. Minois, Urbana.) The in- 
heritance of personality. Amer. J. hum. Genet., 
1955, 7, 122-146—Sample comprised 104 identical 
twins, 64 fraternal twins, 182 siblings reared together, 
72 unrelated children reared together, and 540 chil- 
dren in the general population. Measures were for 
12 personality factors on Jr. Personality Question- 
naire Test. Factors found predominantly environ- 
mentally determined: tendermindedness, general neu- 
roticism, surgency-desurgency, will control, and so- 
matic anxiety. Factors showing about equal roles for 
heredity and environment: energetic conformity, domi- 
nance, socialized morale, and impatient dominance. 
Factors having larger roles for heredity: cyclothymia 
vs. schizothymia, adventurous cyclothymia vs. sub- 
missiveness, and general intelligence.—S. M. Schoon- 


over. 

2452. C le, Eliot D., Chapple Martha F., & 
Repp, os A. Behavioral definitions of per- 
sonality and temperament characteristics. Hum. 
Org., 1055, 13(4), 34-39.—Nime traits of personality 
and nineteen traits of temperament are operationally 
defined on the basis of reactions during a standard 
interview.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2453. William Gerald. A study of the 
effectiveness of the Stout and Langdon criteria of 
well-adjustment. Dissertation Absir., 1955, 15, 451- 
452.—Abstract. 

2454. Crutchfield, Richard S. (U. California, 
Berkeley.) Conformity and character. Amer. Psy- 
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chologist, 1955, 10, 191-198.—In 1953 “. . . one hun- 
dred men visited the Institute of Personality Assess- 
ment and Research . . . to participate in an intensive 
three-day assessment of those qualities related to su- 
perior functioning in their profession.” Conformity is 
discussed with regard to individual differences, rela- 
tions to personality variables, conformity behavior in 
different populations, psychological processes involved 
in expressions of conformity to group pressure, and 
the reinforcement of conformity behavior. The author 
suggests that “. . . we have what apaees to be a 
powerful new research technique, enabling the study 
of conformity behavior within a setting which effec- 
tively stimulates genuine group interaction, yet pre- 
serves the essential requirements of objective meas- 
urement.”—S. J. Lachman. 

2455. Doris, John, & Sarason, Seymour. (Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) Test anxiety and — 
assignment in a failure situation. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 335-338.—It was found that high 
anxiety Ss tended to blame the self for failure to a 
significantly greater extent than did the low anxiety 
Ss. Also, high anxiety Ss proved more consistent in 
the direction of blame assignment than did the low 
anxiety Ss. A discussion of the order of presenta- 
tion of test materials reveals a possible source of sig- 
nificant difference between groups.—L. N. Solomon. 

2456. Eysenck, Hans. Conditioning and per- 
sonality. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 140-141.—Ab- 
stract. 

2457. Fairbairn, W. Ronald D. Observations 
in defence of the object-relations theory of the 
personality. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 144- 
156.—In replying to Abenheimer’s criticisms, (see 
30: 26), the author first states that his is “a theory 
of dynamic structure.” The developed psyche is re- 
garded as a multiplicity of dynamic structures not 
as a single dynamic structure. The dynamic struc- 
tures are of two antithetical types: ego-structures and 
internal objects. A second major general point is 
that “all aims must be regarded as personal, and all 
forms of object-relationship as libidinal.” Though 
sexual aims are personal, personal aims are not neces- 
sarily sexual. “, . . Lidibo is more comprehensive 
than sex, and I should define ‘libido’ as ‘the object- 
seeking principle.’ ”"—C. L. Winder. 

2458. Freed, A. M., Chandler, P. J., Mouton, Jane 
S., & Blake, R. R. (U. Texas, Austin.) Stimulus 
and background factors in sign violation. J. Pers., 
1955, 23, 499.—Abstract. 

2459. Harway, Norman I. (U. Rochester, N. Y.) 
Einstellung effect and goal-setting behavior. J. 
abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 339-342.—“Goal- 
setting behavior of rigid Ss was compared to that of 
nonrigid Ss. ... The two groups were found to differ 
on six of the 11 measures derived from the level-of- 
aspiration situation. Four measured variability of 
goal-setting behavior and two described height of 
aspiration. The rigid group was more heterogeneous 
on all six measures; as a group they scored higher 
on the measures of variability and set lower aspira- 
tion levels.”—L. N. Solomon. 

2460. Hertzman, Max; Seitz, Clifford P., & Or- 
lansky, Jesse. Stability of personality structure 
under anoxia. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 67-73.— 
Small groups of two and three subjects each (total 
40) were administered the group Rorschach test. 
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One group was exposed to anoxia in one session, and 
to sea-level conditions in the second session. The 
procedure was reversed for the second group. Con- 
clusions pointed to stability of personality structure 
under the impact of stress F igen by anoxia. Ef- 
fects consisted mainly of the tendency to lose emo- 
tional control which was compensated by attempts to 
becoming more constricted—M. J. Stanford. 

2461. Jackson, Douglas N., Jr. Stability in re- 
sistance to field forces. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 868-869.—Abstract. 


2462. Kaufer, George. An investigation of cer- 
tain — of the poe | between - 
ality tation and defenses. 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 627-628.—Abstract. 

2463. Le Senne, René. La régle de concordance 


en caractérologie. (The rule of agreement in char- 
acterology.) Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 198.—Abstract. 


2464. Levine, David. (New York U.) Problem- 
solving rigidity and decision time. J. abnorm. soc. 
Psychol., 1955, 50, 343-344.—“The present study 
failed to reveal any significant relationship between 
rigidity and decision time. . . . The present results 
suggest that attempts to explain behavioral rigidity 
may have to resort to more complex concepts than 
impulsivity and caution.”—L. N. Solomon. 


2465. Levitt, Eugene E. Studies in intolerance 
of ambiguity, II: The effects of “set” on the De- 
cision-Location Test. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 
61, 367-370.—This study was designed to determine 
if simple previous learning would affect intolerance 
of ambiguity. A set was established in the experi- 
mental group by giving an easily recognized sample 
problem on the Decision-Location Test and then com- 
paring the number of erroneous hypotheses on the 
test problem with a control group which had not had 
prior practice. The experimental group made sig- 
nificantly more guesses indicating less tolerance of 
ambiguity. No difference in mean trials to correct 
recognition was found.—C. F. Haner. 


2466. Malmo, Robert B., & Wallerstein, Harvey. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Que., Can.) Rigidity and 
reactive inhibition. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 345-348.—To test the hypothesis that neurotics 
will show less decrement in the strength of a volun- 
tary response, as a function of its repeated elicitation, 
than normals, the latency and duration of finger pres- 
sure on a button in response to mildly painful thermal 
stimulation on the forehead, as well as the muscle 
potential from the responding arm, were measured. 
In all three measures, controls showed progressive 
weakening of reaction, while patients did not. The 
findings are presented to support the view that rigidity 
is at least in part a function of weak reactive inhibi- 
tion.—L. N. Solomon. 


2467. Marafion, Gregorio. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 
Personalidad y endocrinologia. (Personality and 
endocrinology.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 
8(27), 379-398.—Evidence is presented to show that 
the three endocrine glands influence human character 
and personality. The effect of hormonal action is 
considered for each of three basic elements of the per- 
sonality: the morphology, the visceral and motor re- 
actions, and psychic activity. This influence is in- 
terpreted in three ways: (1) there is a definite rela- 
tionship between somatic and psychic constitutions ; 
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(2) endocrine deficiencies can modify the personality ; 
and (3) these modifications may have a defensive 
character.—R. O. Peterson. 


2468. Murphy, Gardner. The boundaries be- 
tween the individual and his world. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 111-113.—Abstract. 


2469. Novey, Samuel. The role of the superego 
and ego-ideal in character formation. /nt. J. Psy- 
cho-Anal., 1955, 36, 254-259.—The individual’s per- 
sonality is continually being moulded throughout his 
life rather than solely in the oedipal period. The 
superego developed during early childhood interacts 
with ego ideals (i.e. paragons of ideal behavior 
which the individual interiorizes) of later life in the 
development of the individual’s character.—G. Elias. 


2470. Paul, Irving H. I ions of person- 
ality, authoritarianism and the fait accompli ef- 
fect. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 893-894.—Ab- 
stract. 

2471. Petrie, Asenath. Effects on personality 
of excisions in different regions of the brain. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 167-169.—Abstract. 


2472. Reed, Homer B. C., Jr. An investigation 


of the relationship of frustration tolerance to the 


perception of emotionally-toned words. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 871.—Abstract. 


2473. Roback, A. A. The character aspect in 
recent psychology and psychiatry. In Roback, A. 
A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 239- 
258.—Detaching the subject of character from that of 
personality, the author examines anew the psychology 
of character in the light of fresh data oe other 
fields. 28 references —N. H. Pronko. 


2474. Roback, A. A. Personality study at cross- 
roads. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 189-238.—Personality formulation 
and study are presented from the viewpoints of “the 
conditionists, the culturists, the interpersonalists, the 
clinicians (including the psychoanalysts), biogeneti- 
cists and constitutionalists, and the factorialists.” The 
criterion of personality is also considered. 35 refer- 
ences.—N. H. Pronko. 


2475. Rosenman, Stanley. Towards a theory of 
the ego. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 142-159.—Five 
basic and crucial areas in ego psychology have not 
been dealt with satisfactorily or consistently. These 
areas are: relation of ego as subject to ego as object, 
relation of individual’s self-concept to his concept of 
others, relation of surface self- and other-definitions 
to deeper and self- and other-definitions, relation of 
ego to character structure, and integration of the 
ego. 
group of interrelated postulates which indicate the 
direction in which solution to these problems may be 
found.” 26 references.—D. Prager. 


2476. Savage, Charles. Variations in ego feeling 
induced by d-lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD-25). 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 1-16.—LSD raises, then 
lowers ego feeling, and this is followed by a with- 
drawal of ego feeling from ego boundaries with symp- 
toms of estrangement, depersonalization, regression, 
hallucinations, delusions, and projection of bodily 
processes. LSD acts by altering perceptions so that 
they no longer awaken the feeling of recognition. 
The LSD psychosis has no untoward after-effects. 


“It is the purpose of this paper to present a' 
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Evidence from LSD seems to support present theories 
of ego psychology.—D. Prager. 

2477. Scheide, Elizabeth Johnston. Anxiety: its 
relationship to self-evaluation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 880.—Abstract. 

2478. Sen, Indra. Levels of experience in nor- 
mal personality—a new basis of classification. J. 
Educ. & Psychol., Baroda, 1955, 13, 20-31.—The 
rise of biology in the nineteenth century influenced 
psychology with ideas about development, evolution, 
and organism. Psychol regarded these ideas as 
necessary to mental life and gave up its former models 
of physics and chemistry. Attempts at the classifica- 
tion of personality represent a variety of develop- 
mental standpoints, each with a sphere of validity, 
but no scheme to relate them. A plan, based upon 
the facts of general evolution, that personality is a 
synthesis of matter, life, and mind is offered. The 
original suggestion of this notion came from the 
Upanishads, where Anna (matter), Prana (life), 
and Manas (mind) are referred to in connection with 
cosmic nature as well as personality.—D. Lebo. 

2479. Slade, Colin McIntosh. An investigation 
of the relationship between manifest anxiety and 
measures of personality fluidity. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 882.—Abstract. 

2480. Taylor, Charles. Age differences in ri- 
gidity as revealed in attitude scale responses. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 882-883.—Abstract. 

2481. Thomae, Hans. The problem of character 
change. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 200-201.—Abstract. 

2482. von Bracken, Helmut. The present situa- 
tion of German characterology. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 195-197.—Abstract. 

2483. a aed Helen Mary Maertens. The 
relationship between experimentally induced stress 
and the characteristic mode of expression and 
level of anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 883- 
884.—Abstract. 

2484. Webster, Harold; Sanford, Nevitt; & 
Freedman, M. (Vassar Coll., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 
A new instrument for authoritarianism 
in personality. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 73-84.—Al- 
though several scales to measure the “authoritarian 
personality syndrome” exist, the authors have de- 
veloped a broader and improved scale, of 677 items. 
Administered to over 800 women students, 149 of the 
items correlated significantly with F (the original 
scale). The items of the new scale fall into clusters, 
and it has the advantages of being less ideological 
and more truly personality-centered.—R. W. Husband. 

2485. Zazzo, René. Caractérologie et étude ex- 
périmentale du caractére. (Characterology and ex- 
perimental study of character.) Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 197-198.—Abstract. 

2486. Zuckerman, Marvin. (New YorkU.) The 
effect of frustration on the perception of neutral 
and aggressive words. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 407-422. 
—Ss were high, medium, and low aggressive-need 
groups as determined by the E% scale of the Rosen- 
zweig P-F test, half being assigned to the frustration 
(E) group and half to the control (C) group. The 
E’s were forced to fail on ego-involved tasks and were 
criticised for failure and the C’s were given the same 
tasks without ¢c-i, failure, or criticism. E’s reported 
feelings of anger, depression, failure, and anxiety in 
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significantly greater numbers than the C’s. Both 
groups had higher thresholds for aggressive than for 
neutral words. E’s showed the most variability. 15 
references.—M. O. Wilson. 


(See also abstracts 1876, 1925, 1931, 2090, 2091, 
2195, 2527, 2559, 2624, 2757, 2768, 2867, 2922, 
2930) 

AESTHETICS 

2487. Baldridge, Marie. Some psychological 
patterns in the of T. S. Eliot. Psycho- 
analysis, 1954, 3(1), 19-47.—The chief concern of 
Eliot’s poetry is with the conflict between the de- 
mands of the physical and the spiritual in man’s 
nature. The pattern of man’s suffering is desire, 
denial, frustration, guilt, and punishment. Eliot’s 
conception is that the criminal punishes himself, a 
notion he has in common with Dostoevski. Eliot be- 
lieves that the cure is religious control by means of 
dogma, and the security afforded by beliefs in the 
canons of an established church. Because human 
nature for Eliot is fundamentally debased, only the 
external authority of the church can represent the 
source of its salvation. 30 references.—L. E. Abt. 

2488. Bergler, Edmund. Unconscious mecha- 
nisms in “writer’s block.” Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 
42, 160-167.—Writer’s block sets in the moment the 
superego does not accept a described set of elaborated 
inner alibis and defenses. There are mainly four 
hurdles constituting the impediment to creative writ- 
ing: oral refusal as defense, too little distance be- 
tween repressed wish and defenses, scopophilia, and 
increase of neurosis.—D. Prager. 

2489. Bottome, Phyllis. Is neurosis a handicap 
to genius? Lit. & Psychol., 1955, 5(2), 20-25.— 
In her answer to the title question the author dis- 
cusses Swift, Byron, and Nietzsche. In each case 
she believes there is evidence that neurosis interfered 
with rather than facilitated creative work—C. M. 
Louttit. 

2490. Branfman, Theodore B. (1148 Fifth Ave., 
New York.) Psychology of music and musicians: 
two clinical examples. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 3-7. 
—Bergler’s theory of the psychology of the creative 
process, developed with reference to writers, is sup- 
ported by analytical data from patients who were 
professional musicians. Both “had the problem of 
controlling obesity (oral regression)”; both “had a 
tendency toward logorrhea (oral regression)”; both 
“had exhibitionistic tendencies close to or on the 
psychic surface (repressed conflictual voyeurism)” ; 
both, “characterologically, were ‘injustice-collectors’ 
(oral regression).”—W. A. Varvel. 

2491. Feldman, A. Bronson. (1610 Nedro Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Imaginary incest: A study of 
Shakespeare’s Pericles. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 
117-155.—Upon the assumption that the real Shake- 
speare was Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, the 
author believes Pericles, Prince of Tyre, to have been 
written in de Vere’s youth and revised in his old age. 
The source of both the Comedy of Errors and Pericles 
was the grief that followed the poet’s estrangement 
from his wife, Anne Cecil, the daughter of Lord 
Burghley.—W. A. Varvel. 


2492. Granger, G. W. (Maudsley Hosp., Denmark 
Hill, London, S.E. 5, Eng.) An experimental study 
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of colour harmony. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 21- 
35.—20 S of normal color vision were asked to state 
their preferences in five tests of color harmony. The 
results support the objective theory of color apprecia- 
tion stated in a previous paper (see 30: 2493). In- 
dividual preferences for r intervals are signifi- 
cantly associated to the extent that a general order 
of preference may be derived, and this order is de- 
pendent to some extent on objective stimulus proper- 
ties. 32 references.—M. J. Stanford. 

2493. Granger, G. W. An experimental study 
of colour preferences. J. gen. Psychol., 1955, 52, 
3-20.—Sixty sets of colors, defined in terms of the 
Munsell and C.1.E. systems, constituted the material 
for this study. Within each set the colors were 
ranked in order of preference by 50 subjects of nor- 
mal color vision. The subjects were also asked to 
rank designs in order of preference in the Maitland 
Graves test of Design Judgment. The main results 
support the general hypothesis that color preferences 
are “objective” in the two meanings of the term 
because they are not only to a large extent inde- 
pendent of personal taste Y sgpanger« meaning) but 
also to some degree dependent on objective stimulus 
properties (qualitative meaning). 39 references.— 


M. J. Stanford. 
2494. Hagopian, John V. (/ndiana U., Bloom- 
ington.) A logical approach to Shelley’s 


poetry. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 25-45.—Shelley’s 
hatred of his father developed into a hatred of all 
authority. This emotional anti-authoritarianism and 
his inability to achieve adult heterosexual relation- 
ships “motivated a strange sympathy-seeking be- 
havior simultaneously with a strong megalomania.” 
Events from Shelley’s life are cited to support this 
interpretation of his personality. Moreover, these 
two related factors are the central motifs of his 
dramatic poetry. “All of Shelley’s heroes demand 
our sympathy for their unhappiness (usually in situa- 
tions of frustrated love) and our admiration for their 
righteous, anti-authoritarian wrath.”—W. A. Varvel. 


2495. Kaplan, Max. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) Telo- 
practice: a symphony orchestra as it prepares for 
a concert. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 352-355.—A uni- 
versity symphony orchestra is observed by a par- 
ticipant during four rehearsals separating concerts. 
It is noted that as the orchestra group approaches its 
“goal,” changes occur both in the social roles of its 
members and in the relations between members. “As 
the concert approaches, intrinsic [technical] roles as- 
sume dominant importance.” The conductor learns 
to know the members both in their extrinsic (social) 
and intrinsic roles and to reconcile the two. He also 
minimizes concern with extrinsic aspects while em- 
phasizing intrinsic aspects of the situation.—A. R. 
Howard. 

2496. Krapf, E. E. Shylock and Antonio: a 
psychoanalytic study of Shakespeare and antisemi- 
tism. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 113-130.—Shy- 
lock inspires hate and horror but also compassion 
and understanding. Shylock is castrated because he 
wanted to castrate Antonio. Shakespeare identifies 
himself with the castrated Jew against the castrators, 
Bassanio and Portia. In the Oedipus situation of 
the poet, both parents are equally lovable and killable. 
Jews are so easily fitted for the role of scapegoat 
because they feel guilty of the same aggressive, ma- 
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tricidal, tendencies against which the antisemites 
are defending themselves. Shak re accepted his 
guilt, identified with Shylock, ‘and passed f from the 
paranoid to the depressive position. “In the progres- 
sion of the relations between Antonio and Shylock the 
poet’s maturation can be seen.” 28 references.—D. 
Prager. 


2497. , Susanne. (Connecticut Coll., New 
London.) ressive language” and the expres- 
sive function of poetry. In Werner, H., On expres- 
sive language, (see 30: 2823), 3-9.—A. poem is an 
artistic symbol of subjective experience and is ex- 
pressive not in the sense of communicating an emo- 
tion but in the sense that by se an emotion it 
makes possible its contemplation—J/. B. Carroll. 

2498. Lesser, Simon O. (229-12 K cee Ave., 
Flushing 64, N. Y.) Freud and Hamlet again. 
Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 207-220.—The Freud-Ernest 
Jones thesis that Hamlet's delay stems from an in- 
ternal unconscious conflict is defended against recent 
objections by Ashworth in the Aiélantic. Exception 
is taken also to the view that in its treatment of social 
issues psychoanalysis is fundamentally conservative. 
—W. A. Varvel. 

2499. Lichte, William H. (U. Missouri, Colum- 
bia.) One man’s preferred Amer. J. Psychol., 
1955, 68, 312-315.—“The interval-size preference here 
found seems to be another example . . . of the point 

. the most esthetically pleasing stimulus is the one 
in which there are slight but systematic deviations 
from the regular and the perfect.”—-R. H. Waters. 


2500. Manheim, Leonard F. (City Coll., New 
York.) The law as “father.” Amer. Imago, 1955, 
12, 17-23.—Two novels of Dickens’ middle period— 
“Bleak House” and “Little Dorrit”— illustrate Dick- 
ens’ unconscious motivation in his attack on the Law 
and the elements which he chose as the object of his 
attack. “The father-image as typified in the Law 
was never a consistent enemy.”—W. A. Varvel. 


2501. Pickford, R. W. Factorial studies of 
aesthetic judgments. In Roback, A. A., Present- 
day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 913~929.—Aesthetic 
judgments and preferences as studied by the methods 
of factorial analysis in a series of British experiments 
are here reported. 64 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

2502. Raviart,G. Le génie de Balzac. (Balzac’s 
genius.) Ann. méd.-psychol., Paris, 1954, 4, 481-503. 
—A psychiatric study of Balzac. The author de- 
scribes the physiological and psychological back- 
ground of Balzac and his family. States of hypomania 
and megalomania, alternating with depressive moods 
seem to indicate that Balzac suffered to some degree 
from a manic-depressive psychosis. This condition, 
apparent even to his contemporaries, seems to have 
had little effect on the extraordinary productivity of 
Balzac and sheds little light on the source of the genius 
of this great writer —M. D. Stein. 


2503. Roback, A. A. The psychology of litera- 
ture. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 867-896.—The psychology of litera- 
ture is approached from three viewpoints: analysis 
of the literary content, the interpretation of the writer 
himself as well as the reader, and an examination of 
the literary critic or reviewer and the publisher.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2504. Schrickel, H. G. Psychology of art. In 
Roback, A. A., Present psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 931-947.—The old, elementalistic approach to 
the psychology of art is contrasted with the new ap- 
proach in which personality, society, culture and 
semiotic rather than sense datum and stimulus are 
the focus of interest. Some formerly neglected prob- 
lem areas stemming from this shift of emphasis are 
explored.—N. H. Pronko. 

2505. Stavrou, C. N. (U. Buffalo, N. Y. F a 
neurotic heroine in Tennessee Williams. & 
Psychol., 1955, 5(2), 26-34.—5 plays and one ie 
of Williams have a neurotic woman as the principal 
character. The characterizations of these heroines 
are analysed and compared. The author’s thesis is 
that these works are “the aesthetic and symbolical 
portrayal of an ailing world, and his neurotic heroines 
are to be understood as forming a part and at the 
a time being emblematic of that world.”—-C. M. 

outtit. 


2506. Thale, Jerome. (U. Notre Dame, South 
Bend, Ind. ) Sydney Dobell’s Roman: the 8 
experience and his work. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 
87-113.—The Roman (1850) by Sydney Dobell is a 
literary expression of an unconscious revolt against 
the father and his religion. Dobell’s grandfather was 
a cult leader who ruled as an authoritarian patriarch. 
The grandson, a sensitive child, was brought up as 
one having a special and almost apostolic mission. 
His long poetic drama of Italian freedom “is the 
direct result of his experience and affords us a re- 
markable insight into one Victorian father and a 
detailed demonstration of the way his son’s conflicts 
found literary expression.”—-W. A. Varvel. 

2507. Weiss, Justin Leon. An experimental 
study of the od of humor. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 873.—Abstract. 

2508. Wilmer, Harry A. (510 Byron, Palo Alto, 
Calif.) iatrist on Broadway. Amer. Imago, 
1955, 12, 157-178.—Of the many contemporary Ameri- 
can and English plays including psychiatrists among 
their characters, only two, Lady im the Dark and 
Home of the Brave, contain sympathetic delineations 
of the psychiatrist at work. “In three Pulitzer plays 
we are asked not to look at mental disease: in Harvey 
to laugh at it; in Streetcar to whisk it out of sight; 
in The Shrike to ignore the fact of mental disease and 
pity the dilemma of a ‘sane’ man.” The refusal of 
playwrights to face up to the meaning and reality of 
mental illness has been too consistent—W. A. Varvel. 


cage Wilmer, Harry A. (510 Byron, Palo Alto, 
if.) Saturday's psychiatrist. Amer. Imago, 
i958, 12, 179-186.—Some 70 references to psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis i in the 1953 issues of the Saturday 
Review are assembled to “give a cross-section of book 
and play peg ’s attitudes toward this new science.’ 
Ww. A. Varvel 


indie ieinaine 1881, 2211, 3365, 3382, 3383, 
3385, 3401, 3611) 
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2510. Lindemann, Waldemar. Uber die grey 
entwicklung beim Luchs (Lynx 1. lynx 

und bei der Wildkatze (Felis s. silvestris Schreb). 
(Early development of the lynx and the wildcat.) 
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Behaviour, 1955, 8, 1-45.—Observations of the be- 
havior of developing lynx and wildcats are contrasted. 
General maturation of structure and most behaviors 
proceeds at a more rapid rate in the wildcat, although 
the stages of development appear closely similar. 
Litter behavior, sexual and excr activities and 
aggressive behavior are described. capacity 
was observed only in the lynx, which had “excellent 
. . . discrimination of colours, degrees of brightness, 
shapes, colour-tones, and variations in pitch.” 21- 
item bibliography. English summary.—L. J. O’Kelly. 

2511. McLendon, Preston A. tion for 
maturity. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 158-161.—The pedia- 
trician practices “constructive therapy” which has 
long-term effects —R. G. Kuhlen. 


Cui1LpHoop & ADOLESCENCE 


2512. Allen, Gordon. Comments on the 
of twin samples; Part I. The parent population. 
Part II. The sample. Acta genet. med. gemeliog., 
1955, 4, 143-160.—Part I deals with the necessity to 
make some statistical corrections when estimating 
twin frequencies from birth and mortality data. 
While twins constitute 2.19% of all babies born since 
1928, the rate is reduced to 1.9% by twin mortality 
in the first year of life. After the first year there is 
no significant difference between mortality rates of 
twins and non-twins, though the number of intact 
pairs will be reduced in successive years by death and 
migration. Therefore “the most useful way to ex- 
press twin data is in terms of individuals rather than 
in terms of twin-pairs.” Part II suggests that “sta- 
tistics describing a twin sample should be computed 
from index cases (probands) rather than from twin 


pairs, if some or many pairs are represented by a 
single index case.”—D. A. Santora. 


2513. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fla.) An 
analysis of twelve longitudinal Rorschach records 
of one child. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 111-116.— 
“This paper presents twelve protocols of the writer’s 
son taken at three-month intervals from four years, 
three months to seven years of age inclusive. A care- 
ful analysis of the quantitative and qualitative data 
that are made available by this longitudinal study of 
a growing boy clearly depicts the development of 
perceptual processes that reflect the intellectual and 
emotional maturation of the child."—A. R. Jensen. 

2514. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fla.) Nine 

uarterly Rorschach records of a young girl. 

hild Develpm., 1955, 26, 63-69.—Quarterly Ror- 
schach protocols of a child are compared, starting 
with age 2 years, 6 months, through 4 years, 3 months. 
Four of the protocols are presented verbatim and 
analyzed. Progress in various personality and in- 
telligence factors is delineated—L. S. Baker. 

2515. Allport, Gordon W. Outlook of youth in 
ten countries. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 211-212.— 
Abstract. 

2516. Anderson, John E. Child psychology. In 
Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 261-280.—Some general aspects of the psy- 
chological development of the child are considered as 
revealed in recent research. Emphasis is on prin- 
ciples that contribute to general understanding rather 
than research details—N. H. Pronko. 

2517. André-Thomas. L’équilibre et la fonc- 
tion labyrinthique chez le nouveau-né et le nour- 
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risson. (Equilibrium and labyrinthine function in 
the neonate and the infant.) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 
97-137.—The equilibration reactions of the reonate 
and the young infant, both in response to active move- 
ment and to passive displacement, are described in 
detail. Study of these reactions indicates that the 
vestibular component cannot be considered in isola- 
tion but only im association with other reactions to 
sensory stimulation. A complex of factors, includ- 
ing cortical maturation and specific experience, enters 
into the development of equilibration reactions.—A. 


L. Benton. 

2518. Bakwin, Harry. Children with circum- 
scribed interest patterns. J. Pediat., 1955, 46, 238- 
239.—Studies by J. F. Robinson and L. J. Vitace and 
F. Schneersohn of children with interests concen- 
trated in specialized fields are summarized—M. C. 
Templin. 

2519. Ball, F. P. A test of group conformity in 
the moral judgments of children. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 25, 129-130.—Abstract. 

2520. Barbe, Walter B. (U. Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee.) Peer relationships of children of differ- 
ent intelligence levels. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 80, 60- 
62.—How do above average and below average chil- 
dren intellectually select their friends? Findings 
show bright children were chosen by the average 
child in the class more frequently as friends than 
were slow learners. It appears as though bright 
children are better liked by the average student than 
are slow learners —E. M. Bower. 

2521. Barker, Roger G., & Wright, Herbert F. 
Midwest and its children: the psychological ecol- 
ogy of an American town. Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson, 1955. vii, 532 p. $7.50.—All the children 
under 12 years of age (n = 119) in a small commu- 
nity were observed in great detail in their normal 
activities. For 12 of these children day-long speci- 
men records were secured; in addition, a comparable 
group of physically disabled children living in an in- 
stitution were also observed. The objective was to 
map the detailed activities in relation to personal, 
familial and socio-cultural factors. Chapters deal with 
theoretical and methodological problems and there 
are also presented data and interpretations based on 
the observations.—R. A. Littman. 

2522. Blake, John A. Comprehension versus 
motivation in child behavior. Understanding the 
Child, 1955, 24, 77-79.—Although the role of motiva- 
tion is important in understanding child behavior, it 
is more important to understand the “type of motiva- 
tion” involved. The author calls attention to the fact 
that not all changes in our views and special methods 
of handling each developing personality have neces- 
sarily been an improvement over earlier methods. 
The belief in some circles that mere intellectual com- 
prehension will be sufficient to alter the behavior of 
the child into parent approved channels needs much 
reappraisal and evaluation —L. G. Schmidt. 

2523. Block, Jack. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Personality characteristics associated with fathers’ 
attitudes toward child-rearing. Child Develpm., 
1955, 26, 41-48.—A restrictive and a permissive group 
of military fathers (officers) show differences in 
such personality factors as constriction, submissive- 
ness, suggestibility and lack of self-assurance, the re- 
strictive fathers having a greater degree of these 
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attributes. Permissive fathers are found to be more 
self-reliant and effectively-functioning —L. S. Baker. 


2524. Body, Margaret K. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Patterns of aggression in the nursery school. 
Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 5—11.—Techniques and di- 
rection of aggressive behavior on the part of nursery 
school children are studied. “Specific situational and 
environmental differences” within the two schools 
studied accounted for much of the difference in be- 
havior among the two child groups investigated. 
Need for further studies on non-individual factors 
such as group make-up is emphasized.—L. S. Baker. 

2525. Bossard, James H. S., & Boll, Eleanor 
Stoker. (U. Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.) Person- 
ality roles in the large family. Child Develpm., 
1955, 26, 71-78.—Eight general types of family roles 
are extracted from a study of 64 groups of siblings. 
These may be characterized as responsible, sociable, 
socially ambitious, studious, isolate, irresponsible, ill 
and “spoiled.” While each family does not have all 
of these roles, the authors consider these representa- 
tive of a composite. A sequence of appearance of 
these types is suggested, following approximately the 
above order.—L. S. Baker. 

2526. Brumbaugh, Florence. What effect does 
advertising have on children? ACE Bull., 1954, 
No. 93, 20-23.—The author reports a study in which 
400 children between the ages of six and twelve were 
asked to list as many products advertised on TV as 
they could remember. The average number listed by 
the youngest was twenty and for the older ones about 
fifty. The total number of products was 597. Such 
items as detergents, brands of beer and cigarettes, 
drugs, cosmetics, and automobiles are frequently men- 
tioned, whereas candy and desserts were lower on the 
list and milk was near the bottom. The author also 
gives the kind of advertising which children prefer, 
their reasons for preferring it. The author also in- 
dicates how the advertising is functioning in the 
child’s life, particularly in his play. Children were 
often impressed by the methods of salesmenship in 


terms of their own needs or prejudices —S. M. 
Amatora. 
2527. Cattell, — ag B. & Gruen, Walter. 


(U. Illinois, Urbana personality 
factors in 11-year-olc by objective tests. 
J. Pers., 1955, 23, 060-478.-The —The p Por hour test bat- 
tery consisted of 147 objective, group and individual 
tests of personality and the Ss were 184 boys and 
girls of 10-13 (M = 11.18) years of age. The factors 
found included the following: (1) Instrument, (2) 
General Ability, (3) Sympathetic Mobilization of 
Energy, (4) Social Willingness, (5) Neuroticism vs. 
Neural Reserves, (6) Competent Assertiveness, (7) 
Critical Exactness, (8) Sociable Emotional Evasive- 
ness, (9) Alert Reactivity, (10) Energetic Decisive- 
ness, (11) Cultured, Introspective Self Control, (12) 
Anxiety, (13) H ia, (14) Restraint (essen- 
tially), and (15) Stolidity. The name of factor is 
tentative. The personality structures found in chil- 
dren are largely the same as in adults, since each fac- 
tor found for the children can be matched with one 
for adults taking the same tests. 34 references.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

2528. Dales, Ruth J. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) A method for measuring developmental 
tasks: scales for selected tasks at the beginning 
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of adolescence. Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 11-122. 
—‘“Three developmental tasks for children 11 through 
14 years were defined conceptually and operationally 
and scales were developed which measured the de- 
velopmental status of over 500 children in three 
schools.” The tasks concerned interpersonal! rela- 
tions, particularly affection, social group, and sex 
role. Boys and girls responded differently except in 
the affection sub-tasks —L. S. Baker. 

2529. Dalmau, Carlos J. (304 West 92nd St., 
New York.) Beyond the complex. Arch. 
crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 137-147.—Freud’s 
“riddle of sex” (male passivity and female mascu- 
linity) cannot today be understood in terms of the 
oedipal complex, for “sooner or later the child be- 
comes aware that even in the absence of the parent 
of the same sex the love object will not materialize 
the oedipal strivings. From a passive genital phase 
this triggers a genital sadistic stage with murderous 
and rape fantasies toward the mother by the boy and 
fantasies of murder and castration of the father by 
the girl. In these cases the parent of the opposite 
sex appears as the primary frustrating figure with 
whom the child identifies most strongly.” This thesis 
is developed by reference to case reports and with 
recommendations relative to treatment regimens.— 
L. A. Pennington. 

2530. de Haas, J. H. (/nstituut voor Praeventieve 
Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands.) De afdeling 

ceoeree tang hee het Nederlands Instituut voor 

eventieve eeskunde. (The Department of 
Health of the Netherlands BLA of Preventive 
Medicine.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 121- 
134.—This department deals principally with research 
into child hygiene, with special attention given to 
child mortality during pre-school years. Growth and 
development of adolescents in school and factory are 
also being studied. Bibliographic documentation is 
stressed. English summary. 19-item bibliography.— 
S. Duker. 

2531. Dietrich, Harry F. Accident prevention 
in childhood.. Crippled Child, 1955, 32(5), 10-15; 
28-29.—The author presents a theory of accident pre- 
vention which calls for 100 per cent protection during 
the first five years of life, with diminishing protec- 
tion and increasing education in later years.—G. S. 
Speer. 

2532. Dreger, Ralph Mason. (Florida St. U., 
Tallahassee, Fla.) Spontaneous conversation and 
story-telling of children in a naturalistic setting. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 163-180.—The author made 
electronic recordings of spontaneous children’s con- 
versations by concealing a microphone near a play 
area. His observations were that these differed 
markedly from those appearing in the literature in 
more artificial or experimental situations. Records 
from four children, 4, 8, 9, and 9 years of age, are 
presented in terms of these categories: indistinguish- 
able (unclassifiable), clubs, fighting, club rules, story 
telling, baiting a younger child, sex and sex organs, 
stories retold from movies. Many samples are pre- 
sented.—R. W. Husband. 

2533. Eichorn, Dorothy H. A comparison of 
laboratory determination and Wetzel Grid esti- 
mates of basal metabolism among adolescents. J. 
Pediat., 1955, 46, 146-154.--Longitudinal determina- 
tions of basal metabolism made by the Tissot open- 
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circuit technique were compared with the Wetzel Grid 
estimates of total calories per day for 52 boys and 52 
girls between 11.5 and 17.5 years. It is 

that a maturity referent be included in standards for 
basal metabolism during adolescence.—M. C. Templin. 

2534. English, H. B. Achievement, friendship 
and love in the development of personality. Pan- 
jab Educ. J., 1953, 48(1), 4-12—The author dis- 
cusses the nature of conflict in our modern society, 
that exists between those values associated with per- 
sonal success and those associated with friendship and 
love. Both are necessary for the happiness of the in- 
dividual, but need not be achieved at the expense of 
other’s happiness. It should be the major aim of 
school psychologists to resolve the conflict between 
individual success and friendship. The child who is 
given real security and affection in its home must also 
be taught to be considerate of others and to give as 
well as receive love. If children are taught to share 
at school from the outset the problems of personal 
rivalry do not become so acute. Under these condi- 
tions, unhealthy forms of competition, such as grades, 
prizes, may be eliminated from the schools—A. H. 
Alawi. 

2535. Forssman, Hans. Follow-up study of six- 
teen children whose mothers were given electric 
convulsive therapy during gestation. Acta psy- 
chiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 437-442.—All the children were 
normally developed mentally and in good general con- 
dition.—D. Prager. 

2536. Friedemann, Adolf. Die Beeintrachtigung 
des Mutterbildes als ein Aspekt der Verwahrlos- 
ung. (Disturbance of the mother image as an aspect 
of neglect.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 
124-138.—The integrity of the mother image is of 
particular importance in the social development of 
the individual. Feelings of security and self-con- 
fidence are closely linked to it. Tlustrations are pro- 
vided by four case reports. A self-healing mechanism 
through phantasy and play activity is often at work 
maintaining the balance between injuries to the 
mother image and reality. The inner chaos often 
hides behind a mask reminiscent of schizoid char- 
acteristics. French and English summaries.—K. F. 
Muenzinger. 

2537. Garrison, Karl C. Adolescence. In Ro- 
back, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 
281-296.—Trends in textbook treatment of the psy- 
chology of adolescence are first examined, after which 
recent contributions to the following pertinent areas 
are examined: physiological changes; impact of tech- 
nology; the adolescent and his peers; adolescent per- 
sonality and exceptional children and adolescents.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

2538. Gordon, Joan Louise. Some socio-eco- 
nomic aspects of selected Negro families in Savan- 
nah, Georgia: with special reference to the effects 
of occupational stratification on child rearing. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 897.—Abstract. 

2539. Griffin, John, et al. How to know your 
child. New York: Human Relations Aids, M. H. 
M. C., 1954. 24 p—Based upon the premise that 
most children have problems, the booklet is for parents 
about children. It suggests ways of understanding 
children rather than giving remedies for specific prob- 
lems. Five brief chapters discuss: (1) know thy 
child; (2) the difficult child; (3) how parents can 
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help; (4) the happy child in a happy home; and (5) 
mutual dependence.—S. M. Amatora. 

2540. Highberger, Ruth. (State U. Jowa, Iowa 
City.) The relationship between maternal behavior 
and the child’s early adjustment to nursery school. 
Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 49-61.—Maternal behavior, 
measured through the use of four of the Fels Scales, 
is found to be unrelated to child adjustment to nursery 
school ; this finding is accounted for by the scales used 
and the possibility that “the hypothesis was incor- 
rectly formulated.” A new scale, The Early Adjust- 
ment to School Scale, is studied as a way to measure 
the child’s behavior —L. S. Baker. 

2541. Jackson, William S. (New York U.) 
Housing and pupil growth and development. /. 
educ. Sociol., 1955, 28, 370-380.—Statistical data in- 
dicated that pupils in public housing showed greater 
mental, emotional and social growth and development 
as reflected by their progress in school during three 
and one-half years covered by this study, than did 
their peers from the slum-housing sample. On the 
other hand, the slum-housing sample noted a greater 
differential in physical growth and development. 
Analysis of separate categories revealed the greatest 
variance between the two groups to be in physical, 
mental, and emotional growth and development. The 
least was in social maturity—S. M. Amatora. 

2542. Jacobziner, Harold. Accidents a major 
child health problem. J. Pediat., 1955, 46, 419-436. 
—Data on 145 fatal and 1,000 nonfatal home accidents 
to children under six are summarized. Accidents are 
the most frequent cause of death at this age: falls 
accounting for 21.4%, poisonings 20%. burns 17%, 
mechanical suffocation 21.4%, and inhalation and in- 
gestion of food and other materials 10%. Nonfatal 
accidents are considered in relation to type, severity, 
place of occurrence, seasonal variation, etc. Basic 
research is needed on the physical. psychological, and 
a aspects of the problem.—M. C. Temp- 
in. 

2543. Jayaswal, Sita Ram. Ascendance-submis- 
sion in the preschool child and in his adult per- 
sonality. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 763.—Ab- 
stract. 

2544. Jones, Harold E. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Perceived differences among twins. Eugen. Ouart., 
1955, 2, 98-102.—Interviews with the mothers of 25 
pairs of monozygotic and 25 same-sex dizygotic twins, 
controlled as to age, sex, social and educational status, 
disclosed that the identical twins are more often per- 
ceived as alike in reputation traits, the greater dis- 
parity between the two kinds of twin mates being 
most often related to intelligence. We should know 
more about how this stereotyping process operates, 
for it may be a factor in maintaining or increasing the 
twin similarity, perhaps working (differently for dif- 
ferent traits) —G. C. Schwesinger. 

2545. Katcher, Allan (U. Washington, Seattle), 
& Levin, Max. Children’s conceptions of body 
size. Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 103-110.—“In gen- 
eral, children perceived fathers as larger than mothers, 
and the opposite sex as larger than themselves. The 
Older Girls revealed smaller self and larger opposite- 
sex choices than did any other group.”—L. S. Baker. 


2546. Koch, Helen L. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The 
relation of certain family constellation character- 
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istics and the attitudes of children toward adults. 
Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 13-40.—The effect of vari- 
ous sibling characteristics on children are investigated 
through the use of 24 matched groups, employing the 
Children’s Apperception Test and two rating scales. 
Extensive statistical analysis of the results yields 11 
conclusions in respect to the effects of sibling char- 
acteristics. Explanations of the results are offered 
in terms of several general and specific theoretical 
constructs. 29 references—L. S. Baker. 

2547. Krogman, Wilton Marion. Biological 
growth as it may affect pupil’s success. Merrill- 
Palmer Quart., 1955, 1 (Spring), 90-98.—The gen- 
eral thesis is that there is a positive relationship be- 
tween rate of progress in physical growth and rate of 
progress in social, intellectual, and emotional ma- 
turity. The mechanism underlying this relationship 
is described in terms of an individual’s response to 
his own concept of the acceptability of his growth 
pattern. Three organic growth factors which may 
exert a profound influence on individual behavior are: 
(1) the size factor which pertains mainly to height 
and weight as determined by family line or ethnic 
background; (2) the timing factor which is related 
to rate of maturation; and (3) the aesthetic-harmony 
factor which refers to a balance or blend in growth. 
—L. S. Blackman. 

2548. Laird, Dorothy Carel S. A —— 
study of the apperceptions of two groups of eleven- 
year-old boys whose fathers engage in professional 
and semi-skilled occupations respectively. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 764.—Abstract. 

2549. Landis, Paul H. (State Coll. Washington, 
Pullman.) The ordering and forbidding tech- 
nique and teen-age adjustment. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 
80, 105-106.—A study of 1,900 boys and 2,410 girls, 
high school seniors. It was found that the child from 
the democratic home has a big advantage in personal 
and social adjustment factors than a child from an 
authoritarian family. Authoritarian parents are more 
often in disagreement with their children and in most 
cases the girl in these families disagrees more often 
than the boy.—E. M. Bower. 

2550. Lyle, William H., Jr., & Levitt, Eugene E. 
Situation differences in punitiveness of Iowa 
school children. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 
378-381.—A test designed to indicate punitiveness 
versus other responses is described. When applied 
to several groups of 5th graders large differences in 
frequency of punitiveness recommended by the chil- 
dren were noted in varying situations, e.g., difficulties 
arising over personal problems versus disobedience. 
Such differences are presumed to reflect training at 
home and school.—C. F. Haner. 

2551. McKee, John P., & Leader, Florence. (U. 
California, Berkeley.) The relationship of 
economic status and aggression to the competitive 
behavior of pre-school children. Child Develpm., 
1955, 26, 135-142.—In an experimental situation, 
“significantly more competition was found among 
children from low socio-economic origins than among 
children from upper middle origins,” more competi- 
tion also being found among older children than 
younger and among boys than girls. Lower-status 
children also showed more aggression.—L. S. Baker. 

2552. Moore, Terrence; Hindley, C. B., & Falk- 
ner, Frank. (U. London, Eng.) A longitudinal re- 
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search in child development and some of its prob- 
lems. Brit. Med. J., 1954, 2, 1132 ff£—The London 
longitudinal study, started in 1949, uses a “pilot 
group” of 23 children; the main sample of 224 is 
thought to be representative of the London area. The 
relationships between development and mental and 
physical health are to be investigated. Non-inter- 
ference with the parents’ handling of the children will 
be the rule-—D. F. Mindlin. 

2553. More, Douglas M. Developmental con- 
cordance and discordance during puberty and early 
adolescence. Monogr. Soc. Res. Child Developm., 
1953, 18(1), Ser. 56, vii, 128 p.—The relation of the 
temporal appearance of puberty to degrees of ma- 
turity df social functioning and a of emo- 
tional attitudes is studied in 33 subjects, 17 girls and 
16 boys, all born in a single year. Physical data were 
gathered over a six year period. Social data were 
provided by interviews and observations, sociometric 
techniques and ratings made by a clinical case con- 
ference. For girls the advent of puberty is an abrupt 
phenomenon and requires immediate social adjust- 
ment; for boys it is more gradual. For the group 
studied concordance of development was the rule. 
The study of discordance is approached through in- 
dividual cases. 26 references.—M. C. Templin. 

2554. Mowrer, Ernest R. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) Some factors in the affectional ad- 
justment of twins. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 
468-471. 

2555. Otis, Nancy Barker, & McCandless, Boyd. 
(U. lowa, lowa City.) Responses to repeated frus- 
trations of young children differentiated accord- 
ing to need area. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
349-353.—“Preschool children, placed in an eight- 
trial frustration task, showed significant increases in 
aggressive-dominant (Ag) behavior scores from the 
first four to the last four trials, and showed decreases 
in submissive-complaisant (Su) behavior scores.” 
Children high in power-dominance needs (PD/n) 
showed higher total Ag scores during frustration than 
did children low in these needs. Also, children high 
in love-affection needs (LA/n) showed smaller total 
Ag scores than those low in these needs. High PD/n 
children showed lower Su scores than low PD/n chil- 
dren.—L. N. Solomon. 

2556. Panton, Gladys M. The Northville Proj- 
ect—a pilot study in improving home-school rela- 
tions through parent group participation. Merrill- 
Palmer Cuart., 1955, 1 (Spring), 118-121—In an 
effort to improve home-school relations by meeting 
the parents’ needs mere fully, six meetings were held 
with sixteen parents of children in the early grades. 
The focus of group concern was on “how families 
established values and a philosophy about family life 
which will help them and their children continue to 
develop and change.” An important conclusion was 
that the resolution of individual, family, and school 
problems can be facilitated by this type of group sup- 
ported self-exploration.—L. S$. Blackman. 

2557. Parmelee, Arthur H., Jr. Infant 
development: a report of the study of one child by 
magnetic tape recordings. J. Pediat., 1955, 46, 447- 
450.—Magnetic tape recordings were made of the 
speech of one girl from 6 weeks to 2 years of age. 
Recordings were made each month during the first 
year and every three months during the second year 
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of life. The author presents the concurrent feeding 
and physical growth, neuromuscular development, and 
oral-social development of the subject —M. C. Temp- 


lin. 

2558. ro, oa ean. Perceptual and cognitive 
(or operational) structures in the development of 
the concept of in the child. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 41-46.—The subject is developed in three 
phases: perceptual space, cognitive or operational 
space and relationship between perceptual and opera- 
tional space. Geometrical space is not a perceptual 
continuum. It is an operational continuum due to 
the coordination and internalization of actions. Eng- 
lish abstract of French address——G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2559. Racamier, R.-C. Etude des frustrations 
précoces. (Study of early frustrations.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1954, 18, 576-63 1—The pathology of 
early frustration is essentially a pathology of depriva- 
tion. This thesis is developed under seven headings: 
early disorders, disorders of development due to af- 
fective deprivation, character and early frustration, 
delinquency, anti-social behavior and affective depriva- 
tion, psychosis and early frustration, early frustration 
and psychosomatic disorders, frustration and neuroses. 
200 references.-G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2560. Remmers, H. H., Horton, R. E., & Daniel, 
Lark. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Youth’s 
knowledge of learning principles and study prac- 
tices. Purdue Opin. Panel Rep., 1955, 14(2), No. 41, 
13, 2la p.—After a nation-wide sample of high school 
students 3,000 papers were used for the detailed analy- 
sis. Questions of the poll are classified into four 
areas: (1) personal data, including home background 
and self-estimate; (2) the students’ use of recom- 
mended study practices; (3) questions due to learn- 
ing principles or factors related to learning; (4) a 
vocabulary test in multiple choice form. For the 
analysis of the study each area is broken down into 
many subdivisions and analyzed separately—S. M. 
Amatora. 

2561. Rubenstein, Ben. (Wayne U. Coll. of Med., 
Detroit, Mich.) The meaning of the Cinderella 
story in the development of a little girl. Amer. 
Imago, 1955, 12, 197-205.—Certain fairy tales appeal 
to children in specific developmental phases. Their 
interest in the stories reflects the relationship to both 
obvious and disguised wishes and defenses. An epi- 
sode in which a five-year-old girl identified with the 
Cinderella of the fairy tale is related to her general 
behavior and adjustment prior to the incident—W. 
A. Varvel. 

2562. Russell, Ivan Lee. The visual motor func- 
tion as related to child growth and reading de- 
velopment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 532-533. 
—Abstract. 

2563. Schick, Bessie Grossman. (Jewish Child 
Care Ass., New York.) Group activities with foster 
parents. Child Welfare, 1955, 34(6), 14-21.—De- 
scribes a program whereby foster parents would be 
brought into closer touch with the agency. Objec- 
tives were to increase the number of referrals of 
prospective foster families by current foster families ; 
to decrease turnover; to develop experienced foster 
families as resources; and to improve the climate in 
which the caseworker operates and in which the foster 
parents rear children. The plan is developed under 
the following points: (1) initial planning and de- 
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velopment ; (2) the planning committees; (3) foster 
parents’ lounge and coffee hour; (4) program geared 
to sustain interest; (5) the value of group meetings ; 
(6) welcoming new foster parents ; (7) additional ac- 
tivities; and (8) new satisfactions for foster parents. 
—S. M. Amatora. 


2564. Schneersohn, F. Spiel und Nervositat im 


yoo (Play and nervousness in infancy.) 
Z. Kinderpsychiat., 1955, 22, 80-105.—Observation 
methods and their peculiarities are described as well 


as the antagonism of play and nervousness. Sucking 
is substitute play. Rhythmic rocking increases the 
infant’s vitality and by fatigue and “inebriation” 
brings release through sleep. The play instinct is an 
expression of “organic growth processes.” Play and 
work are associated. States of excitement may oc- 
cur, caused not by restriction, but by excess of play. 
English, French, and Spanish summaries.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

2565. Schnyder, Pierre. Psychiatrische Aspekte 
in der Ausbildung der Heimerzieher. (Psychiatric 
aspects in the training of personnel for children’s in- 
stitutions.) Heilpidag. Werkbl., 1955, 24, 109-113. 
—The functions of the psychiatrist i in the training of 
and in the collaboration with the personnel of institu- 
tions for children with various difficulties (mental de- 
ficiency, serious behavior problems, and delinquency) 
are discussed. The author advocates collaboration 
with the school psychologist or counselor in the diag- 
nosis and counseling. Any psychiatrist is thought 
competent for young people over 16, but special train- 
ing in child psychiatry is desirable for the psychiatrist 
working in homes for younger children—D. F. 
Mindlin. 

2566. Shapiro, Irving S. Changing child-rear- 
ing attitudes through group discussion. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 538-539.—Abstract. 

2567. Sigel, Irving E., Hoffman, Martin L., 
Dreyer, Albert S., & Torgoff, Irving. Toward a 
theory of influence techniques: preliminary report. 
Merrill-Palmer Quart., 1954, 1 (Fall), 4-17.—React- 
ing against a deemphasis of the role played by overt 
parental behaviors in the child’s psychosocial develop- 
ment, “A conceptual scheme is presented by which one 
type of parent-child interaction can be studied, namely, 
influence techniques. The concept of influence tech- 
nique is defined as an act in which the parent attempts 
to modify the ongoing or expected behavior of the 
child. Conditions for the arousal of influence tech- 
niques are discussed in terms of divergencies, which 
denote discrepancy between the wish of the parent 
and the behavior of the child.” It is proposed that 
influence techniques, by creating different psychologi- 
cal states in the child, are a directing force in per- 
sonality development.—L. S. Blackman. 


2568. Spitz, René A. Genése des premiéres re- 
lations o jectales. (Genesis of early object rela- 
tions. ) Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1954, 18, 479-575.— 
The subject is reviewed under 12 headings : theoretical 
introduction, observational method, libidinal object, 
plasticity of the infantile psyche, formative forces in 
mother-infant relations, displeasure affects, the role 
and evolution of instincts, consequences of the estab- 
lishment of the second organizing level in the child’s 
development, deformations and deviations in object 
relations, psychotoxic disorders, disorders of the affec- 
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tive, deprivation results and their place in psycho- 
analytic theory. 95 references.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2569. Spitz, René A. A note on the extra- 
polation of ethological findings. (A reply to L. 
Szekely: “Biological remarks on fears originating 
in early childhood.”) /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 
162-—165.—*‘Szekely’s assumptions are primarily based 
on the hypothesis that the face is a phylogenetically 
inherited key stimulus derived from the enemy schema, 
a fear releaser; according to him the infant reacts 
from birth with fear to the mother’s face... . All 
child observational evidence is to the contrary. It 
therefore appears . . . risky to draw conclusions from 
laws established for the behavior of animals to the 
behavior of the human being.” (See 28: 7128.)— 
G. Elias. 

2570. Sussmann, Eva. Die Ver der 
kindlichen Erlebnisfahigkeit als Folge friiher Ver- 
sagungen. (The stunting of a child’s capacity for 
growth in emotional experiences as a result of previ- 
ous disappointments.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 120-124.—A Rorschach Ex- 
perience Balance of 0:0, frequently found in emo- 
tionally deprived children, is believed to stem from 
“a drying up of the central capacity for deeper ex- 
perience, expressed in the lack of M, and likewise in 
a drying up of the peripheral readiness to react to ex- 
ternal stimuli, which corresponds to the absence of 
C.” Theoretical implications and prognostic aspects 


are discussed. English and French summaries.—H. 
P. David. 

2571. Swanson, Robert, & Benton, Arthur L. 
(State U. lowa, lowa City.) 


Some aspects of the 
genetic development of right-left discrimination. 
Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 123-133.—In a normative 
study, the authors conclude thatthe general ability of 
right-left discrimination “has a progressive develop- 
ment through the ages of six through nine years.” 
These discriminative abilities may not fully mature 
until late childhood. The ability to discriminate on 
“own body” tasks appears at an earlier age than that 
involved in such discrimination involving another 
person.—L. S. Baker. 

2572. Taylor, Charles, & Thompson, George G. 
(Syracuse U., N. Y.) Age trends in preferences 
for certain facial proportions. Child Develpm., 
1955, 26, 97-102.—“This study attempted to show the 
effects of increasing chronological age on aesthetic 
preferences for various facial proportions.” Increas- 
ing similarity to adult preferences is found to accom- 
pany increasing chronological age in children in 
grades 2, 4, 8 and 12.—L. S. Baker. 

2573. Tolor, Alexander, & Tolor, Belle. Judg- 
ment of children’s po ity from their human 
figure drawings. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 170-175. 
—Human figure drawings and sociometric ratings of 
136 4th and Sth grade children suggest that certain 
dimensions of personality are associated with group 
acceptance and rejection ; some of these variables are 
expressed in children’s drawings. Five psychologists 
were able to discriminate between more and less popu- 
lar children (only on a group basis) from their draw- 
ings.—A. R. Jensen. 

2574. van Krevelen, D. Arn., & Martens-War- 
tena, J. G. Die Zeichnung des Kindes als Aus- 
drucksmittel. (The drawing of children as a means 
of expression.) Schweis. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 
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14, 106-123.—Pre-school children express their feel- 

in drawings, while school children reveal the 
influence of art lessons which also channel the de- 
velopment of drawing techniques. Boys prefer dy- 
namic scenes, girls pictures of nature. One may 
speak of a graphology of drawing. French and Eng- 
lish summaries.—K. F. Muenzinger. 

2575. Wilson, Louis Ada. (Wisconsin State Coll., 
Superior.) The influence of a child purpose upon 
the erance of young children. J/. exp. Educ., 
1955, 23, 353~358.—The author studied the effect of 
a “child purpose” upon the perseverance of nursery 
school children in solving objective and abstract 
problems. The subjects were 15 children ranging 
from 33 to 57 months of age who were attending the 
nursery school on the campus of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. It was reported that the 13 chil- 
dren did persevere in situations where there was a 
“child purpose” or play materials which were inter- 
esting to them.—E. F. Gardner. 

2576. Winnicott, D. W. The depressive position 
in normal emotional development. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1955, 28, 89-100.—Normal emotional de- 
velopment involves the depressive position which is 
regarded as an achievement. This position is “half- 
way between the places of origin of psychoneurosis 
and of psychosis respectively.” “To reach the de- 
pressive position a baby must have become established 
as a whole person and to be related to whole persons 
as a whole person.” The experiential aspects of this 
developmental period as well as typical environmental 
situations and their effects are discussed with empha- 
sis on the role of the mother. Depressive anxieties 
are defined and defenses discussed.—C. L. Winder. 

2577. Wittenberg, Rudolph M. (New Sch. for 
Social Research, New York.) On call for youth; 
how to understand and help young people. New 
York: Association Press, 1955. xiv, 241 p. $3.50.— 
The author seeks to answer some of the many com- 
plex questions of every adult who tries to help youth. 
Throughout the volume, the emphasis is on the aver- 
age young boy and girl who never get the attention 
as does the delinquent youth, but whose individuality 
needs to be discovered and more fully developed. The 
book is high-lighted with many pertinent illustrations 
showing how the adult’s own needs and unsolved 
problems often get into his way and thus hinder him 
from helping the young person.—S. M. Amaitora. 

2578. Witty, Paul A. Research about children 
and TV. ACE Bull., 1954, No. 93, 6-14.—The 
author reports various researches concerning chil- 
dren and TV. By May 1953, the percent of pupils 
having sets at home was 92. With increase in owner- 
ship, reactions to TV changed. The author discusses 
the time devoted to TV, the various programs avail- 
able, the favorite programs of children and youth, 
programs of parents and teachers, the children’s desire 
to be seen more often, and the effect of TV upon 
pupils’ academic success.—S. M. Amatora. 

2579. Zajonc, Robert B. Some effects of the 
ce” serials. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 
-374.—Two simulated radio programs portraying 

adventures in a rocket ship were played to groups of 
10-14 year subjects. In one program an “affiliation- 
oriented” leader was more successful than a “power- 
oriented” leader; in the other program, the opposite 
was true. Subjects tended to “want to be like” the 
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successful leader, regardless of his orientation, and 
to accept the attributes of his orientation as desirable. 


—H. W. Riecken. 
2580. Zavalloni, Roberto. (Catholic U. Milan, 
di liberta nella 


Italy.) Indagine sull’ 
eta evolutiva. (Research on the experience of free- 
dom in childhood and adolescence.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 123-160.—The results of the 
analysis of introspective written reports from 173 
subjects (69 Italians, 87 French, and 17 English) 
concerning their experiences of freedom or limita- 
tions of it, are presented. The subjects are normal, 
and the experience refers to everyday life situations. 
The results show that in the age group 11 to 14, 
there is a predominance of a “sense” of feeling of 
_ freedom, while in the age group 14 to 20 there is 
actual “experience” of freedom. In both cases how- 
ever “the sentiment of freedom is present . . . as 
both personal and social experiences.” Conclusions 
having pedagogic implications as to authoritarian or 
democratic school atmosphere are also formulated. 61 
introspective protocols or excerpts thereof are given. 
French, English, and German summaries.—A. Manoil. 


2581. Zazzo, René. (U. Paris, France.) Sur le 

t de la comparabilité dans la methode des 
jJumeaux. (On the postulate of comparability in the 
twin-method.) Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1955, 4, 
180-191.—The comparison of monozygotic twins to 
dizygotic implies identity of environmental influences 
and a conception of heredity and environment as in- 
dependent factors. However this does not take into 
consideration that the psychological environment will 
necessarily differ in the identical twins and that the 
environment of identical twins is never the same as 
that of non-identical twins. Other factors leading to 
non-comparability between monozygotic twins, dizy- 
gotic twins and control groups of non-twins would 
be the difference in the length of pregnancy, in weight 
at birth, in the rate of still-birth and new born deaths, 
in the mother’s age.—D. A. Santora. 


2582. Zelen, Seymour L. The relationship of 
peer acceptance, acceptance of others and ac- 
ceptance. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 446-449. 
—Using sociometric techniques and a self-acceptance 
test significant correlations of .56 and .58 were found 
between peer acceptance and acceptance of others and 
of .30 between peer acceptance and self-acceptance. 
However the correlation of self-acceptance and ac- 
ceptance of others was non-significant. Explanations 
poo implications of the findings are offered.—C. F. 

aner. 


(See also abstracts 1884, 1886, 2132, 2364, 2411, 
2421, 2801, 2809, 2811, 2872, 2881, 2979, 3008, 
3012, 3023, 3082, 3201, 3363, 3365, 3389, 3402, 
3409, 3421, 3432) 


Maturity & OLp AGE 


2583. Bayley, Nancy, & Oden, Melita H. (U. 
Calif., Berkeley.) The maintenance of intellectual 
ability in gifted adults. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 91-107. 
—Retest data were obtained on 1,103 adults who were 
above average in intelligence. The average age at 
testing was about 30 years at the first test and 42 
years at the repeat. The Concept Mastery test was 
used which consists of synonym-anonyms and anal- 
ogies drawn from a wide field of arts, sciences and 
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general life activities. The retest correlations ranged 
from 88 to 92 for the four ps, i.e., 

men and women, husbands, and wives. All groups 
showed a significant increase in scores at the retest. 
“The retests of this large gr of superior adults 
give strong evidence that intelligence of the type 
tested by the Concept Mastery scale continues to in- 
crease at least through 50 years of age.” —J. E. Birren. 

2584. Blocker, Clyde E. A retirement counsel- 
ing program. Personnel, 1955, 32, 29-32.—A three- 
stage program was devised by one life insurance com- 
pany to ease its employees’ transition to retirement. 
Stage one was a series of six formal interviews, be- 

inning at age 62; the second was a series of in- 
‘ormal contacts maintained with employees between 
ages 62 and 65. Finally, the program encouraged 
a trustful and harmonious supervisor-employee rela- 
tionship which placed the supervisor in a counseling 
capacity. In all phases of the program, effort was 
made to provide information about recreational, finan- 
cial, and emotional problems of retirement—D. G. 
Livingston. 

2585. Bortz, Edward L. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.). Stress and aging. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 
93-99.—“Adaptation to stress is necessary for sur- 
vival. Common factors which exhaust body resources 
are various illnesses, disorders of function, organic 
disease, abnormal mental attitudes and prolonged ill- 
ness. . . . The body possesses . . . mechanisms which 
enable it to withstand shock and stress. Purposeful 
activity is the most potent agent in the fight against 
premature deterioration.”—R. G. Kuhlen. 

2586. Britton, a, ag H., & Britton, Jean O. 
(Pennsylvania State U., State College.) ork and 
retirement for older university alumni. J. Geront., 
1954, 9, 468-474.—A group of 627 men were ques- 
tioned about their attitudes toward work and retire- 
ment. Questionnaires were mailed to 1757 men on 
the rolls of the university alumni association for the 
classes 1866 through 1913. The men who had already 
retired seemed to be more concerned with personal 
and social aspects of retirement whereas the men not 
yet retired appeared more concerned with finances 
of retirement. “In general . . . those still working 
resist the idea of retirement. .. .” Those already 
retired tend to “. . . see the brighter side of the ex- 
perience, perhaps by psychological necessity, since 
there would be little opportunity to change the situa- 
tion.” —J. E. Birren. 

2587. Brozek, J. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Personality changes with age: an item analysis of 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. 
J. Geront., 1955, 10, 194-206.—Two groups of male 
volunteer subjects were given a variety of tests in- 
cluding the MMPI. The young group consisted of 
157 college students aged 17 to 25 and 233 middle 
aged business and professional men aged 45 to 55, all 
were in “good mental and physical health.” “The 
average scores on the 3 validating scales were very 
close to the ideal ‘normal’ values of 50.” Both 
groups tended to be extroverted although the younger 
men were somewhat more extroverted than the middle 
aged group. “On most scales the older group an- 
swered a somewhat larger number of items in the 
diagnostic (scored) direction.”—J. E. Birren. 

2588. Burger, G. C. E. (N. V. Philips, Delft, 
Netherlands.) De oudere mens en zyn arbeid. 
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(The older person and his work.) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 281-299.—A summary is given of the 
proceedings of the Zweiter Arbeitswissenschaftlicher 
Kongress held in Dortmund, Germany, in March, 
1955. This conference was devoted entirely to the 
problems of the aged in industry and in society. 
Biological and physiological measures of old age, best 
means of determining “biological age,” and best pro- 
cedures for the treatment of retirement problems were 
included in the agenda.—S. Duker. 

2589. Busse, Ewald W., Barnes, Robert H., 
Silverman, Albert J., Thaler, Margaret, & Frost, 
Laurence L. (Duke U., Durham, N.C.) Studies 
of the processes of X: the strengths and 
weaknesses of unctioning in the aged. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 896-901.—By means 
of a multi-disciplinary approach, over 332 subjects 
60 years of age or over were studied in an attempt at 
relating psychological and physiological changes in 
old age to noting their interrelationships and their 
effects upon the central nervous system. It is con- 
cluded that adequate adjustment of the elderly is 
largely determined by strengths and weaknesses de- 
veloped much earlier in life and that it is, therefore, 
a preventive matter —N. H. Pronko. 

2590. Buytendijk, Frédéric J. J. Le fondement 
dynamique de l’existence féminine. (The dynamic 
foundation of feminine existence.) Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 198-200.—Abstract. 

2591. Chalfen, Leo. Planning leisure-time ac- 
tivities of the aging. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 245-247. 
—Fourteen criteria for leisure-time activity planning 
are presented.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

2592. Cocchi, M., & Ossicini, T. Etude par la 
méthode Rorschach d’un groupe de vieillards 
@hospice. (A Rorschach study of a group of hos- 
pitalized aged.) Beith. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1954, No. 25, 124-128.—The Rorschach protocols of 
24 elderly men and women of low socio-economic 
status, living in a Roman home for the aged, are 
compared to the records of non-hospitalized elder 
persons. The data suggest that residence in a home 
for the aged tends to induce “a kind of passive adjust- 
ment,” accompanied by a decaying process in per- 
sonality equilibrium. English and German sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 

2593. Dennis, W. 
dicting scientific productivi 
from records of earlier decades. /. Geront., 


(Brooklyn Coll, N.Y.) Pre- 
in later maturity 
1954, 
9, 465-467.—Two groups were used in an analysis 
of the relation of age to scientific productivity as 


measured by numbers of published papers: (a) 43 
psychologists born between 1850 and 1860, and (b) 
41 recently deceased members of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. “The data which have been pre- 
sented show that scientists’ productivity in their 60’s 
can be predicted from their productivity in earlier 
periods.” Little decline in publication rate was found 
up to age 70.—J. E. Birren. 

2594. Eger, Lawrence Marquette. The relation 
of and -retirement information to post- 
soemeane jjustment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 867.—Abstract. 

2595. Frank, Lawrence K. Aging—scope and 

Merrill-Pal-ner Quart., 1954, 1, 18-22. 
—There are an ever increasing number of people who, 
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under the traumatic impact of compulsory retirement, 
dwindling income, and insufficient preparation, are 
facing old age with resentment, pessimism, and an 
active resistance to new ideas. A need exists for well 
integrated consultation centers, experimental educa- 
tional programs which are built around the interests 
and capabilities of the older person, and employing 
organizations which are willing to cooperate in a 
“positive program of conserving human personality.” 
—L. S. Blackman. 


— Pin ey sent: Wootton, Pred. & Re. 
Mass. —_ red, o- 
jem Ay ‘Adrenal responsivity in aged 
ren oT a tel Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 72-77.— 
Adrenal responsivity in 34 elderly normal men and 
in 33 aged schizophrenic patients was studied. It was 
found on study of blood and urinary functions subse- 
quent to injection of ACTH and ingestion of glucose 
that “elderly schizophrenic patients exhibit the same 
difference from elderly normal subjects that young 
patients do from young normal individuals.”—R. G. 
Kuhlen. 


2597. Goldfarb, Alvin I. therapy of aged 
persons. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 180-187.—In 
aged emotionally ill persons, joylessness or physical 
suffering is an attempt to master the environment. If 
the mastering maneuver is ienced as successful 
by the patient, pleasure and self-esteem increase. The 
illusory successes and gratifications in the psycho- 
therapeutic relationship may lead to real successes in 
other relationships and a relinquishing of the neurotic 
pattern.—D. Prager. 


2598. Greenblatt, Robert B. Metabolic and psy- 
chosomatic disorders in menopausal women. Geri- 
atrics, 1955, 10, 165-169.—“In the management of 
menopausal women, it is not enough to ameliorate the 
psychosomatic symptoms alone. Insufficient empha- 
sis has been given the fact that consequent to loss of 
ovarian function, metabolic disturbances also occur. 
This may be anticipated, and corrected by hormonal 
therapy.”—R. G. Kuhlen. 


2599. King, H. F. (Nuffield Research Unit, ra 
bridge, Eng.) The response of older rural crafts- 
men to individual training. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 
207-211.—There is in England an organization which 
has the responsibility for improving the methods of 
rural craftsmen by means of instruction given by a 
travelling staff who meet with individuals or groups 
in their normal places of work. A questionnaire was 
given to the travelling instructors to obtain informa- 
tion on the effects of the age of the trainees. Data 
were analyzed to determine the relation of age to 
various aspects of training. “. . . although older 
people were rarely untrainable under the conditions 
in operation, there was frequent resistance to learn- 
ing new techniques and a lower rate of learning.” 
Although the data . . . cover one specialized type of 
instruction there are several indications of ways by 
which the learning of older people can be facilitated. 
—J. E. Birren. 

2600. Landau, Gertrude. Restoration of self- 
esteem. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 141-143.—The older 
person’s self-esteem, damaged by society’s rejection 
of him, can be restored in the measure that he has 
access to renewed relationships, as for example in 
group participation in a day center. —R. G. Kuhlen. 
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2601. Lehman, H. C. (Ohio U., Athens.) Jobs 
for those over sixty-five. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 345- 
357.—An attempt was made to identify occupations 
from which older workers are least likely to be 
crowded out by younger ones. U. S. Census reports 
were analyzed to detect those jobs which have twice 
or more than their proportion of workers aged sixty- 
five or over. “Older workers are over-represented 
in vocations that are on the wane, stationary, or in- 
creasing only wads aro slowly. They are ted 
in new and rapidly growing occupations that require 
special and newer * kills. ” Older persons tend to re- 
main longer in the self-employed jobs than, e.g., in 
hazardous occupations of a basis. Older per- 
sons are more numerous at the bottom of the earn- 
ing-power scale.—J. E. Birren. 

2602. Levinson, B. M. eee AA Tay York. Bra 
The intelligence of mid 
men in receipt of public pert lg Paychel a Een " 
1955, 1, 35-36.—A study of the intelligence of 50 
middle-aged white homeless men indicated that con- 
trary to prevalent impression, their mean IQ (96.14) 
on the Wechsler-Bellevue, Form I, fell within the 
normal range. The cause for their dependency must 
be sought in factors’ other than intellectual—C. H. 
Ammons. 

2603. McClellan, Walter S. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Spa therapy and rehabilitation for 
the aged. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 333-336.—“Evidence 
indicates that both psychologic and physiologic effects 
occur in the patient undergoing spa therapy and that 
the total effect does not depend on either aspect alone 
but on their combined and blended influence.”—R. G. 
Kuhlen. 

2604. McMahan, C. A., & Ford, T. R. ——— 
Air Force Base, Ala.) Surviving the first five years 
of retirement. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 212-215.—An 
examination of the impact theory of retirement was 
made, i.e., that the effects of retirement upon change 
in routine, status, prestige, etc., place a stress upon 
the individual’s physical health which may result in 
accelerated mortality. The population studied was 
composed of Army and Air Force officers who spent 
time in retirement during the period 1925-1948. 
“Evidence from the two test groups failed to substan- 
tiate the proposition that survival rates are consistently 
lower for the initial period of retirement.” Hence 
it cannot be concluded that the “impact of retirement” 
shortened the life expectancy of the population— 
J. E. Birren. 

2605. McMahan, C. A., & Ford, Thomas R. 
Surviving the first ‘five years of retirement. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-22, 4 p.—Reprinted from J. Geront., 
1955, 10, 212-215, (see 30: 2604). 

2606. Masters, William H. (Washington U. Sch. 
Med., St. Louis, Mo.), & Ballew, John W. The 
third sex. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 14.—Inherent lack 
of organ function reserve within the individual gonad, 
in contrast to other endocrine glands, results in the 
circumstance that “we are essentially intact during 
our 60’s and perfectly capable of functioning from a 
humoral point of view, as efficiently as much younger 
persons, except that we are essentially castrates, . . . 
The present approach to replacement therapy is to 
initiate steroid support whenever the recipient has 
reached his or her climacteric. . . . It is too bad to 
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allow senility to gain an advanced hold when retro- 
gressive are easily avoided by earlier replace- 
ment therapy.”—R. G. Kuhlen. 

2607. Mathiasen, Geneva. The continued em- 

t of older workers. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 
137-140.—This paper reviews “some of the develop- 
ments related to continued em a and retire- 
ment of older workers in the United States, as seen 
through the work of the National Committee on the 
Aging of the National Social Welfare Assembly.”— 
R. G. Kuhlen. 

2608. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Transference and 
resistance in geriatric . Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1955, 42 72-82.—Resistance analysis may be 
dangerous in the aged. The therapist has to replace 
a real loss of love and social appreciation. A major 
pact with death has to be uncovered in nearly every 
senile aberration. Renewed sexual education often 
has to be undertaken. Growing old is a traumatic 
experience in our competitive society. The therapist 
must cooperate more with the general practitioner, 
social worker, and welfare organization. He should 
visit the aged in their homes and design creative 
activity for them. 26 references.—D. Prager. 


2609. Peterson, Robert L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Older workers and their job effectiveness. Geri- © 
atrics, 1955, 10, 34-38.—Supervisor ratings of 3,077 
workers 60 and over were analyzed. They were rated 
as being less prone to absenteeism than younger in- 
dividuals, more dependable, showing as good or better 
judgment and work quality, though somewhat less 
work volume (two-thirds were rated as producing as 
much or more), getting along with others as easily as 
those younger. 69% were rated as having no age- 
connected weakness. No significant age differences 
among this older group were observed; ratings were 
independent of the age of supervisor doing the rating. 
Attention is called to the possible role of selection as 
a factor in this favorable account of the older worker. 
—R. G. Kuhlen. 


2610. Schraitt, Robert C. Old age in Hawaii— 
a study of the older population of Oahu. Geri- 
atrics, 1955, 10, 39-42.—“In this report significant 
trends as to number, age, race, sex, geographic dis- 
tribution, and mortality are charted and discussed.” 
—R. G. Kuhlen. 


2611. Selye, Hans. Stress and disease. Geri- 
atrics, 1955, 10, 253-261.—“Stress and the so-called 
‘diseases of adaptation,’ which are due principally to 
an imperfect adjustment to stress, play an especially 
prominent role in geriatrics, since the pathogenic ac- 
tions of exposure tend to be cumulative and become 
most evident during the later years of life . . . both 
the cause and the treatment of stress diseases are es- 
sentially nonspecific.” The paper is a brief review 
for gerontologists of research regarding the specific 
pathways through which stress acts upon the various 
parts of the body. 27 references.—R. G. Kuhlen. 


2612. Simerville, Clara L., & Reichart, R. R. 
(Oregon State Coll., Corvallis.) Pre-retirement ex- 
pectancy and retirement reality. Personn. Guid. 
J., 1955, 33, 344-346.—Significant’ differences are 
found between the expectations of a pre-retired sample 
and the realities of a retired sample. It is felt that 
this xx! indicates the need of retirement counseling 

peer. 
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2613. Simonton, Kinsey M. (Mayo Clinic, Roch- 
ester, Minn.) Pres the hearing loss of 
old age. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 337-338.—Treatment 
will not pet or reverse the increasing inability to 
hear high frequencies. “Careful enunciation by the 
speaker, avoidance of confusing noise, speech read- 
ing, and the use of a hearing aid all help the presby- 
acutic.”—R. G. Kuhlen. 


2614. Smith, T. Lynn. (Ed.) (U. Florida, Gaines- 
ville.) Living in the later years. Gainesville: Uni- 
versity of Florida Press for the University of Florida 
Institute of Gerontology, 1952. x, 176 p. $2.50.— 
This is a report of the second annual Southern Con- 
ference on Gerontology held in January 1952. It 
was organized as a work conference of professional 
people. The prepared papers of the conference are 
contained in the volume and are organized under the 
major topics of demography, housing, healthful liv- 
ing, and activities of older ple. Comments on 
many of the topics consist of brict one to three page 
summaries of authoritative opinion. A list of read- 
ings on the im papertant topics of the conference is in- 
cluded.—J. E. Birren 


2615. Thompson, Duane E. Is age kinder to 
the initially more able? Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 
' 1954, 61, 439-441.—Increased variability of perform- 
ance of 127 males who took the Army Alpha, form 6, 
in 1919 and again in 1950 was found to “ unrelated 
to initial ability level. Alternative explanations of the 
results are considered —C. F. Haner. 


2616. Thompson, Lloyc ae Stresses in mid- 
dle life from the trist’s viewpoint. Geri- 
atrics, 1955, 10, 162-164.—What constitutes stress 
varies markedly among people and also with sex, age, 
and economic status. “The way in which a person 
meets the stresses of middle life and old age depends 
not so much upon physiologic changes as upon the 
shaping of the personality in earlier years by the 
family, the community, and the general culture.”— 
R. G. Kuhlen. 

2617. Wilson, David C. The pathology of 
senility. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 902-906.— 
Evidence is reviewed to show that more and more 
senility is a disease state due to inherited, biological, 
psychological and sociological causes. The pathology 
of senility is found in all these areas. By combining 
efforts of investigators in all these fields, we may 
learn to prevent senility—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 1923, 1991, 2016, 2024, 2065, 
2126, 2128, 2372, 2887, 3084, 3138, 3205, 3216, 
3231, 3285, 3309, 3316, 3510) 
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2618. Adams, Stuart. (Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
Social climate and productivity in small mili 
groups. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 421-425. 
2619. Allen, Dean A. (Princeton U.,N.J.) An- 
ee in men. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 
91-593. 


2620. Argyle, Michael. The study of social be- 
haviour. In Farrell, B. A., Experimental psychology, 
poet 30: 1811), 46-56.—A glimpse into the work of 
ychologists is given by way of a brief re- 

selected studies of small group behavior. Ex- 
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periments mentioned are broken into two classes: 
those that are concerned with establishing generaliza- 
tions about social behavior, and those that attempt 
explanation of the generalizations by postulating a 
deductive theory.—E. G. Aiken. 

2621. Argyris, Chris. The fusion of an individ- 
ual with the organization. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 267-272. 

2622. Blood, Robert O., Jr. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Respondent reactions to ambiguous items 
in an attitude scale. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 
50, 402-403.—A study of Sanford and Older’s “Short 
Authoritarian-Equalitarian Scale” reveals ambiguities 
in the items which, it is contended, limit the a 
effectiveness.—L. N. Solomon. 

2623. Borgatta, Edgar F., Bales, Robert F., & 
Couch, Arthur S. Some findings relevant to the 
great man theory of leadership. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1954, 19, 755-759. 


2624. Cervin, Vladimir. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
Experimental investigation of behaviour in social 
situations: I. Behaviour under opposition. Canad. 
J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 107-116.—To determine the re- 
lationship of a personality variable to social behavior 
in a stress situation Ss were divided into two extreme 
groups with respect to emotional stability as meas- 
ured by 3 paper-and-pencil tests. Each S debated a 
topic with 2 role-playing assistants who posed as sub- 
jects, and who disagreed with him. The high-scoring 
(unstable) Ss showed fewer shifts of opinion and a 
greater variance of response latency. 21 references.— 
R. S. Davidon. 

2625. Cook, Stuart W., & Selltiz, Claire. Some 
factors which influence the attitudinal outcomes 
of personal contact. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 190- 
192.—Abstract. 

2626. Creegan, Robert F. Recent trends in the 
psychology of values. In Roback, A. A., Present- 
day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 949-960.—Using 
freely the resources of contemporary phenomenologi- 
cal and existential thinking, the author tries to pre- 
sent a novel approach to the problem of values.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

2627. Dolger, George. The effect of social iso- 
lation on the behavior of the albino rat. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 633.—Abstract. 

2628. Drake, David. (2663 4th N, Seattle 9, 
Wash.) A psychoanalytic interpretation of social 
ideology. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 193-196.—“Two 
qualitatively different types of severe superego can 
be identified, one explaining the fascist, the other the 
communist, authoritarian extreme.”—W. A. Varvel. 

2629. Eisenstadt, S. M. Reference group be- 
havior and social integration: an explorative 
study. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 175-185. 

2630. El-Ko , A. H. Individual differences 
in ability and social reconstruction. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 130-131.—Abstract. 

2631. Emerson, Richard M. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) Deviation and rejection: an experi- 
mental replication. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 
688-693. 

2632. Feldman, Harold. The hero as assassin. 
Psychoanalysis, 1954, 3(1), 48-64.—Feldman’s study 
suggests that not all authority killers become Heroes, 
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and that some Heroes never acted in the conflicts 
they commemorate in history. Two factors tend to 
make a Hero: (a) an indecisive social struggle, and 
(b) a personality or event that serves to romanticize, 
personalize, and sexualize the crisis in people’s minds. 
The Hero symbolizes the desire to return to a primi- 
tive situation in history, to an infantile state in the 
individual. One might say that the Hero-Assassin 
is one who acts on the great-man 7 of history, 
a theory that never deludes the Great Man for long. 
—L. E. Abt. 

2633. Feldman, Harold. (1211 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) How we create “fathers” and 
them “sons.” Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 71-86.—“The 
interaction of Son and Father elements is a necessary 
feature of every leader, and it is the relative propor- 
tion of the two . . . which determines whether the 
leader under consideration is a ‘Hero’ or a ‘Great 
Man.’ . . . Great men are the grandfather-images 
conceived in the milieu of patriarchal societies, while 
Heroes, the son-images, correspond to the earlier psy- 
chology of matriarchal . . . societies.”—-W. A. Varvel. 

2634. Feuer, Lewis Samuel. Psychoanalysis and 
ethics. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1955. 
vi, 134 p. $4.00.—The author adopts the framework 
of psychoanalysis for establishing ethics as an applied 
social science. Ethics so conceived can aid man in 
the reduction of guilt and anxiety and may thus free 
him for more constructive living. Freud’s philosophy 
of civilization, with its stress upon the fundamental 
nature of guilt, is rejected. Emphasis is placed in- 
stead upon an ethics of self-realization—P. E. 
Lichtenstein. 


2635. Fitts, William H. The role of the self 
concept in ial perception. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 463.—Abstract. 


2636. Fodor, Nandor. Far horizons. Samiksa, 
1955, 9, 1-28.—Pre-parental and ancestra! worlds, 
racial unconscious, hereditary guilt and hereditary 
suggestion, leprechauns, black magic, mediumistic 
trances, and ESP require much more investigation. 
There is contiguity between the archaic and the per- 
sonal. Phobias and hypochondriasis may arise from 
family dispositions and the family gestalt —D. Prager. 


2637. Frank, Lawrence K. The interdiscipli- 
nary frontier in human relation studies. /. hum. 
Relat., 1954, 3, 9-23.—The genesis of interest in hu- 
man relations is traced to the change and continued 
unrest represented in modern society. In order to 
adequately comprehend the breadth of human rela- 
tions, “each discipline has the responsibility . . . of 
contributing the essential data on human relations 
which its special skill and experience alone can pro- 
vide.” From the precedent of the physical sciences 
in unified theory “. . . we may expect that the study 
of human conduct and of human relations may make 
equally significant advances and attain further uni- 
fication when we recognize that all our data arise 
from, and are produced by, human conduct in a socio- 
cultural field which patterns that conduct into varied 
human relations.”—E. P. Hollander. 


2638. Fromm, Erich. The sane society. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., 1955. xiii, 370 p. $5.00.— 
The sane society is “that which corresponds to the 
(objective) needs of men.” By analysis of these 
needs and by reference to statistics on suicide, homi- 
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cide, and alcoholism the conclusion is reached that 
the western world is not sane. “Alienation and 
automatization (in both capitalism and communism ) 
lead to an ever increasing insanity. Life has no mean- 
ing, there is no joy, no faith, no reality. Everybody 
is ‘happy’—except that he does not feel, does not 
reason, does not love.” The corrective is “Humanis- 
tic Communitarian Socialism” where all activities are 
subordinated to the aim of man’s growth. This later 
is developed by Fromm as the cornerstone of his 
humanistic psychoanalytic position—L. A. Penning- 
ton. 
2639. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
The meaning of socio : the nursing student’s 
i to basic logical Buf- 
falo: Herald, 1955. 46 p. $1.25.—Although written 
rimarily for the nursing student this book will also 
& found to be useful to both the layman and college 
student as an introduction to basic sociological con- 
cepts. “The generalizing and synthesizing study of 
human relationships, their structure, function, and 
meaning.” The author takes a itive approach in 
developing the basic concepts. e central thesis is 
that human behavior is essentially cooperative be- 
havior—the sharing of symbols—R. M. Frumkin. 


2640. Furfey, Paul Hanly. (Catholic U. Amer- 
ica, Washington, D. C.) The formalization of so- 
ciology. Amer. sociol. Rev., 19, 525-528. 


2641. Gaier, Eugene L. Social psychology. In 
Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 375-402.—Some major issues and trends in 
the present status of social psychology and an out- 
look for its future development are considered. 51 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 


2642. Gladstone, Arthur. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
Threats and res to threats. Bull. Res. Exch. 
Prevent. War, 1955, 3(4), 23-31.—The concept of 
threat is examined, and hypotheses conseaaiag (1) 
the conditions for the making of threats and (2) the 
determinants of responses to threats are discussed. 
Nine factors which influence the making of threats 
are presented: motivation of the threat-maker, avail- 
ability of alternatives, ability to carry out the threat, 
cost of carrying it out, probable response of the 
recipient, attitude towards the recipient, insecurity of 
the threat-maker, tendency to project hostility, and 
pressure from other sources. Seven classes of re- 
sponses to threat are listed—counter-threat, attack- 
ing, defending, compliance, defiance, avoidance and 
circumvention—and eleven determinants of these re- 
sponses are discussed.—H. C. Kelman. 

2643. Goethe, Friedrich. Sociale Hierarchie im 
Aufzuchtsschwarm der Silberméwen. (Social 
hierarchies in cage-raised herring gulls.) 2Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1953, 10, 44-50.—Pecking order in linear 
hierarchy started to develop on the 23rd day after 
hatching in the incubator in a group of 15 herring 
gulls. The order observed over a period of 13 months 
seemed more similar to the type observed in chicken 
than the type formed by pigeons and more developed 
in the caged population than in a free living popula- 
tion. Other species introduced into the cage were 
included into the hierarchy. Territoriality and domi- 
nance should be clearly differentiated—H. E. Adler. 


2644. Gordon, Thomas. Group-centered lead- 
ership: a way of releasing the creative power of 
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groups. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1955. xii, 
366 p. $5.00.—The first five chapters deal with con- 
temporary interest in the problem of leadership, the 
nature of man, trait and situational conceptions of 
leadership, factors opposing effective group action 
and the nature of group centered leadership in rela- 
tion to the group dynamics movement and recent ideas 
in psychotherapy. The remainder of the volume con- 
sists of two case studies: a detailed study of a lead- 
ership workshop for religious workers and an auto- 
biographical account, with an objective follow up, of 
a line Superintendent in an industrial organization 
as he tried out group centered leadership. 95-item 
bibliography.—R. A. Littman. 

2645. Hallowell, A. Irving. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Culture and experience. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1955. xvi, 
434 p. $7.00.—This volume of selected papers was 
published in honor of Dr. Hallowell’s sixtieth birthday. 
Several previously unpublished papers are abstracted 
separately (see 30: 2692, 2713, 2714) —H. H. Strupp. 


2646. Andrew W. (Ohio State U., Co- 
lumbus.) e leader behavior and leadership 
ideology of educational administrators and air- 
craft commanders. Harvard educ. Rev., 1955, 25, 18- 
32.—"Initiation of Structure” and “Consideration,” 
identified as fundamental dimensions of leader be- 
havior, were studied by means of a specially-devised 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ) 
in 2 groups of educational administrators and air- 
craft commanders. In both leader behavior and lead- 
ership ideology, administrators revealed greater Con- 
sideration and less Initiation of Structure than air- 
craft commanders. Low correlations existed in both 
samples between real and ideal behavior, but a tend- 
ency to a closer relationship was indicated for that 
dimension of leader behavior which is least supported 
by the institutional mores. 19 references—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

2647. Hays, David G., & Bush, Robert R. (Har- 
vard U., Cambridge, Mass.) A study of group ac- 
tion. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 693-701. 

2648. Himmelweit, H. T. Socio-economic back- 
ground as a variable in the formation of attitudes 
and values. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 143.—Abstract. 


2649. Hochbaum, Godfrey M. (U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C.) The relation 
between group members’ self-confidence and their 
reactions to group pressures to uniformity. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 678-687. 

2650. Hunt, David E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn. ——_ in goal-object erence as a 
f on of expectancy for ial reinforcement. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 372-377.—Ss 
ranked ten preselected toys and received E’s verbal 
approval as reinforcement. “Following a constant 
number of experiences with several goal objects, the 
resulting preference changes measured after one day 
appeared to be related to either the expectancy for, 
or the frequency of, social reinforcement. . . . Changes 
in preference value after re days were less specific 
to reinforcement conditions. . . ."—L. N. Solomon. 


2651. Johnson, Cecil D., ' Klieger, Walter A., 
Burke, e K., & Harmon, Lindsey R. _ 
Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C. - 


diction of cadet leadership. USA Personn. Res. Br. 
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Note, 1954, No. 26, 11 p.—In previous research 
several self-description instruments and physical pro- 
ficiency measures had been developed for predicting 
leadership potential of West Point cadets. In the 
present study these tests were administered to samples 
(N from 174 to 229) of cadets to cross-validate com- 
posites against Aptitude for Service Ratings (an 
interim leadership criterion). The cross-validity co- 
efficient of the composite of self-description blanks 
was .40. Addition of the physical proficiency meas- 
ures raised the coefficient to .46—T7AGO. 

2652. Kamenetzky, Joe. Anxiety and attitude 
as variables affecting perception of persons. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 885-886.—Abstract. 

2653. Kelley, Harold H., & Shapiro, Martin M. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) An experiment on 
conformity to group norms where conformity is 
detrimental to group achievement. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1954, 19, 667-677. 

2654. Kelman, Norman. Psychoanalysis and 
morality. Amer. Scholar, 1955, 24, 158-170.—A liv- 
ing morality is identical with self-realization which 
does not lead to arrogance, asociality or egocentricity. 
On the contrary, close to oneself, relation to others 
as people, not things, is possible. This allows ex- 
perience with the transcendent.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

2655. Kuenzli, Alfred. (State Coll., Albany, N. 
Y.) Continuities and discontinuities. Bull. Res. 
Exch. Prevent. War, 1954, 2(4), 9-11.—The works 
of Kurt Lewin and Karl Deutsch are considered, with 
reference to discontinuities from one social group to 
another. Disparities in communication density and 
economic, cultural and gecgraphic interdependence 
are found. Groups are hypothesized to exercise selec- 
tivity among cultural alternatives arising from value 
orientations which, in turn, facilitate particular com- 
munications which maintain prevailing systems of 
ideology. Research on communication processes pre- 
paratory to conflict between different ideological 
groups seems indicated—R. Blum. 

2656. Lagache, Daniel. Socialisation et identi- 
fication. (Socialization and identification.) Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 145-146.—Abstract. 


2657. Lantos, Barbara. On the motivation of 
human relationships. IJnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 
36, 267-288.—Freud’s concept of sublimation is the 
most effective instrument in investigating the motiva- 
tion of human relationships. Difficulties inherent in 
the concept in the framework of Freud’s first and 
second instinct theories are noted. To resolve these 
difficulties, the concepts of “primary ego-activities” 
and of “primary sublimations” are introduced, based 
on Freud’s concept of repression. This complementa- 
tion of Freud’s concepts is offered as an extended 
basis for investigation of human relations. 40 refer- 
ences.—G. Elias. 

2658. Lenski, Gerhard E. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Status crystallization: a non-vertical di- 
mension of social status. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 405-413. 

2659. Lieberman, Seymour. The relationship 
between attitudes and roles: a natural field ex- 
periment. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 636-637.— 
Abstract. 

2660. Lilienfeld, ey - M. (Roswell Pk. Mem. 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y.), & Pasamani jamin. 
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A study of variations in the frequency of twin 
births by race and socio-economic status. Amer. 
J. hum. Genet., 1955, 7, 204-217—A study of the 
frequencies of mono- and dizygotic twins born in 
Baltimore from 1941 to 1948 revealed that there 
was an increased frequency of both mono- and dizy- 
gotic twin births in the non-white population when 
compared to the white population, after adjustments 
for influence of maternal age, birth order, and eco- 
nomic status were made. Monozygotic twins were 
less frequent in the lower socio-economic segments of 
the poulation. Explanations for the above differences 
and implications in the use of twin studies for test- 
ing genetic hypotheses are discussed.—S. M. Schoon- 
over. 

2661. Lipsitt, Lewis P., & Vallance, T. R. (U. 
Massachusetts, Amherst.) The expression of tele- 
onomic trends in private and in group-related 
problem situations. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 381-390.— 
The hypothesis tested was the following: Teleonomic 
trends are evoked and manifested more clearly in 
group-oriented problem situations than in private 
situations. S’s responded to two moral dilemmas in 
private and in groups. Teleonomic trends were de- 
scribed by acquaintances. Of a group of matchers, 
four were able to match at better than chance levels 
for the group situation but were not able to do so 
for the private situation —M. O. Wilson. 


2662. Lynn, David B. An investigation of hy- 
potheses basic to a concept of relative intensity of 
interaction. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 869-870. 
—Abstract. 


2663. Mailloux, Noél. (U. Montreal, Can.) Psy- 
chology and spiritual direction. In Braceland, F. 
J., Faith, reason and modern psychiatry, (see 30: 
3037), 247-263.—While the same basic psychological 
mechanisms are involved in mental operations, 
whether rational or irrational, normal or abnormal, 
each human act is the result of a complicated inter- 
play of an unexpectedly large number of motives. 
The purpose of counseling is to render instinct-ridden 
behavior more rational ; theology can provide the basis 
for working hypotheses as to the methods of doing 
this and criteria for evaluating insights into moral 
behavior —W. L. Wilkins. 


2664. Maletzke, Gerhard. Zur Systematik der 
Sozialpsychologie. (On the system of social psy- 
chology.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 87-104.—Field 
theory is the basis for deliberations on methods of 
social psychology. The scheme is divided into vari- 
ous sections: (1) personality as social entity; (2) 
communication ; (3) interpersonal relationships; (4) 
individual and group, and (5) psychology of public 
life. 154-item bibliography—M. J. Stanford. 


2665. March, James G. (Carnegie Inst. Technol., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) Group norms and the active 
minority. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 733-741. 


2666. Marcuse, Herbert. Eros and civilization: 
a philosophical inquiry into Freud. Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1955. xii, 277 p. $3.95.—Can civilization 
ever dispense with the present “surplus-repressive” 
restrictions on the pleasure principle and Eros that 
entail such widespread alienation? Marcuse re-ex- 
amines Freud’s thinking in “Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents” and concludes there is possibility of a 
non-repressive civilization under the changed con- 
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ditions of societal reality today. Materially, this is 
possible because of our nearness to automation. Play 
and aesthetic creation are models of the kinds of ac- 
tivity that will replace the repressive work values in 
the new social and cultural order. The non-instinctual 
orientation of the neo-Freudian revisionists is criti- 
cized for its implicit rationalization of the repres- 
sive arrangements of the sociocultural status quo.— 
E. W. Eng. 

2667. Michael, Donald N. Guilty or not guilty 
—selective inattention and the atomic bomb. Psy- 
chiatry, 1955, 18, 196-199.—Exception is taken to 
Perry’s article, “Selective Public Attitudes towards 
the Atomic Bomb” (see 29: 3823) on the effect of 
guilt feelings in America over the bombing of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. The logic and evidence are 
held faulty. Rejoinder to Michael by Helen Swick 
Perry, p. 200-203.—C. T. Bever. 

2668. Mills, Theodore M. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The coalition pattern in three per- 
son groups. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 657-667. 

2669. Olmsted, Michael S. (Smith Coll., North- 
ampton, Mass.) Orientation and role in the small 
group. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 741-751. 

2670. Peterson, O. F. (Army Civilian Training 
Center, Washington, D.C.) Leadership and group 
behavior. USAF, ATC Instructors J., 1955, 6, 48- 
54.—Basic aspects of group functioning are the com- 
mon task, each member’s personal needs, and satis- 
faction of these needs through relationships in the 
group. Leadership deals with methods for group 
clarification and achievement of goals. Group climate, 
the physical situation, and evaluation of results are 
significant elements.—R. Tyson. 

2671. Riley, Matilda White; Cohn, Richard; 
Toby, Jackson, & Riley, John W., Jr. (Rutgers V., 
New Brunswick, N. J.) Interpersonal orientations 
in small groups: a consideration of the question- 
naire approach. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 715- 
724. 

2672. Rosenthal, David. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) The selection of stimulus words 
for value: duration threshold experiments. J. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 403-404.—The prob- 
lem of selecting words without first ascertaining their 
appropriateness for representing given values, and the 
need for the elucidation of the psychological distinc- 
tions between value as “interest” and value as “pref- 
erence” are discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 


2673. Steiner, Ivan D. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Interpersonal behavior as influenced by accuracy 
of social perception. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 268- 
274.—The assumptions of some branches of applied 
psychology that increased interpersonal competence 
and group efficiency result from increased accuracy 
of social perception have had doubt cast upon them 
by some recent empirical research. The concept of 
collective action upon which they are based is ex- 
amined in an attempt to determine the limiting condi- 
tions under which the propositions are likely to be 
valid. 21 references.—E. G. Aiken. 

2674. Szasz, Thomas S. Entropy, organization 
and the problem of the economy of human rela- 
tionships. Jnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 289-297. 
—The use of the concept of “entropy” in connection 
with both “biological” and “psychological” organiza- 
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tion is misleading. The degree of order (entropy) 
in a system is not synonymous with the degree of or- 
ganization of the system. In some types of human 
interaction it is possible for both to undergo increases 
in level of organization (as in advanced student- 
teacher inter-stimulation). In trying to understand 
who gives and who gets what in human relationships, 
the intents of the participants as well as the need 
satisfactions they experience in the interaction should 
be considered. 53 references.—G. Elias. 


2675. Torrance, E. Paul. The behavior of small 
groups under the stress conditions of “survival.” 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 751-755. 


2676. Torrance, E. Paul. (Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
Some consequences of power differences on de- 
cisions in B-26 crews. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent., Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-128, iv, 
29 p.—“This Research Bulletin describes a study of 
the process of making decisions in military groups, 
those with established power structure and those in 
which the power structure is not well established. 
Utilizing B-26 combat crews as the permanent 
groups, the effects of their authority structure on 
decision-making were compared with the effects of 
rank on decision-making in 32 rearranged crews. 
Four types of problems permitting both individual 
and group decisions were employed. The results sup- 
port the belief that the extent of the individual’s in- 
fluence upon group decision-making depends largely 
upon his position in the power structure of the group. 
Important differences between established and transi- 
tory groups with respect to such effects of authority 
are demonstrated.”"—W. F. Grether. 


2677. Turner, Ralph H. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Self and other in moral j t. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 249-259. 


2678. U. S. Federal Defense Administration. 
The problem of panic. Civ. Def. Tech. Bull., 1955, 
TB-19-2, 8 p—-A statement on panic issued by the 
Committee on Disaster Studies, NAS—NRC, defines 
panic as “highly emotional behavior which is exacted 
by the presence of an immediate severe threat, and 
which results in increasing the danger for the self 
and for others rather than in reducing it.” Mass 
panic as so defined rarely occurs; when it does the 
situation is characterized by (1) partial entrapment, 
(2) perceived threat, (3) breakdown of escape route, 
(4) front to rear communication failure. Suggestions 
for administrative action to reduce panic-producing 
pe gg are made. 245-item bibliography—C. M. 
outtit. 


2679. Vincent, Clark E. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) The unwed mother and sampling bias. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 562-567. 

2680. Wagman, Morton. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Attitude change and authoritarian per- 
sonality. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 3-24.—The main pur- 
pose was to see if an individual with an authoritarian 
personality structure would modify under pressure 
from persons occupying positions of high potential. 
160 students in 3 classes of introductory psychology 
were given an attitude test; two weeks later retested. 
In the week between the instructor (purposely not the 
experimenter) conducted class discussion aimed to 
produce attitude change. Conclusions: For relatively 
authoritarian personalities, attitudes of racial preju- 
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dice seem most inodifiable in either an accentuated 
or diminished direction under an authoritarian sug- 
gestion method. A non-authoritarian information 
method, while effective for nen-authoritarian subjects, 
tends to boomerang for relatively authoritarian sub- 
jects.—R. W. Husband. 

2681. Watson, James B. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.), & Samora, Julian. Subordinate lead- 
ership in a bicultural community: an analysis. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 413-421. 

2682. Winokur, George. “Brainwashing”—a so- 
cial phenomenon of our time. Hwum. Org., 1955, 
13(4), 16~-18.—Society’s interest in controlling de- 
leterious forces has produced brain washing and ex- 
tortion of false confessions. The technique works on 
the principle of tension reduction and is used in edu- 
cational institutions in America as well as abroad.— 
L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2683. Znaniecki, Florian. (U. a tgp 
Basic problems of cont sociology. Amer. 
sock. te. 1954, 19, 319-824. 


(See also abstracts 2075, 2432, 2439, 2454, 
3047, 3408) 


Metuops & MEASUREMENTS 


2684. Abeles, Norman; Iscoe, Ira, & Brown, 
William F. (U. Texas, Austin.) Some factors in- 
fluencing the random sampling of college stu- 
dents. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 419-423. 
—The socio-economic and academic characteristics of 
non-respondents among a random sample of students 
suggest that serious biases in results may ensue if 
personal characteristics are related to the attitude 
domain studied —H. W. Riecken. 

2685. Abelson, Robert P. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) A technique and a model for multi-dimen- 
sional attitude scaling. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954- 
1955, 18, 405-418.—The author describes in detail 
a mathematical technique for constructing an attitude 
space from subjects’ judgments of the similarity of 
pairs of attitude statements. Similarity and dissimi- 
larity are considered as small and large psychological 
distances, respectively, and these distances can be 
represented as a multi-dimensional psychological space 
where each statement has a coordinate position. A 
detailed example of application of the method is given 
using 12 statements about war, Communism and 
armaments judged by politically differentiable groups 
of subjects. “Contour maps” of the obtained attitude 
spaces are interpreted. A large number of references 
provide further detail on the sources of the mathe- 
matics employed.—H. W. Riecken. 

2686. Bales, Robert F.. & Flanders, Ned A. 
Planning an observation room and group labora- 
tory. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 771-781. 

2687. Barr, John A. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
A multi-question sociometric procedure. Per- 
sonn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 527-530.—The sociometric 
inventory procedure described permits the use of three 
to twelve questions, resulting in a considerable sav- 
ing of time as well as more careful exploration of 
interpersonal relationships.—G. S. Speer. 

2688. Blackwell, Gordon W. (U. North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill.) Multidisciplinary team re- 
search. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 367-374.—The fea- 
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tures distinguishing multidisciplinary team research 
from other kinds of research are discussed. Also 
noted are some problems which my. be encountered 
in the multidisciplinary approach. Methods of mini- 
mizing these problems are suggested.--A. R. Howard. 


2689. Duyker, Hubert C. J. Cross-national re- 
search: theoretical and practical considerations. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 206-207 —Abstract. 


2690. Gray, Ailsa P. Afterthoughts on Fawley. 
Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 117-124.—This is a casual 
discussion of some of the problems involved in mak- 


ing an attitude survey.—G. S. Speer. 


2691. Guttman, Louis. An outline of some new 
methodology for social research. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 395-404.—This is a brief de- 
scription of recent developments on seven “methodo- 
logical fronts”: (1) the principal components of 
scalable attitudes (intensity, closure and involution) ; 
(2) image analysis; (3) theory of facets; (4) radex 
theory; (5) reliability; (6) theory of nodular struc- 
tures; and (7) metatheory for the analysis of social 
sequences. A 31-item bibliography, referenced in the 
text, lists the sources from which detailed accounts 
of these new developments can be obtained. 31 ref- 
erences.—H. W. Riecken. 


2692. Hallowell, A. Irving. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) The Rorschach Test in personality 
and culture studies. In Hallowell, A. 1., Culture 
and experience, (see 30: 2645), 32-74.—Contains a 
discussion of the achievements, limitations, and po- 
tentialities of the Rorschach technique in anthropo- 
logical research. After reviewing numerous studies 
employing the Rorschach, and following the critical 
consideration of technical problems, the author con- 
cludes that the pioneer period in the use of the Ror- 
schach test by anthropologists is definitely over: the 
same standards in administration and evaluation as 
employed in clinical practice are required and recog- 
nized.—H. H. Strupp. 

2693. Kirchner, Wayne K., & Uphoff, Walter H. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) The effect of group- 
ing scale items in union-attitude measurement. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 182-183—“A 77 item 
union-attitude scale was given to two different union 


groups. Half of each group received a questionnaire 
with items grouped by subscale; half . . . received a 
questionnaire with ungrouped items. Only one of 


twelve mean differences on six subscales between 
grouped and mixed was significant. On overall 
means, the grouped sample was high in one union 
group, low in the other. No changes in results from 
grouping of attitude items were shown.”—P. Ash. 


2694. Leary, Timothy. The theory and meas- 
urement methodology of interpersonal communi- 
cation. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 147-161.—Methods for 
isolating and defining human interaction have been 
evolved at the Kaiser Foundation since 1949. This 
article, concerned with interpersonal communication, 
describes a measurement methodology and a theo- 
retical context for dealing with overt, public behavior. 
The empirical unit by which social interactions are 
categorized is called the interpersonal reflex. The 
system of multilevel measurement of social interaction 
by interpersonal reflexes is illustrated from a group- 
psychotherapy situation. The hypothetical concepts of 

“self-determination” and of “reciprocal interpersonal 
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relations” are discussed. A classification of interper- 
sonal behavior into 16 reflexes is charted—C. T. 
Bever. 


2695. a! M.G. An experiment in — 
opinion po in preliterate community. 
So. Afr. seve . Ass., 1954, No. 5, en eb 


2696. Miller, Delbert C. (U. Washington, Seat- 


tle.) The sha of research in e-scale 
pes fae chasing Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, ne 


The director of the Air Site Project discusses four 
major factors affecting research design on this proj- 
ect: (1) the characteristic imperatives of group re- 
search; (2) the personal wants of researchers; (3) 
the demands of education; (4) the accumulation of 
empirical and theoretical knowledge. —A. R. Howard. 

2697. Rosen, Hjalmar, & Rosen, R. A. Hudson. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) The validity of “undecided” 

answers in questionnaire responses. /. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 39, 178-181.—Union members completed 
a questionnaire including three-part opinion items, 
the first on norms, the second on perceptions, and the 
third on evaluations. “Undecided” evaluative re- 
sponses seemed to be validly associated with “don’t 
know” perception responses, but there is no evidence 
for the validity of the remainder of the undecided re- 
sponses . . . and, consequently, it is impossible to 
draw conclusions for the group as a whole.”—P. Ash. 

2698. Schachter, Stanley. Cross-cultural experi- 
mental research: methodological problems and 
factual findings in an international study in group 
behavior. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 208-210.—Ab- 
stract. 

2699. Sherif, Muzafer. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
Integrating field work and laboratory in small 
group research. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 759- 
771. 

2700. Sjoberg, Gideon. (U. Texas, Austin.) A 
questionnaire on questionnaires. Publ. Opin. 
Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 423-427.—Samples of resi- 
dents in two contrasting areas of Austin, Texas, were 
interviewed on their attitudes toward being inter- 
viewed or questioned by public opinion pollers. 
Among other things preferences for type of interview, 
sex of interviewer, and for topics are compared for 
the “high” and “low” SES area.—H. W. Riecken. 


2701. Strodtbeck, Fred L. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
The case for the study of small groups. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 651-657. 

2702. Tagiuri, Renato; Bruner, Jerome S., & 
Kogan, Nathan. (Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) 
Estimating the chance expectancies of diadic rela- 
lationships within a group. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 
122-131.—“This paper discusses the use of a mathe- 
matical model for computing the chance frequency 
and variance of the diadic relationships obtained 
within relational analysis. This procedure defines the 
diads within a group in terms of the pattern of 
choices, rejections, and perceptions of choice and 
rejection between pairs of members. . . . Examples 
are given of the application of this model to various 
problems requiring the comparison of observed data 
against a theoretical base line.” A nomograph is 
provided for estimating the chance expectancies of 
diadic relationships within a group.—R. Perloff. 

2703. Wohl, R. Richard. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
Some observations on the social organization of 
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interdisciplinary social science research. Soc. 
Forces, 1955, 33, 374-383.—A hypothetical interdis- 
ciplinary research project is employed to illustrate 
the author’s views. The various problems with which 
the group may be confronted are discussed and several 
suggestions advanced. For example, “small groups 
self-formed after permissive preliminary meetings” 
should precede assembling the larger research group. 
All members of the latter “should declare a mora- 
torium on ‘fundamental’ discussions” until the smaller 
units have been able to carve out an interest area 
and all “participants have come to be ‘placed’ within 
the whole group as having particular responsibilities 
and competences.”—A. R. Howard. 


(See also abstracts 1864, 1882, 2865, 3521) 


Cuttures & CuLtTuRAL RELATIONS 


2704. Biesheuvel, S. Individual differences in 
ability and their implications for national policy 
in South Africa. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 126-127.— 
Abstract. 

2705. Biesheuvel, S. The measurement of 
African attitudes towards European ethical con- 
cepts, customs, laws and adrainistration of jus- 
tice. J. nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1953, 6, 
3-17.—African attitudes were measured by analyzing 
the results of a questionnaire which presented 40 
imaginary conversations between 5 Africans on cus- 
tom, legal practice, civic or moral duty. “The rela- 
tive dominance of 8 attitudes—ethico-legal, religious, 
expedient, traditional tribal, fear, compliant, non- 
compliant and hedonistic . . .” were derived. Analy- 
sis is done by groups, ages, and years of schooling. 
The rank order of attitudes displays a stable pattern. 
Changes in the pattern are significantly related to 
age and education. The rank of opinions related to 
each attitude is dependent upon the specific nature of 
the emotion causing it—J. L. Walker. 

2706. Bo ignon, Erika E., & Nett, Emily 
Westerkamm. Rorschach populars in a sample 
of Haitian protocols. /. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 117- 
124.—Using Rorschach’s criterion for a Popular (P) 
response as selection by one out of three persons, 
there proved to be six P forms contained in the 
records of 36 Haitian adults, the average number of 
P’s being 3.89. The 25 most frequent content cate- 
gories are listed and compared with those of two 
American Indian groups (Saulteaux and Chamor- 
ros). The data suggest that there might be found 
three types of P responses: (1) “Unique populars, 
i.e., those most frequently selected by only one par- 
ticular cultural group.” (2) “Common populars, i.e., 
those selected by several such groups.” (3) “Uni- 
versal populars, i.e., those selected by all cultural 
groups.’ Only four of the Klopfer P’s are among the 
P’s of the Haitian, Saulteaux, and Chamorro groups. 
—A. R. Jensen. 

2707. Dean, John P., & Rosen, Alex. (Corneil 
U., Ithaca, N. Y.) A manual of intergroup rela- 
tions. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955. 
xiii, 194 p. $3.75.—The ten chapters in this book 
deal with folklore and sound practice, problems of 
communication, minority participation in policy and 
program, the need for a trained staff, desegregation, 
integration, realistic goals for community strategy 
of negotiating change, and a final chapter on con- 
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tinuing professional growth. 30 readings are sug- 
gested —G. K. Morlan. 


2708. Deardorff, Neva R. The religio-cultural 
background of New York City’s lation. Mil- 
bank mem. Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 152-160.—Data are 
presented on the distribution of the persons in each 
of the religio-cultural groups (Catholic, Jewish and 
Protestant) by age, sex and race. “It should be 
reiterated that these data come from an ‘area prob- 
ability sample’ of 13,558 persons enumerated in New 
York City in the spring of 1952.”—H. D. Arbitman. 


2709. Gist, Noel P. (U. Missouri, Columbia.) 
Caste differentials in south India. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1954, 19, 126-137.—An attempt was made to 
test the hypothesis that caste differentials affect other 
stratification items such as education, occupation, 
fertility and mortality, and mobility. Nearly 100 dif- 
ferent castes, arranged into four categories, were 
represented. Interviews from samples of two cities, 
Mysore City and Bangalore, were the basic source 
of data. Statistical tests of significance were used 
to indicate that the caste system permeates nearly 
every aspect of the society. Even the non-caste 
religious groups are influenced. These facts make 
the task of social change difficult, even though the 
system is feeling the force of change in technology, 
economics and politics —H. L. Sheppard. 


2710. Golden, Joseph. (Florida State U., Talla- 
hassee.) Patterns of Negro-white intermarriage. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 144-147.—Interviews 
with 50 Negro-white couples were conducted which 
yielded data on family relations, residence, births, 
and job adjustment. In contrast to whites, Negro 
parents usually were willing to meet their child’s 
spouse, and tended to judge him or her as a person; 
mutual visits and celebrations were typical. Excep- 
tions to the white parents’ pattern usually occurred 
when they were foreign-born. No couple was com- 
pletely ostracized by both families. There was a 
tendency for the couples to live where Negroes are 
a small proportion of the population —H. L. Shep- 
pard. 


2711. Grace, H. A. (Grinnell Coll., la.) Educa- 
tion and the reduction of prejudice. Educ. Res. 
Bull., 1954, 33, 169-175.—Prejudice toward nations 
is regarded in at least two ways. First, there are 
persons whose presumed knowledge about nations 
is greater for nations they either like or dislike very 
much and least for nations toward which they feel 
neutral. Twice as many subjects fell into this group 
as fell into the next. Second, there are persons whose 
presumed knowledge about nations is greatest for 
nations they like and least for nations they dislike— 
H. A. Grace. 


2712. Grace, H. A. (Grinnell Coll., la.) The 
insecurity risk. Educ. Res. Bull., 1954, 33, 203-206; 
224.—An “insecurity risk” is a person who admits 
less information than he actually has. Data on atti- 
tudes toward different nations suggest that one-third 
of the 47 students tested might be insecurity risks. 
Both groups ranked Soviet Russia as the nation they 
liked least. Both groups had a similar amount of 
actual information about Soviet Russia, but one group 
presumed to have significantly less knowledge about 
Soviet Russia than did the other group of subjects,— 
H. A. Grace. 
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2713. Hallowell, A. —_ee (U. Penns ia, 
Philadelphia.) Background for a of accul- 
turation and the ty of the Ojibwa. In 
Hallowell, A. I., Culture and experience, (see 30: 
2645), 333-344.—An earlier study using the Ror- 
schach test demonstrated psychological differences be- 
tween two groups of Ojibwa Indians whose known 
level of acculturation was divergent. Impressed with 
the sensitivity of the Rorschach, Hallowell considers 
it desirable to provide the ethnohistorical background 
of the Lac du Flambeau Ojibwa, one of the groups 
living in Wisconsin. He shows that this group defi- 
nitely represents a more advanced level of accultura- 
tion than the Berens River tribe of Canada, the second 
group included in the earlier comparison. Neverthe- 
less, the Flambeau Indians, too, are still Ojibwa.— 
H. H. Strupp. 

2714. Hallowell, A. Irving. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.) Cultural factors in spatial orienta- 
tion. In Hallowell, A. 1., Culture and experience, 
(see 30: 2645), 184-202.—The problem of spatio- 
temporal orientation is discussed in its general aspects, 
and with special reference to the Saulteaux; differ- 
ences between the directional orientation of the latter 
and occidental culture are pointed out. The author 
concludes that human space perception is biologically 
rooted, but the process of socialization contributes 
experiential components that must be considered.— 
H. H. Strupp. 

2715. Hirsh, Selma G. The fears men live by. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. xix, 164 p. $2.75. 
—A non-technical discussion of the nature of social 
prejudice, based largely on the findings reported in 
the first 4 volumes of Studies in Prejudice (edited by 
Horkheimer and Flowerman). Part 1 (Dimensions 
of Fear) describes how prejudice begins and how it 
is manifested, with emphasis on the concept of “the 
authoritarian personality”; Part 2 (Devices of Fear) 
describes and interprets the psychological and socio- 
logical dynamics of prejudice; Part 3 (Reduction of 
Fear) suggests positive methods that can be applied 
to reducing prejudice and stereotypes.—F. Costin. 

2716. Kephart, William. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Negro visibility. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 462-467. 

2717. Lambe, T. Adeoye. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, Eng.) The role of cultural factors in para- 
noid psychosis among the Yoruba tribe. /. ment. 
Sci., 1955, 101, 239-266.—Cross-cultural comparisons 
of mental disease are considered and Carothers’s re- 
sults on Africans regarded as premature and partial 
in their interpretations. Comparison of the mani- 
festations of paranoid psychosis in a non-literate 
society with ordinary Western manifestations reveals 
that while specific psychogenic factors engendered by 
different cultures may vary and the psychopathology 
of individuals may reflect the traditions of their so- 
ciety, the fundamental basis of most mental disorders 
will remain comparable in terms of accounting for 
their mechanisms with common psychodynamic formu- 
lations. 54 references —W. L. Wilkins. 

2718. Lee, Frank F. (Northeastern U., Boston, 
Mass.) The race relations pattern by areas of be- 
havior in a small New England town. Amer. so- 
ciol. Rev., 1954, 19, 138-143.—Less known than the 
Southern pattern of Negro subordination and segre- 
gation or the one in northern urban centers is the 
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pattern in small towns like Branford, Conn. Inter- 
views, participant observation, and documentary ma- 
terials, were used to determine the consistency of 
race relations and Negro participation in the areas 
of jobs, housing, education, social relations, politics 
and public facilities. The findings do not indicate 
consistency in all these areas, but instead a pattern 
of separation most marked in housing and least in 
education. The difference between the South and the 
North is that in the latter area there is less clearly 
detailed definition of the status of the Negro both 
among whites and Negroes. Consequently, there are 
greater opportunities for deviation and change in the 
mores.—H. L. Sheppard. 

2719. Lin, Tsung-Yi. A study of the incidence 
of mental disorder in Chinese and other cultures. 
Bull. World Fed. ment. Hith, 1955, 7, 56-58.—A 
1946-1948 survey among Chinese on Formosa in- 
dicated that the “incidence of the major psychoses 
and of epilepsy” did not differ appreciably from that 
found in other countries. A rather low incidence of 
some disorders, however, is “ascribed to the Chinese 
emphasis on filial piety, conformity to the traditional 
social pattern, and the higher threshold of tolerance 
of the extended family system.” The responsibilities 
of the extended family system reduce the need for 
hospitalization in many cases. In hospital cases it 
has often been possible to give the patient family 
member care which has both aided recovery and later 
readjustment.—J. C. Franklin. 


2720. MacCrone, I. D. (U. Witwatersrand, So. 
Africa.) A note on the attitude of Jewish sub- 
jects towards intermarriage. Proc. So. Afr. psy- 
chol. Ass., 1952, No. 3, 19.—Abstract. 


2721. MacCrone, I. D. Parental origins and 
popular prejudices. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 
1954, No. 5, 10-12.—Abstract. 


2722. Nash, Manning. The reaction of a civil- 
religious hierarchy to a factory in Guatemala. 
Hum. Org., 1955, 13(4), 26-28.—A factory was able 
to enter and become established without disturbing 
the authority of a council of elders in an agricultural 
village. Subsequent changes in local government and 
the emergence of political parties have, by distin- 
guishing between religious and secular questions, re- 
duced the council’s authority.—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

2723. Pasamanick, Benjamin, & Knobloch, Hilda. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, Md.) Early lan- 
guage behavior in Negro children and the testing 
of intelligence. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
401-402.—“Forty Negro children examined by a 
white examiner were found to have lowered language 
scores on third examination at two years of age. 
This was apparently due to lack of verbal responsive- 
ness, rather than poor comprehension of language. 
This apparent early awareness of racial differences 
and loss of rapport has serious implications in the 
field of ethnic group psychology, particularly in the 
use of verbal items on intelligence testing.”—L. N. 
Solomon. 

2724. Rosner, Joseph. (Bd Educ., New York.) 
When white children are in the minority. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1954, 38, 69-72.—The purpose of the study 
was to investigate the attitudes towards self, color 
and racial role of selected white boys into institutions. 
In one, whites were a minority and in the other they 
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were a majority. The study indicated unanimous 
prejudice against Negroes. However, prejudice ex- 
pressed verbally did not express itself in the behavior 
of these same children —S. M. Amatora. 


2725. Snyder, Charles R. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Studies of drinking in Jewish ‘culture. IV. 
Culture and sobriety. A study of drinking pat- 
terns and sociocultural factors related to sobriety 
among Jews. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 263- 
289.—Data on New Haven Jewish men and on Jew- 
ish college students support the view that religious 
participation among Jews is related to sobriety; for 
Catholic college students there is a tendency for in- 
toxication to vary inversely with Catholic religious 
participation. Orthodox Judaism has a distinctly 
sobering effect on its members, and this may depend 
upon the continuing participation of Jews in the 
ceremonial and ritual activities of the traditional re- 
ligious community —W. L. Wilkins. 

2726. Verhaegen, Paul. Les affections neuro- 
logiques et psychiatriques au Congo Belge. (Neu- 
rological and psychiatric disorders in the Belgian 
Congo.) Acta neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 111-123.—A 
report of experiences with neurological and psychi- 
atric disorders among natives of the Belgian Congo. 
Symptoms of various neuropathologies are discussed. 
Under the heading of “functional nervous troubles” 
some instances of neurosis, hysteria and psychosis are 
described. German and English summaries.—B. A. 
Maher. 


2727. Westie, Frank R., & Howard, David H. 


(Indiana U., Bloomington.) Social status differ- 


entials and the race attitudes of Negroes. Amer. 


sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 584-591. 
(See also abstracts 2089, 2521, 2538, 3043, 3474) 
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2728. Alliez, J.. Baudry, M., & Pujol, R. Un 
nouveau . (A new messiah.) Encéphale, 
1955, 44, 155-169.—Analysis of the writings of 
George Roux, founder of a new French religious sect, 
discloses markedly pathological characteristics, par- 
ticularly systematized delusional conceptions and 
megalomania.—A. L. Benton. 


2729. Aumann, Jordan. (Dominican House of 
Studies, River Forest, lil.) Sanctity and neurosis. 
In Braceland, F. J., Faith, reason and modern psy- 
chiatry, (see 30: 3037), 267-294.—A thing may be 
perfect in being, in function, or in attainment of end. 
Man is not perfect and his recognition of this gives 
rise to a yearning which is attainable but not achieved 
for virtue. The relation of sanctity to mental health 
is reviewed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2730. Bash, Wendell H. Differential fertility in 
Madison County, New York, 1865. Milbank mem. 
Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 161-186.—This study is based 
upon information concerning 5,343 women in Madi- 
son County, New York, in 1865, “with special atten- 
tion to 4 of these women who were native white.” 
The h esis tested was that the “ ‘normal’ pat- 
tern of differential fertility in a population is that of 
a ‘J’ shaped curve rather than a straight line inverse 
relati ip between birth rates and social status.” 
Data presented “do not clearly support a ‘J’ hy- 
pothesis . . . neither do they clearly support the 
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earlier analysis of the diffusion of the small family 
type.”—H. D. Arbitman. 


2731. Biesheuvel, S. The nation’s intelligence 
and its measurement. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 
1952, No. 3, 10-13.—Abstract. Comments on meas- 
ures of intelligence for national survey purposes. 
Table of scores on Progressive Matrices for English 
and Afrikaans groups.—C. M. Louttit. 


2732. Blum, Richard H. (Stanford Res. Inst., 
Calif.) Research projects in international ten- 
sions I: UNESCO and MIT. Bull. Res. Exch. 
Prevent. War, 1955, 3, 43-50.—Current and recently 
completed studies of tensions related to war, con- 
ducted under the auspices of UNESCO (“tensions 
project”) and of the Center for International Studies 
at MIT are reviewed. The UNESCO project in- 
cludes studies of national character, factors producing 
tensions, methods of reducing tensions, and attitude 
formation. The Center for International Studies is 
primarily concerned with communication regarding 
international issues. Among others, it conducts stud- 
ies on factors affecting reactions to communications, 
communication patterns in different countries, the role 
of opinion leaders and reference groups, and the lan- 
guage of communications. 59 references—H. C. 
Kelman. 


2733. Blum, Richard H. (Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Calif.) Research projects in international 
tensions II. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1955, 3 
67-73.—This is the second in a series of hie 
“designed to describe the research programs in inter- 
national tensions of various centers or institutes.” 
The studies of the Hoover Institute and Library on 
War, Revolution and Peace at Stanford University; 
the Center for Research on World Political Institu- 
tions at Princeton University; and the Commission 
to Study the Organization of Peace (research affiliate 
of the American Association for the U.N.) are dis- 
cussed. 49 references.—H. C. Kelman. 


2734. Blumberg, Leonard U. Community lead- 
ers: the social bases and social-psychological 
concomitants of community power. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 638.—Abstract. 


2735. Bosworth, Claud Aaron. A study of the 
development and the validation of a measure of 
citizens’ attitudes toward progress and some varia- 
bles related thereto. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
528-529.—Abstract. 


2736. Boulding, Kenneth E. (Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, 
Calif.) Contributions of economics to the theory 
of conflict. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1955, 3, 
51-59.—Students of conflict, particularly psycholo- 
gists, are apt to overlook models of conflict which 
arise out of economic theory. Examples of such 
models are presented, with special reference to inter- 
national relations. Some generalizations relevant to 
the “statics” of conflict and the function of negotia- 
tion are suggested by the theory of exchange. Con- 
flict is conceptualized as a redistribution of exchange- 
ables in which one party is worse off than before. 
The dynamics of international conflict are compared 
to the situation of “imperfect oligopoly,” and a model 
for an arms race, analogous to a price war model, is 
presented. A theory of the viable size of nations is 
derived from this model.—H. C. Kelman. 
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2737. Burt, Cyril. bay be eg ow ennny 
of intelligence. Eugen. Rev., 1955, 47, 81-91.—The 
individual inequalities in native ability offer problems 
to a democracy which are far-reaching but scarcely 
recognized, even today.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


2738. Centers, Richard Truman. Psychological 

of socio-economic stratification: an en- 

uiry into the nature of class. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 451.—Abstract. 


2739. Chapin, F. Stuart, & Tsouderos, John E. 
Formalization observed in ten voluntary associa- 
tions: concepts, morphology, process. Soc. Forces, 
1955, 33, 306-309.—The case history method was 
used to study “the process by which groups follow 
prescribed patterns of procedure. ...” The structural 
arrangements of the associations are classified under 
four morphological types and a growth pattern ex- 
hibited by the majority of these groups is discussed. 
—A. R. Howard. 


2740. Chertok, Eli. (U. California, Los Angeles.) 
Sources of international tension. Bull. Res. Exch. 
Prevent. War, 1955, 3(3), 16-20.—There are no 
specific or unique sets of circumstances within a 
country which lead it to become belligerent. The 
sources of tension reside between rather than within 
nations. The structure of power relationships and 
the definition of a foe are basic to belligerency. War 
is one form of social change and must be studied 
from the standpoint of changes within the social sys- 
tem of nations. Power changes within the social sys- 
tem lead to tensions and conflict —R. Blum. 


2741. Cooper, Joseph B. (San Jose State Coll., 
Calif.) Psychological literature on the prevention 
of war. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1955, 3(3), 
2-15.—The scientific literature on war and peace pub- 
lished from 1941 through 1953 is reviewed and 
classified. The review indicates that the problem of 
war causation has been approached from the stand- 
point of attitudes, motivation, personality dynamics, 
power factors, frustration-aggression reactions, ten- 
sions, emotionality and education. Decision-making 
agencies which bring the causal agents into being 
and focus, have been studied with reference to cul- 
tural diversity, national character, stereotypes, na- 
tionalism and national policy. Future research might 
well stress the study of the personality structure of 
elite members and communication processes. 8&5 ref- 
erences.—R. Blum. 


2742. Cory, Robert H., Jr. (Ohio U., Athens.) 
The United Nations as a laboratory. Bull. Res. 
Exch. Prevent. War, 1953, 2(1), ‘+4—Within the 
U.N. many different kinds of efforts to secure peace 
are made. The agencies so engaged include the In- 
ternational Law Commission, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the Economic and Social Council, and 
the Specialized Agencies. Working in cooperation 
with UNESCO on several projects are the Interna- 
tional Institute of Administrative Sciences, the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, and the 
U.S. National Commission for the U.N. Reference 
is made to pertinent projects and publications.—R. 
Blum. 


2743. Daim, Wilfried. On depth-psychology and 
salvation. J. Psychother. relig. Proc., 1955, 2, 24- 
37.—To Freud the root of neuroses is in the fixation 
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upon an object of childhood. Every object of fixation 
has an absolute character we may call idolization 
(Verabsolutierung). To absolutize one aspect and 
ress opposite elements leads to inadequate psychic 
vior. In fixation upon a false and finite absolute 
the relation to God as the true absolute is denied. 
The fixation becomes “god” and the world of reality 
is rearranged in some illusive way to fit into this 
false system. The longing for salvation moves out- 
ward and upward as a spiral from the restricting 
element of fixation to a larger orientation where lost 
dignity may be rehabilitated and the imprisoned re- 
straints of inner conflict be healed in a spiritual salva- 
tion that is related to God as the true absolute.—P. E. 
Johnson, 

2744. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Buisson, J.-F., & 
Sadoun, R. Etude d’un groupe d’adeptes d’une 
secte religieuse. (Study of a group of members of 
a religious sect.) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 138-154.— 
Study of the disciples of a new religious sect, who 
believe George Roux, a postal employee, to be Christ 
returned to earth, yielded these main findings. A 
majority of the disciples showed religious preoccupa- 
tions, interest in the occult and a lack of concern for 
practical matters long before their conversion. Their 
conviction that Roux is Christ returned and their be- 
lief in the curvative efficiency of the laying on of 
hands are held deeply and passionately and are quite 
inaccessible to logical argument. A significant num- 
ber of the disciples showed obvious psychopathologic 
traits.—A. L. Benton. 

2745. Delay, J., Pichot, P., Sadoun, R., & Perse, 
J. (Centre Psychiatrique Sainte-Anne, Paris.) 
Etude d’un groupe d’adeptes d’une secte religieuse. 
II. Etude psychométrique. (Study of a group of 
members of a religious sect. II. Psychometric study.) 
Encéphale, 1955, 44, 254-265.—This psychometric 
study of the members of a new religious sect (see 
30: 2744) yielded the following results: (1) gen- 
erally superior intelligence; (2) on the MMPI, 
elevated L and K scale scores, other scale scores 
within normal limits; (3) scores on Rokeach’s “dog- 
matism” scale within normal limits; (4) elevated 
scores on Gough’s “rigidity” scale; (5) scores in- 
dicating greater-than-normal tolerance on an “intoler- 
ance of ambiguity” scale; (6) normal scores on the 
California F scale—A. L. Benton. 


2746. Deutscher, Verda, & Deutscher, Irwin. 
Cohesion in a small group: a case study. Soc. 
Forces, 1955, 33, 336-341.—The group studied was 
organized for the purpose of instigating social change 
(“the elimination of segregation in facilities serving 
the public in the local community”). The community 
was a university town of about 30,000 and active 
membership in the group varied between 20 and 30 
persons during the year that the group had been or- 
ganized when the present paper was written. Despite 
a small N, heterogeneous membership and lack of 
formal ritual, it is found that a high degree of co- 
hesion is sustained.—A. R. Howard. 


2747. Dornbusch, Sanford M. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) The military academy as an assimilating 
institution. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 316-321.—“The 
United States Coast Guard Academy performs an 
assimilating function. It isolates cadets from the out- 
side world, helps them to identify themselves with a 
new role, and thus changes their self-conception.” 
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Also discussed is the manner in which the Academy 
“inculcates a bureaucratic spirit and prevents reality 
shock.” —A. R. Howard. 

2748. Duncan, Otis Dudley, & Duncan, Beverly. 
(U. Chicago, Ill.) Residential distribution and oc- 
cupational stratification. Amer. J. Sociol., 1955, 60, 
493-503.—An ecological analysis in Chicago supports 
the proposition that residential spatial distances be- 
tween occupational groups are related to social dis- 
tance. Also, the most segregated occupation groups 
are those at the extremes of the socioeconomic scale, 
and the concentration and centralization of residence 
in low rent areas is inversely related to socioeconomic 
status. Exceptions to these generalizations are dis- 
cussed.—T. S. Cohn. 


2749. Farber, Maurice L. (U. Connecticut, 
Storrs.) The new American foreign policy: psy- 
chological research perspectives. Pull. Res. Exch. 
Prevent. War, 1954, 2(5), 2-5.—Some psychological 
research problems relating to the policy of “instant 
and massive reprisal” are discussed: (1) Deriving 
motivational-perceptual-cognitive maps of members 
of policy-making elites (through interviews and con- 
tent-analysis of documents). This is important, since 
the policy represents elite behavior and not public 
opinion. (2) The consequences of unstructured and 
threatening fields (since the policy threatens dire but 
unspecified consequences to acts which are not clearly 
defined) and of discrepancies between cognitive fields 
of threatener and threatened. (3) The nature of 
threat and the effects of its magnitude and psycho- 
logical distance—H. C. Kelman. 


2750. Farrell, B. A. Psychological theory and 
the belief in God. I/nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 
187—204.—Argues that a belief in God is as much 
fantasy as belief in fairies. The science of psycho- 
analysis, according to this writer, cannot be recon- 
ciled with such outmoded superstitions as beliefs in 
God.—G. Elias. 

2751. Ferentz, Edward. (425 N. Walnut, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.) A possible methodology for war 
prevention research. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. 
War, 1953, 1(4), 5-7.—Researchers who reject the 
assumption of good will on the part of the dominant 
elites could benefit from a methodological approach 
in which war prevention research is combined and 
integrated with organized action toward war pre- 
vention. The researcher can bring his scientific 
theories to bear on the formulation of action pro- 
grams. These formulations would thus constitute hy- 
potheses, and the action programs themselves would 
serve as tests of these hypotheses. Illustrations of the 
use of this approach in connection with one organiza- 
tion are presented.—H. C. Kelman. 


2752. Ferm, Vergilius. The psychology of re- 
ligion. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 961-972.—A historical approach to 
the psychology of religion precedes a discussion of 
the contemporary scene, some promising areas of 
inquiry and a look toward the future.—N. H. Pronko. 


2753. Foote, Nelson N. (U. Chicago, Ill.), & 
Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr. Identity and interper- 
sonal c ce; a new direction in family re- 
search. icago, Ill.: University of Chicago Press, 
1955. ix, 305 p. $5.00.—The authors “find as essen- 
tial and central for research an understanding of 
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marriage and family in terms of interpersonal rela- 
tions. . . . The development of competence in inter- 
personal relations becomes the great preventive of 
personal disorganization and unsolved family con- 
flicts leading to family disruption. ...” The section 
Social Science as Self-scrutiny emphasizes health, 
intelligence, empathy, autonomy, judgment, creativity 
as the six “components of competence. . Com- 
petent personalities in contrast to adjusted ones have 
qualities, skills, and orientations which ideally enable 
them to cope with whatever confronts them.” The 
authors “are primarily concerned with research that 
has practical relevance for the planned development 
of interpersonal competence.” 1031-item bibliography. 
—M. M. Gillet. 

2754. Freedman, Ronald; Goldberg, David, & 
Sharp, Harry. “Ideals” about family size in the 
Detroit metropolitan area: 1954. Milbank mem. 
Fd Quart., 1955, 33, 187-197.—A cross-section sam- 
ple of Detroit area adults was asked “In your opin- 
ion, what would be the ideal number of children for 
a young couple to have, if their standard of living is 
about like yours?” The analysis of answers to this 
question showed a direct correlation between “ideal” 
family size and such measures of status as income, 
education and occupation. “The traditional Catholic- 
Protestant fertility differentials . .. remain under con- 
trols for occupation, income, education, age and rural- 
urban background.”—H. D. Arbitman. 

2755. Frumkin, Robert M. Beds and marital 
adjustment. Sexology, 1953, 19, 580-585.—“If there 
be any choice at all between separate beds, separate 
rooms, or a double bed, that choice can only be one. 
To keep alive the most important function of marriage 
—affection—there can only be one bed—the sacred 
marriage bed, the outward and visible symbol of an 
honorable and happy married life.” Evidence in 
the case for the double bed is provided by a study of 
married couples at the Ohio St. University’s G.I. 
Village —R. M. Frumkin. 

2756. Gilbert, Albin R. (Wheaton Coll., Norton, 
Mass.) The priority ranking of research projects 
concerning peace. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 
1955, 3(4), 32-36.—Three ratable criteria are pro- 
posed for determining priorities in the selection of 
specific research projects for peace: (1) The dis- 
position of “users” (agencies concerned with peaceful 
adjustments) to adopt the conclusions of the project. 
(2) The sociological possibility of the project, i-e.. 
its relevance to the trends which are part of social 
reality. (3) The effectiveness of the practical ap- 
plications of the project, which is directly related to 
its division-reducing and cohesion-increasing effects : 
and inversely related to time elapsed from adoption of 
the application to appearance of effects and to man- 
hours and costs involved in the investigation —H. C. 
Kelman. 

2757. Gladstone, Arthur. (Swarthmore Coll., Pa.) 
Belligerence, pacification and personality. Bul! 
Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1953, 2(2), 1-4.—One of 
the many factors to be considered in a multi-factor 
theory of war is the tendency of individuals to ad- 
vocate and (if in power) carry out war-provocative 
or war-preventive policies. It is assumed that there 
are consistent individual differences with respect to 
these tendencies, and that they are related to other 
aspects of the personality. A questionnaire-study of 
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tendencies towards personal belligerence, personal 
pacification, national belligerence, and national paci- 
fication is outlined. A correspondence between atti- 
’ tudes in interpersonal and international relations is 
hypothesized. A variety of researches that might 
follow the initial study are described.—H. C. Kelman. 


2758. Gladstone, Arthur. (Swarthmore Coll., 
Pa.) Can the prevention of war be studied ex- 
perimentally? Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1953, 
1(2), 1-3.—Experimental investigation is needed in 
order to work out methods for the prevention of war. 
While direct experimentation seems impossible, there 
may be other fruitful ways of using experimentation 
in studying this problem. Four possible approaches 
are discussed: (1) The development of an indicator 
or barometer of war tension. (2) Studying phe- 
nomena similar to war. (3) Investigating particular 
aspects or components of war. (4) Investigating 
factors and situations related to war.—H. C. Kelman. 


2759. Goldstein, Sidney. (U. Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia.) Repeated migration as a factor in high 
mobility rates. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 536- 
541. 

2760. Grossack, Martin M. (Philander Smith 
Coll., Little Rock, Ark.) Fear-arousing communi- 
cations and the reduction of militaristic attitudes. 
Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1955, 3(4), 37-38.— 
A mimeographed communication, describing vividly 
the effects of atomic bombing and suggesting the need 
for an alternative approach, was presented to 50 stu- 
dents. (Pretests had revealed that the communica- 
tion was effective in arousing fear.) A control com- 
munication was presented to 21 students. It was 
found that the experimental subjects had significantly 
lower scores on a 30-item attitude scale on militaristic 
predispositions which was administered after the 
communication.—H. C. Kelman. 


2761. Hajnal, John. (Princeton U.,N.J.) Anal- 
ysis of changes in the marriage pattern by eco- 
nomic groups. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 295- 
302. 


2762. Hajnal, John. (Princeton U., N. J.) Dif- 
ferential changes in marriage patterns. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 148-154.—Persons born since 
about 1915 have been marrying at a younger age 
than those born before. Here population data are 
analyzed to determine which socio-economic groups 
have participated most in the marriage pattern 
change, urban or rural, high- or low-educated. Data 
for Denmark, Sweden, America, Australia, and New 
Zealand are available on the urbar-rural comparison. 
The indication is that while increases in percentages 
ever married occurred in almost all cases, the in- 
creases generally are definitely larger in urban than 
in rural areas. Data for Sweden and America only 
are available on the education comparison. In both 
countries the increase in marriage patterns has been 
greater among the higher educated than among the 
less educated strata —H. L. Sheppard. 


2763. Hartmann, George W. Introducing a 
new course on the psychology of war and peace. 
Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1955, 3, 60-62.—An 
undergraduate course on the psychology of war and 
peace, which had been given three times at the time 
of writing, is described. Student response to the 
course, typical issues that arose in discussion, and 
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the instructor’s own evaluation are discussed.—H. C. 
Kelman. 

2764. Herndon, C. Nash. Heredity counseling. 
Eugen. Quart., 1955, 2, 83-89.—Questions which 
confront the counselor giving advice in family prob- 
lems often require a professional awareness in mat- 
ters of heredity. They include a concern over the 
inheritance of normal traits such as intelligence and 
special abilities, the possible effect on children of 
cousin marriages, diseases which might be hereditary, 
and often also a request for help in cases of disputed 
paternity. Research in heredity and eugenic implica- 
tions of the material presented are pointed out.—G. C. 
Schwesinger. 

2765. Himes, Norman E., & Taylor, Donald L. 
Your marriage. (Rev. ed.) New York: Rinehart 
& Co., 1955. xiv, 384 p. $4.00.—“A frank, scien- 
tifically accurate discussion of some of the real prob- 
lems facing young people” today, written in non- 
technical, literary English: beginning with dating, 
courtship, through marriage and its problems, to 
divorce, with practical suggestions for all phases of 
life of which marriage is one important part. Ethical 
and personal maturity, based on the rest of life, under- 
lies the art of living together. “Sexual relations in- 
volve more than physical thrill and its other aspects 
are extremely important.” Bibliographies for each 
chapter —M. M. Gillet. 


2766. Héhn, Elfriede. Sociometric studies on 
the adjustment processes of displaced persons. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 143-145.—Abstract. 


2767. Hoult, Thomas Ford. (Wayne U., Detroit, 
Mich.) Experimental measurement of clothing 
as a factor in some social ratings of selected 
— men. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 324- 


2768. Israel, Joachim. Personality change in a 
socially disturbed rural community. Acta psychol., 
1955, 11, 142-143.—Abstract. 


2769. Kelman, Herbert C. (Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) 
Comments on the logic of psychological research 
on war prevention. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 
1953, 1(3), 1-5.—The aim of psychological research 
on war and peace is not the reduction of these events 
to an entirely individual level, but rather the investi- 
gation of that part of the picture which involves psy- 
chological factors. Such research will be useful if it 
derives from an over-all framework to which all social 
sciences contribute. Individual and group experi- 
ments may be useful for the understanding of aspects 
of national and international phenomena, but no di- 
rect translation from experimental analogues should 
be attempted. Problems in international relations re- 
quire investigation at their own level.—R. Blum. 


2770. Kelman, Herbert C. (Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) 
A proposed framework for the study of war and 
peace. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1954, 2(6), 
3-13.—A framework is developed which classifies the 
processes whereby relations between nations develop 
into war or peace, and provides a scheme for the con- 
sideration of relevant variables. It is possible to 
distinguish five phases in the interaction between na- 
tions: (1) definition of the situation, (2) perception 
of choices, (3) development of a general climate or 
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readiness state, (4) commission of specific acts and 
(5) achievement of a new level of interaction. These 
phases may be consecutive steps with each having 
some independence. Variables which affect the five 
phases may be grouped into (1) policy factors, (2) 
predispositional factors and (3) structural factors.— 
R. Blum. 

2771. Kelman, Herbert C. (Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) 
Public opinion and foreign policy decisions. Bull. 
Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1954, 2(4), 2-8.—The re- 
lationship between public opinion and foreign policy 
decisions by elite groups is examined. In studying 
public opinion and elite action it is necessary to de- 
termine whose attitudes are important and what the 
nature of these attitudes is. It is probable that dif- 
ferent weights will be assigned to revelant segments 
of public opinion. This analysis will require a de- 
tailed study of the informal and formal power struc- 
ture of a society. The understanding of the source, 
content, and direction of relevant attitudes is essential 
and underlying motivations must be considered if full 
appreciation of foreign policy decisions is to be 
reached.—R. Blum 

2772. Kephart, William M. 
Philadelphia.) The duration of marriage. 
sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 287-295. 

2773. Kerr, Madeline. The study of personality 
deprivation thro projection tests. Soc. econ. 
Stud., Jamaica, 1955, 4, 83-94.—Responses on the 
Mosaic and Rorschach tests from Jamaican natives 
and subjects from a self-contained community in 
northern England are analyzed in respect to a per- 
sonality deprivation hypothesis. This hypothesis is 
that “psychological deprivation arises when the indi- 
vidual is prevented from playing roles which the so- 
ciety in which he lives decrees should be played.” In 
general the hypothesis is supported—C. M. Louttit. 

2774. Kuenzli, Alfred. (State Coll., Albany, 
N. Y.) Facts and quasi-facts. Bull. Res. Exch. 
Prevent. War, 1954, 2(3), 1-2.—Two barriers to 
inter-group understanding exist. One has to do with 
the degree of understanding which an individual has 
for the views of other members of his own groups; 
the other involves the degree of understanding which 
the members of one social group have of the views of 
another social group. With reference to war, the 
mass media and conformity pressures may enhance 
either of these barriers to increase war motivation.— 
R. Blum. 

2775. Kuenzli, Alfred. (State Coll., Albany, 
N. Y.) The polarization h esis. Bull. Res. 
Exch. Prevent. War, 1953, 2(5), 5-7.—The hypothe- 
sis that, in times of crisis, political lines tend to 
polarize and opinions tend to cluster around the two 
extremes is examined. Two apparent contradictions 
to the hypothesis are raised: (1) The trends towards 
increasing uniformity in times of crisis. (2) The 
fait accompli phenomenon. The contradictions can 
be reconciled assuming that polarization is in- 
strumental to ultimate uniformity; in the present in- 
ternational situation, for instance, polarization has 
led to a state of affairs where there is maximum 
“continuity” within a nation and maximum “discon- 
tinuity” between nations. Similarly, polarization is a 
peeperstery stage to a later fait accompli—H. C. 

man. 
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2776. Lain Entralgo, Pedro. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 
An approach to a theology of illness. In Brace- 
land, F. J., Faith, reason and modern psychiatry, (see 
30: 3037), 207-243.—The history of the attitude to- 
ward illness is reviewed from Greek and early Chris- 
tian times, including consideration of sickness as 
punishment, as trial and vocation. The care of the 
sick also reveals personality and philanthropy can be 
spiritualized. Effects of the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction, especially the tranquillity of soul, are dis- 
cussed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2777. Lentz, Ted. (946 Goodfellow Bivd, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Manpower for research on war pre- 
vention. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1953, 1(3), 
10-13.—High priority should be given to the use of 
scientific manpower for war prevention research. In 
order to obtain peace research manpower it is neces- 
sary to consider (1) current attitudes towards such 
work on the part of scientists, (2) non-attitudinal 
factors, such as economics, power politics, etc., (3) 
methodology and (4) direction or goals of research. 
Specific projects into manpower utilization must be 
undertaken.—R. Blum. 


2778. March, James G. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nol., Pittsburgh, Pa.) — autono and in- 
group control. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 322- 


326.—Patterns of interpersonal control in 15 primitive 
communities, representing most of the major geo- 
graphic regions of the world, are analyzed according 
to degree of autonomy. A rank-correlation coefficient 
of .78 is found between original group autonomy rank- 
ings and those resulting from use of a Manipulatory- 
Potential Scale. Based on this coefficient, data are 
presented to support the hypothesis that “the effec- 
tiveness of group organization also varies with 
autonomy.”—A. R. Howard. 

2779. Michael, Donald N. Civilian behavior 
under atomic bombardment. Bull. atomic Scien- 
tists, 1955, 11, 173-177.—From an analysis of data 
from the atomic attacks on Japanese cities and the re- 
ports of the USSBS on conventional bombing it is 
concluded that there is not sufficient evidence on 
civilian reaction to bombing to “permit predictions as 
to how long or how well our city populations will hold 
up if atomic catastrophe comes.”—C. M. Louttit. 

2780. Ogburn, William F. Why the family is 
changing. Sociologus, 1954, 4, ” 160-170-—(See 
Sociol. Abstr., 1955, 3(3), abs. 1627.) 

2781. Pratt, Lois Ver Veer. The relationship of 
non-familial activity of wives to some aspects of 
family life. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 642-643.— 
Abstract. 

2782. Ranck, James Gilmour. Some personality 
correlates of religious attitude and belief. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 878-879.—Abstract. 


2783. Ringer, ——— B., & Glock, Charles Y. 
The political role of the church as defined by its 
oners. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 
337-347.—A_ probability gett of 1509 Protestant 
Episcopal parishioners returned mail questionnaires 
in which they expressed opinions on such questions as 
whether their minister should urge the congregation 
to vote, should permit candidates for office to speak in 
church, or should take a partisan position on an elec- 
tion. The more actively parishioners participate in 
the organizational and ritual life of the church, the 
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less likely they are to opteere political activity by 
the church and clergy.—H. W. Rtecken. 

2784. Rosenberg, Morris. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. ¥.) Some determinants of political apathy. 
Publ. Opin. Quart., 1954-1955, 18, 349-366.—Un- 
structured interviews with a non-random sample of 
residents of Ithaca, N. Y., suggested some insights 
and hypotheses about factors contributing to political 
indifference and inactivity. Three main factors are 
discussed: (1) the threatening consequences of po- 
litical activity—in terms of interpersonal harmony, 
occupational success and ego-deflation; (2) the fu- 
tility of political activity—in terms of the sense of 
personal inadequacy, the unmanageability and ano- 
nymity of political forces, the “foregone conclusion” 
and the gap between the ideal and reality ; and, finally, 
(3) the absence of incentives to political action. The 
author concludes by suggesting that an inquiry be 
made into why people do participate in politics—H. 
W. Riecken. 

2785. Ross, H. Laurence. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Some evidence against the sub- 
limation of aggression. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. 
War, 1955, 3, 74-76.—Studies relevant to the sub- 
limation of aggression, i.e. “the possibility of directing 
aggression into socially-approved channels,” are sum- 
marized. The results do not confirm predictions de- 
rived from sublimation theory: aggression in one area 
does not seem to reduce aggression in other areas. 
More precise specifications of the theory are neces- 
sary before more conclusive tests can be made.—H. C. 
Kelman. 

2786. Rubins, Jack L. Neurotic attitudes to- 
ward religion. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1955, 15, 71- 
81.—Subjective religion refers to the personal mean- 
ing given to objective religious tenets. Neurotic at- 
titudes in respect to religion would include com- 
pulsiveness, need to avoid anxiety, and an unconscious 
idealized self with an irrational felt authority. Re- 
ligious concepts change during analysis—D. Prager. 


2787. Scudder, Richard. (Georgetown Coll., K y-), 
& Anderson C. Arnold. Migration and vertical 
occupational mobility. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 329-334. 

2788. Shannon, Lyle W. (U. Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison.) A quantitative approach to a political de- 
cision. J. hum. Relat., 1954, 3, 44-56.—A technique 
is described which aids in “. . . determining the fac- 
tors that differentiate self-governing from non-self- 
governing entities and also suggests a method for 
measuring development. ...” Some fifty quantifi- 
able factors were employed dichotomously to distin- 
guish between political entities of the two varieties 
noted. Multiple analysis of the data was accomplished 
through a variant of the Guttman Scale. “. . . the 
scalogram technique suggests the existence of a sys- 
tematic pattern of attributes that is related to the 
criterion self-governing or non-self-governing.” Con- 
clusions are drawn with reference to political appli- 
cations in the world sphere —E. P. Hollander. 

2789. Sharp, Harry Palmer. Migration and so- 
cial participation in the Detroit area. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 642.—Abstract. 

2790. Somit, Albert; Nealon, Rita W., & Wilke, 
Walter H. (New York U.) Evaluating the effects 
of social science instruction. /. higher Educ., 1955, 
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26, 319-322.—The relationship between classroom 
study of political problems and inclination to engage 
in political activities was studied by using measures 
of interest in political affairs, of attitude toward 
liticians, and of attitude toward personal participation 
in | georing The tests were given near the beginning 
and just before the end of a political science course 
and an integrated social science course. Initial tests 
indicated relative indifference toward political af- 
fairs and a neutral attitude toward politicians and 
participation in politics. End tests with a small sam- 
ple showed no significant changes.—M. Murphy. 

2791. Steiner, Ivan D. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 

group influences on public opinion. 
Amer. sociol, Rev., 1954, 19, 260-267. 

2792. Taylor, Richard W. (Lehigh U., Bethle- 
hem, Pa.) Logic of research in group and inter- 
national conflict. Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 
1953, 1(4), 1-5.—Several methodological problems 
that arise in connection with research on intergroup 
and international conflict are raised. (1) The man- 
society bifurcation: It is illogical to think of indi- 
vidual motives as causing social phenomena, or of 
society as causing individual behavior. The search 
for causes often produces meaningless tautologies. 
(2) The nation-international bifurcation: It is il- 
logical to assume that national politics follow different 
laws from international politics. (3) The problem of 
stating significant questions for answer: Projects 
should be selected in terms of explicit philosophical 
values, but the research itself should follow only the 
mores of science.—H. C. Kelman. 

2793. Vacca, Ernesta, & Breda, Renato. The 
application of the Rorschach test to an ethnical 
group (Sermoneta, Italy). Beith. Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 103-115.—As part of a 
sociological survey of a small modern community 
Rorschach tests were administered to 50 men and 50 
women “of low cultural level” and of varied ages. 
Results were analyzed quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Personality differences between groups of children, 
adolescents, adults, and aged are discussed—H. P. 
David. 

2794. Williamson, Robert C. Socio-economic 
factors and marital adjustment in an urban set- 
ting. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 213-216. 

2795. Winch, Robert F. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.), Ktsanes, Thomas, & Ktsanes, Vir- 
ginia. The theory of complementary needs in 
mate selection: an analytic and descriptive study. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 241-249. 

2796. Zilboorg, Gregory. Some denials and as- 
sertions of religious faith. In Braceland, F. J., 
Faith, reason and modern psychiatry, (see 30: 3037), 
99-121.—Debate between psychology or psychiatry 
and religious faith has become both more bitter and 
more nonsensical lately; as in previous ages the 
conflict is not based on anything inherent in science 
or in religious faith. Freud fell into the error of 
psychomechanistic parallelism. Analysis of the dy- 
namics of reception of the Holy Eucharist shows how 
far the psychoanalytic explanation is correct, but also 
how far short of full explanation it is—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

(See also abstracts 2495, 2541, 2843, 2993, 3062, 
3340) 
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LANGUAGE & COMMUNICATION 


2797. Adams, Joe K. (Bryn Mawr Coll., Pa.) 
Expressive aspects of scientific In Wer- 
ner, H., On expressive language, (see 30: 2823), 47- 
52.—It is contended that “scientific language, as it 
actually occurs, expresses many values, attitudes, 
ways of perceiving and dealing with the world.” 
Writings of four unidentified psychologists are 
analyzed to reveal contrasting orientations concern- 
ing the importance of immediate experience, theory- 
building, ete—J. B. Carroll. 

2798. Allen, Ralph K. (Lewis and Clark Coll., 
Portland, Ore.) ass media and intercultural 
communication. /. Communication, 1955, 5(2), 65- 
76.—In order to reduce the tensions inherent in the 
“cold war,” the author proposes “an international 
commission for the encouragement of intellectual 
freedom and the dissemination of information and 
ideas.”"—D. E. Meister. 

2799. Asch, Solomon E. (Swarthmore Coil., Pa.) 
On the use of metaphor in the description of per- 
sons. In Werner, H., On expressive language, (see 
30: 2823), 29-38.—A preliminary report of a study 
which disclosed that in a wide variety of languages 
(English, Hebrew, Homeric Greek, Chinese, Thai, 
Malayalam, and Hausa) there are morphemes which 
“simultaneously describe a physical and a psychologi- 
cal quality,” eg. “straight” and “crooked.” At least 
some of the pairings in other languages are identical 
with those found in English.—J/. B. Carroll. 

2800. Atkinson, Chester J. Some effects on in- 
telligibility as the sidetone level and the amount 
of sidetone delay are changed. Proc. lowa Acad. 
Sci., 1954, 61, 334-340.—The lower the level of side- 
tone the greater the intelligibility of orally read ma- 
terial. Delay of sidetone also affects intelligibility 
but in a seemingly non-systematic fashion. Initial in- 
telligibility of the speaker is inversely related to loss 
of intelligibility due to sidetone conditions. A pos- 
sible confounding factor in this and previous studies 
is considered.—C. F. Haner. 

2801. Banning, Evelyn I. (Wheaton Coll., Nor- 
ton, Mass.) Social influences on children and 
youth. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 36-47.—Of all non- 
school forces and agencies influencing children and 
youth, the greatest attention of research students has 
been given to television. Additional studies have also 
been made of the movies and the comics, especially to 
determine if any relationship exists between them and 
juvenile delinquency. A total of 68 references are 
reviewed on television, radic, motion pictures, comic 
books, the newspaper, youth-serving agencies, recrea- 
tion, work experience, and family life. There is a 
great need for evaluative studies of these influences 
on children and youth. 68 references —W. W. Brick- 
man. 

2802. Breed, Warren. (Tulane U., New Orleans, 
La.) Social control in the newsroom: a func- 
tional analysis. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 326-335.— 
The publisher’s policy is usually followed. Source 
of reward for the newsman is located in his colleagues 
and superiors, not in his readers. Values are re- 
defined to the level of the newsroom group rather 
than have them adhere to societal and professional 
ideals. “Any important change toward a more ‘free 
and responsible press’ must stem from various pos- 
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sible pressures on the publisher, who epitomizes the 
policy making and coordinating role.” —A. R. Howard. 


2803. Brown, Roger W., Black, Abraham H., & 
Horowitz, Arnold E. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Phonetic symbolism in natural languages. 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 388-393.—“Three 
separate investigations, using three lists of English 
words and six foreign languages, have shown su- 
perior to chance agreement and accuracy in the trans- 
lation of unfamiliar tongues. The agreement can be 
explained as the result of a ‘cultural conception’ of 
the symbolic value attached to various phonetic com- 
binations. This hypothesis does not explain the 
accuracy of translation. The accuracy can be ex- 
plained by the assumption of some universal phonetic 
symbolism in which speech may have originated or 
toward which speech may be evolving.”—L. N. 
Solomon. 

2804. Cory, Robert H., Jr. (Ohio U., Athens.) 
Some developments in communications research. 
Bull. Res. Exch. Prevent. War, 1954, 3(2), 2-3.— 
Attention is‘called to several current political research 
projects: (1) Columbia University’s Bennington 
communication study; (2) the Carnegie Peace En- 
dowment’s study on national policy and attitudes to- 
wards the U.N.; (3) research on international com- 
munications conducted by the Center for International 
Studies at MIT; and (4) the study of super-patriotic 
movements at the Bureau of Applied Social Research 
at Columbia.—R. Blum. 

2805. Culbert, Sidney S. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) Remarks on the semantic structures of 
certain-proposed inter es. J. Communication, 
1955, 5(2), 47-53.—The author emphasizes “that an 
auxiliary language” ... like Esperanto .. . “must 
not restrict our possible ways of perceiving the world 
...” An artificial language, like Basic English, 
frequently “omits ‘important shades of meaning or 
even much of the sense of the original term.”—D. E. 
Meister. 


2806. Halle, Morris. (M.1.T., Cambridge, Mass.) 
The strategy of phonemics. Word, 1954, 10, 197- 
209.—The theory of distinctive features is used to 
develop an objective procedure for identifying pho- 
nemes. Halle believes that “the distinctive features 
are, with a single exception, binary.” No language 
utilizes all the distinctive features, and no language 
has as many phonemes as there are possible com- 
binations of the utilized distinctive features —J. B. 
Carroll. 

2807. Harris, Zellig S. (U. Penna., Philadelphia.) 
Distributional structure. Word, 1954, 10, 146-162. 
—Harris maintains that it is possible to define a 
linguistic structure solely in terms of the “distribu- 
tions” (= patterns of co-occurrences) of its elements. 
There is no parallel meaning-structure which can aid 
in describing formal structure. Meaning is partly a 
function of distribution.—J. B. Carroll. 


2808. Kaplan, Bernard. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) Some psychological methods for the in- 
vestigation of expressive language. In Werner, 
H., On expressive language, (see 30: 2823), 19-27. 
—Kaden found that the meaning content of words 
such as “rising” and “falling” affected their per- 
ceived position in space. Raeff has studied the prop- 
erties which Ss perceive in words under “prose” and 
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“poetic” attitudes. Another technique involves ask- 
ing Ss to make line-drawings to express the meaning 
of such proverbs as “love blinds reason.” Kaplan 
discusses bearing of the results on physiognomic per- 
ception and the relation of codified language to ex- 
perience.—J. B. Carroll. 

2809. Karp, Etta E. Crime comic book role 
preferences. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 638-639. 


—Abstract. 
2810. King-Ellison, Patricia, & Jenkins, James 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) e durational 


J. 

threshold of visual recognition as a function of 
word frequency. Amer. J. Psychol., 1954, 67, 700- 
703.—A correlation of — 0.99 was found between fre- 
quency of presentation and exposure time needed by 
15 Ss to recognize the 10 paralogs used as test ma- 
terial. Implications for studies of perception and for 
information theory are drawn.—R. H. Waters. 


2811. Koch, Manfred. Fernsehen als neuer Um- 
weltfaktor. (Television as a new factor of the en- 
vironment.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 22-35—On 
the whole, the experience of television was little fas- 
cinating for adults. 126 subjects ranging from 8 to 
old age experienced for the first time this medium 
and were questioned afterwards about their impres- 
sions in informal discussions which were recorded. 
It was felt that one of the reasons for the reserved ac- 
ceptance was that television did not constitute a 
change of the world picture. Psychologically it does 
not surpass movie or radio. Furthermore, its intro- 
duction was no surprise because it had a “latent 
period” of 17 years in Germany. During this period 
many prejudices could rise. Another factor was the 
high cost of this medium. In contrast to the adults’ 
position the children’s impressions were almost en- 
tirely positive. 26 references—M. J. Stanford. 


2812. Larsen, Otto N., & DeFleur, Melvin L. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) The comparative role 
of children and adults in propaganda diffusion. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 593-602. 

2813. Larsen, Otto N., & Hill, Richard J. (U. 
Washington, Seattle.) Mass media and interper- 
sonal communication in the diffusion of a news 
event. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 426-433. 


2814. Lenneberg, Eric H. (Mass. Inst. Tech., 
Cambridge.) A note on Cassirer’s philosophy of 
language. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1955, 15, 512-522. 
—The author examines critically some aspects of 
Cassirer’s philosophy of language as they appear in 
The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms. It is noted that 
in An Essay on Man Cassirer appears to have aban- 
doned many of the views set forth in the earlier vol- 
ume.—P. E. Lichtenstein. 


2815. Roback, A. A. Glossodynamics and the 
present status of psycholinguistics. In Roback, A. 
A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 897-911. 
—Descriptive linguistics and physicalistic theories are 
criticized and the author’s “voco-sensory theory” of 
language is developed. The current linguistic scene 
is then evaluated—N. H. Pronko. 


2816. Robinson, Myron. Attitude change as a 
function of communication intensity and audience 
predispositions: an experimental study of emo- 
tional appeals. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 531- 
532.—Abstract. 


30: 2809-2823 


2817. , Stanley M., & Saul, Ezra V. Find- 
ings on erential resistance to noise of 
French, Spanish and English. Georgetown Univ. 
Monogr. Ser. Lang. Linguistics, 1954, No. 6, 61-70.— 
9 subjects trilingual in French, Spanish, and English 
listened to recordings of sentences and isolated words 
in these languages mixed with varying amounts of 
noise and reported what they heard. As expected, 
intelligibility was favored for context as opposed to 
isolated words, and for low-noise as opposed to high- 
noise conditions. Of the 3 languages, Spanish is most 
intelligible under most conditions.—J. B. Carroll. 


2818. Schachter, Stanley, & Burdick, Harvey. 
(U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) A field experiment 
on rumor transmission and distortion. J. abnorm. 
soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 363-371.—“Current notions 
of the determinants of rumor spread and distortion 
were tested in a field experiment. . Evidence is 
presented indicating that under conditions of wide- 
spread cognitive unclarity there is far more transmis- 
sion of 2 planted rumor and far more speculation in- 
volving new rumors when the issue is important than 
when it is relatively unimportant... . In distinct 
contrast to expectations created by studies using the 
technique of serial reproduction, there is absolutely no 
indication of distortion of the planted rumor.”—L. 
Solomon. 


2819. Sperber, Hans. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
Expressive aspects of political language. In Wer- 
ner, H., On expressive language, (see 30: 2823), 39- 
45,—Examples are given of the use of emotionally 
charged words in political language and punlike plays 
on the names of political personages. These phe- 
nomena are best studied in historical perspective. 
People tend to be susceptible to being tricked by po- 
litical language because political behavior breaks 
down the constraints of correct linguistic behavior 
and allows the individual to regress to the linguistic 
standards of the undeveloped child.—J. B. Carroll. 


2820. Taylor, Wilson Lewis. Application of 
“cloze” and entropy measures to the study of con- 
textual constraint in samples of continuous prose. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 464-465.—Abstract. 


2821. Vail, Carleton McCulloch. Some verbal 
behavior correlates of the learning of the galvanic 
skin response: a study in the psychology of lan- 
guage with special emphasis on time-pattern in 
spontaneous verbal expression. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 539.—Abstract. 

2822. Wells, Rulon. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Meaning and use. Word, 1954, 10, 235- 
249.—A discussion of the contributions of Russell, 
Wittgenstein, and modern British “philosophers of 
ordinary language” to the problem of the relation of 
logic to grammar. Wells believes that semantics must 
be autonomous from psychology and from philosophy. 
—J. B. Carroll. 


2823. Werner, Heinz. (Ed.) (Clark U., Wor- 
cester, Mass.) On expressive language; papers 
rors resented at the Clark University Conference on 

pressive Language Behavior. Worcester, Mass.: 
Clark University Press, 1955. 81 p. $1.25. (Clark 
University Monographs in Psychology and Related 
Disciplines.)—This contains, in addition to brief in- 
troductory remarks by Werner, contributed papers by 
Joe K. Adams, Silvano Arieti, Solomon Asch, Roman 
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Jakobson, Bernard Kaplan, Susanne Langer, Hans 
Sperber, and Heinz Werner, all separately abstracted, 
see entry nos. 2497, 2797, 2799, 2808, 2819, 2824, 
3135, 3181.—J. B. Carroll. 

2824. Werner, Heinz. (Clark U., Worcester, 
Mass.) A psychological analysis of expressive 
language. In Werner, H., On expressive language, 
(see 30: 2823), 11-18.—Doctrines of language psy- 
chology which restrict attention to the precise use of 
symbols are inadequate for the study of a wide range 
of phenomena such as poetry, myth, etc. “Expressive 
language” is better described in terms of “physiog- 
nomic perception” (as contrasted with “geometric- 
technical perception”). Several experiments and ob- 
servations supporting this view are described briefly. 
—J. B. Carroll. 


(See also abstracts 2579, 3152, 3181, 3535, 3536, 
3609) 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, 
COUNSELING 


2825. Cummins, L. Ross. (Bates Coll., Lewiston, 
Me.) The helping professions: An intergroup re- 
lations problem. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 80, 161-165.— 
“The present division of labor in counseling, while in- 
volving some efforts at interprofessional collaboration, 
appears to be characterized by confusion, isolation and 
conflict.” Counseling is not a profession but an ac- 
tivity carried on by various professions. With in- 
creased interprofessional cooperation, more people 
will be helped.—E£. M. Bower. 

2826. Dahlstrom, W. Grant. (U. N. Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Research in clinical psychology: 
1954. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 261-266.—For the 
1954 survey of research in clinical psychology the 
present author has, for comparative purposes, con- 
tinued the sampling procedures and tabular outline of 
his predecessor. Both the journal sample and the 
tabular outline may be in need of revision. Rela- 
tively new research areas deal with the perceptions of 
abnormals, factor-analytic studies of behavioral ob- 
servations and ratings, and the behavior of the clini- 
cian himself. 33-item bibliography.—L. B. Heathers. 

2827. Davidian, Elizabeth V. (State Teachers 
Coll., Mankato, Minn.) Rapport and the human 
element. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 469-470.—It is 
suggested that the over-conscious feeling on the part 
of counselors that there is a need for the creation 
of rapport causes many of the difficulties in attaining 
it. This idea is briefly considered, with some sug- 
gestions for counselors.—G. S. Speer. 

2828. , W. G. Clinical psychology. In 
Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 627-643.—A historical survey is sketched of 
clinical psychology as a science and as a profession 
and the task of integrating the underlying discrepant 
theoretical viewpoints is urged. 34 references.—N. 


H. Pronko. 

2829. Foley, A. W. (VA Hosp., Walla Walla, 
Wash.) te use of interest inventories. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 510-512.—Interest inven- 
tories can be used to approach the counselee’s prob- 
lem, not to solve it.—G. S. Speer. 

2830. Forel, O.-L. Médecine sociale et hygiene 
mentale. (Social medicine and mental hygiene.) 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY, GUIDANCE, COUNSELING 


Bull. World Fed. ment. Hith, 1955, 7, 82-85.—The 
author puts forth and discusses these propositions: 
“In the course of one or two generations most people 
from anywhere in the world take on the geophysical 
character of their land of adoption,” and “. . . the 
character of a nation is more or less stable and de- 
termined by geophysical conditions.” English trans- 
lation, p. 85-88.—J. C. Franklin. 


2831. Form, Arnold L. (Central Michigan Coll., 
Mt. Pleasant.) The of a scale on at- 
titudes toward counseling. J. cownsel. Psychol., 
1955, 2, 96-102.—The construction of the Counseling 
Attitudes Scale is described. This instrument is de- 
signed to measure student attitudes toward counseling 
services. The use of “a split-half lower bound (L,) 
technique” obtained a reliability coefficient of “. . 
not less than 0.94.” It is concluded that the scale ap- 
pears promising but needs more refinement.—M. M. 
Reece. 


2832. Freed, Herbert. Mental hygiene. In 
Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 30: 3063), 465-471.—Progress is revealed in 
the following areas of the field of mental hygiene: 
security, religion in the age of science, delinquency, 
aging, mental health—the psychiatrist and the teacher 
and family diagnosis. 74 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


2833. Gabbard, Hazel F. (U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.) New mental health in- 
sights—implications for the schools. Sch. Life, 
1955, 37, 90-92.—Summary statements and quotations 
by participants in the Fifth International Congress on 
Mental Health are emphasized. The nature of a good 
school is described as one in which there is “free 
and active searching, free and active doing and active, 
creative construction.” As preventive medicine has 
shifted its emphasis from lowering of hazards to the 
raising of immunity, so mental health goals have 
shifted from things which can be done for people to 
things people can do for themselves.—E. M. Bower. 


2834. Gibson, Robert L., Snyder, William U., & 
Ray, William *2 (Pennsyloania State U., Univer- 
sity Park.) counseling process. J. counsel. 
Psychol., toss: 2 2 83-90.—“Using the change scores 
of 42 clients who had undergone client-centered ther- 
apy, measures of change from the interview, 
Rorschach, and M.M.P.I. were factor analyzed.” 
Using the centroid method 7 factors were found. 
Three rotated factors were interpreted. These factors 
suggest a parallel to “Murray’s hypothesized three 
‘layers’ of personality."—M. M. Reece. 

2835. Hahn, Milton E. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.), & MacLean, Malcolm §. unseling psy- 
chology. (2nd ed.). New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1955. xi, 302 p. $4.75.—A revision of the authors’ 
“General Clinical Counseling in Educational Institu- 
tions,” (see 25: 2051). The present text keeps the 
same basic content and organization as the previous 
volume, but brings up to date materials affecting prac- 
tice in general, especially the interview. As a result 
counseling is integrated more closely with other: 
interview therapies. A new chapter tries to recon- 
ciliate the practices and goals of counseling psy- 
chology with those of clinical psychology, psychiatry, 
general medicine, and social case work.—F. Costin. 


2836. Hambro, Cato. Mental health in educa- 
tion; a Norwegian experiment. Bull. World Fed. 
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ment. Hith, 1955, 7, 65-70.—The results of a summer 
seminar for elementary teachers are reported. The 
National Association for Mental Health and the Na- 
tional Association of Elementary School Teachers co- 
sponsored this project “to assist teachers from various 
parts of the country to get acquainted with some of 
the recent results of educational and clinical psy- 
chology relating to school mental health, and to bring 
teachers and psychologists together for information 
and informal group discussions of problems of com- 
mon interest.”—J. C. Franklin. 

2837. Hammond, Kenneth R. (U. Colorado, 
Boulder.) Probabilistic functioning and the clini- 
cal method. Psychol. Rev., 1955, 62, 255-262.—“The 
attempt has been made here to scrutinize the clinical 
method from a systematic, methodological point of 
view. Lenzen’s remarks concerning the partition be- 
tween the subject and object were introduced in order 
to suggest that the clinician not be considered a reader 
of instruments, but an instrument to be understood in 
terms of a probability model. It was suggested that 
of two criteria for a reduction base, high reliability 
and communicability, the latter is difficult to achieve, 
not because of mere technical difficulties but because 
of a fundamental fact of behavior described as vicari- 
ous functioning. Brunswik’s ‘representative design’ 
is asserted to be the research procedure which is 
congruent with vicarious functioning; its applica- 
bility is demonstrated by Todd, who also demonstrated 
the feasibility of applying a probability model to the 
clinical situation.” —E. G. Atken. 

2838. Karpf, Maurice J. Counseling with the 
unmarried woman—the singleton, the widow and 
the divorcee. IJmnt. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 209-213.— 
Points out the problems involved in counseling un- 
married women and how such counseling differs from 
that with married women. The problems presented 
by unmarried women are due, to a large extent, to 
the attitudes which our culture has developed toward 
these specific types of women, and the counselor must 
help his clients toward a realistic approach to these 
problems.—H. D. Arbitman. 

2839. Kochavara, T. L. (Y.M.C.A., Bombay.) 
Citizens’ advice bureau. J. voc. educ. Guidance, 
Bombay, 1955, 2, 88-89.—Brief description of an ad- 
vice bureau opened in 1954 by Department of Social 
Service. The bureau tries to answer many types of 
queries and also “to offer . . . skilled advice on per- 
sonal and domestic problems.” A trained social 
worker acts as Director who may call on free services 
of an advisory panel of 50 eminent men and women. 
Many questions deal with problems of employment, 
legal aid, marital counseling, technical education. — 
W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

2840. Lazarus, Richard S. Psychology. In 
Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 30: 3063), 409-425.—A survey of 67 references 
deals with experimental and theoretical approaches to 
the subject matter of clinical psychology particularly 
with (a) the relations between personality processes 
and various forms of cognitive behavior and (b) de- 
velopmental concepts as applied to normal psychologi- 
cal functioning as well as to psychopathology.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

2841. Meng, Heinrich. Die Akzentverschiebung 
in der Psychohygiene. (The shift in emphasis in 
mental hygiene.) Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 


ington, D. C.) 
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1955, 14, 81-87.—The varying emphases in mental 
hygiene are reviewed in historical order and in rela- 
tion to individual and world problems. Now the 
stress is on prophylaxis of avoidable damage to in- 
dividuals society. The development of mental 
hygiene as a world-wide problem is described and the 
great difficulties are pointed out in the achievement 
of its chief aims, the freedom from hunger and the 
avoidance of war. All disciplines are asked to con- 
tribute towatds the accomplishment of those goals. 
French and English summaries.—K. F. Muensinger. 

2842. Miller, Leonard M., Garrett, James F., & 
Stewart, Nathaniel. (Off. Vocat. Rehabil., Wash- 

Opportunity: rehabilitation coun- 
seling. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 444-447.—The 
job of the rehabilitation counselor is described in 
some detail, including need, salary, range, personal 
qualities, knowledge required, work performed, and 
training opportunities.—G. S. Speer. 
_ 2843. Mudd, Emily Hartshorne. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia.) Psychiatry and marital prob- 
lems; mental health implications. Eugen. Quart., 
1955, 2, 110-117.—The kinds of problems people en- 
counter in marriage and the varying reactions to them 
become the concern not only of marriage counseling 
centers but of doctors and public health workers. 
These consultants should be trained to meet them. 
Initial help to troubled couples should reduce the 
later load on psychiatrists and mental health facili- 
ties. —G. C. Schwesinger. 

2844. Wexler, Milton. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Mental hygiene . . . goal for all. 
Crippled Child, 1955, 33(1), 18-20.—Mental hygiene 
is a goal and a prescription for both the sick and the 
well child, for both the sick and the well child have 
special problems.—G. S. Speer. 

2845. Yahn, Mario. Application clinique de la 
psychologie clinique dans les services de santé 
publique. (Application of clinical psychology in the 
public health services.) Hyg. ment., 1955, 44, 19- 
33.—The goals, mode of operation and favorable re- 
sults of the mental hygiene program in the public 
_ centers of Sao Paulo are described.—A. L. 

enton. 


(See also abstracts 1833, 1847, 3479) 


METHODOLOGY, TECH NIQUES 


2846. Carter, George H. (Boston U. Sch. Med., 
Mass.) History taking and interviewing tech- 
nique. J. med. Educ., 1955, 30(6), 315-326.— 
“. . . the goals that are a part of all medical history 
taking, establishing rapport with the patient, getting 
an adequate history and keeping the patient as com- 
fortable as possible are essentially a problem in the 
facilitation of interpersonal communication. Varia- 
tions in interviewing technique and history taking 
necessarily depend on the doctor’s personality, the 
patient’s personality and all factors operating in and 
upon these two individuals at any given moment. . . . 
A theoretical outline and some practical examples are 
presented.”—J. T. Cowles. 

2847. Dietrich, Heinz. Uber die Selbstinterpre- 
tation psychisch Erkrankter in der Anamnese. 
(On self-interpretation of psychiatric patients in the 
anamnesis.) Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leip- 
sig, 1955, 7, 154-156.—With all the means of bio- 
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graphic methodology, collateral anamnesis gathers 
information about the dynamics of the personality 
development, about exogenous factors, and the be- 
havior patterns of the patient. In obtaining informa- 
tion from the patient self-interpretation is encour- 
aged with: “What am I?”, and “What is my attitude 
to the future?” This approach differs from history 
taking structured to elicit etiologic connections and 
verification of the diagnosis in organic affections. 
Russian summary.-—C. T. Bever. 


2848. Hunt, William A. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.) A rationale for psychiatric selec- 
tion. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 199-204.—Psy- 
chiatric selection procedures are assumed to aid ef- 
ficient performance and to protect the individual from 
the consequences of failure. Despite difficulties and 
shortcomings, “. . . psychiatric selection is a demon- 
strably valid and socially useful procedure.” Several 
studies are cited which “. . . have substantiated the 
validity of psychiatric selection, demonstrated its value 
in the military services, shown that it can be estab- 
lished on a sound scientific basis, and indicated that 
future experimental investigation can hope to in- 
crease the range of its application and raise its pres- 
ent level of efficiency.” 22 references.—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


2849. Kelman, Harold. Diagnosing and prog- 
nosing in psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 
1955, 15, 49-70.—Diagnosing involves the patient and 
analyst as two aspects of a single process. Growing 
possibilities are determined by assets and liabilities 
in the doctor and patient. Prognosing is a special 
name for diagnosing future growth possibilities. 
Therapy is a process of energy transformation. 
Energy is shown in assets, liabilities, and in rational 
and irrational patterns of integrating. 21 references. 
—D. Prager. 

2850. Lewin, Bertram D. (New York (City) 
Psychoanalytic Institute.) Clinical hints from 
dream studies. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 73- 
&5.—-Certain unusual dream states and the phenomena 
related to them are presented. Their clinical applica- 
tion is demonstrated, and suggestions are made con- 
cerning their genesis and their instinctual basis. The 
dream resembles the psychosis in many respects. 25 
references.—W . A. Varvel. 

2851. Monro, A. B. (Long Grove Hosp., Epsom, 
Surrey, Eng.) Psychiatric types: a Q-technique 
study of 200 patients. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 330- 
343.—Analysis of results for 200 patients on 35 fac- 
torially defined traits shows 13 types of a high degree 
of specificity and it is felt that while these do not 
correspond with textbook clinical entities they do de- 
scribe the patient who is seen in early mental trouble 
by the clinician. One fourth of the sample, however, 
could not be typed —W. L. Wilkins. 


2852. Wittlich, Bernhard. Graphologische Char- 
akt . (Graphological diagrams of char- 
acters.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 36-43.—A tech- 
nique was devised for a graphic representation of 
traits as revealed by the handwriting of a subject. 
12 traits were selected which are plotted on a circle. 
Their intensity is indicated by outer or inner con- 
centric circles. The total Gestalt gives the char- 
acterological picture. Although the graphic repre- 
sentation is helpful for giving insight into the 
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personality formation the author cautions against 
its sole use.—M. J. Stanford. 


2853. Wolff, Werner. Some recent experimental 
work in psychodiagnostics. In Roback, A. A., 
Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 509-545.—A 
number of divergent topics that depth psychology 
deals with, the different methods which their investi- 
gation requires, and their convergence in new ap- 
proaches to personality diagnosis are treated. 85 ref- 
erences.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstracts 2444, 2764, 3039, 3284, 3303, 
3310, 3532) 


Diacnosis & EVALUATION 


2854. Angelino, H & Shedd, Charles L. An 
initial report of a validation study of the Davis- 
Eells tests of general intelligence or problem- 
solving ability. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 35-38.—The 
Davis-Eells test was made up with the purpose of 
eliminating cultural differences in children, which 
affect intelligence scores on most existing tests. 307 
children, 152 of the lower socio-economic and 155 of 
the upper socio-economic class, in the first six grades, 
were tested. All differences were statistically sig- 
nificant, the upper five grades in favor of the more 
favored group. The authors then conclude that this 
test is still contaminated with cultural factors.—R. 
W. Husband. 

2855. Beizmann, C. Régression affective et Ror- 
schach. (Emotional regression and the Rorschach.) 
Beith. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 
14~-20.—Attention is called to specific disturbances 
in perceptive structure, that is, “the qualitative di- 
vergences in the same protocol between varied modes 
of approach (manifested in) a continual overlapping 
of answers related to different structural levels.” 
Regressive aspects in the Rorschach protocols of dif- 
ficult children are discussed. English and German 
summaries.—H. P. David. 

2856. Bellak, Leopold. Projective techniques in 
contemporary psychology. In Roback, A. A., Pres- 
ent-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 547-561—A 
historical perspective toward projective techniques 
is first offered, and the attitude of the academic psy- 
chologist and the clinician is then examined; recent 
work with the Rorschach, TAT, Szondi and other 
tests is reviewed; and a theory of, and future pros- 
pects for, projective methods are considered. 53 ref- 
erences.—N. H. Pronko. 

2857. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.), & 
Hamlin, Roy M. The iatric validity of an 
inverted factor analysis of Rorschach scoring cate- 
gories. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 183-188.— 
Each of 4 clinical Ss from each of 4 psychiatric diag- 
nostic categories was “correlated with every other S 
on their scores on 42 traditional Rorschach scoring 
categories and an inverted factor analysis computed 
from the matrix of intercorrelations between Ss. 
None of the three orthogonal original or rotated fac- 
tors were significantly related to the psychiatric 
grouping of the Ss when the Rorschach response pro- 
ductivity of the individual Ss was statistically elimi- 
nated. The lack of diagnostic validity of this purely 
psychometric approach compared to the significant 
validity of the clinical judgment method was attrib- 
uted to several sources of information in the complete 
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Rorschach protocol which are ignored by the usual 
scoring categories."—A. J. Bachrach. 

2858. Birney, Robert Charles. Studies on the 
role of picture cues in projective measurement of 
achievement motivation. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 625.—Abstract. 

2859. Bradway, Katherine, & Benson, Stanley. 
( Stanford U., Calif.) The application of the method 
of extreme deviations to port’s Wechsler- 
Bellevue data. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 285-291. 
—The W-B’s of 137 of Rapaport’s S’s who were be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 34 were examined to find 
the subtests on which extreme plus or minus devia- 
tions from the respective subscale means occurred in 
different psychiatric groups. “None of the extreme 
deviations were associated exclusively with any one 
diagnostic category” but some deviations did occur 
more frequently than chance expectancies. None of 
the 20 patrol group normals had extreme plus devia- 
tions on Voc; none of the 29 neurotics had extreme 
plus deviations on Inf or BD; the 49 schizophrenics 
had significant plus deviations on Voc, Inf, and OA, 
significant minus deviations on Sim.—L. B. Heathers. 

2860. Brown, Moroni H., & Bryan, G. Elizabeth. 
(U. Utah, Salt Lake City.) Sex differences in in- 
telligence. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 303-304.— 
“In order to determine the extent of sex differences 
on the W-B Scale, the means and standard deviations 
for each sex at five age levels were computed on Ver- 
bal, Performance, and Full Scale [weighted] scores. 
Consistent sex differences . . . were found at all age 
levels favoring males on Verbal and Full Scale scores 
but only the Verbal Scale differences at three age 
levels were significant beyond the .05 level. Sex 
differences significant between the .025 and .05 level 
were found for two female age levels on the Per- 
formance Scale.” S’s were 400 normals from public 
schools and colleges; there were 40 S’s for each sex 
at ages 7-11, 13-15, 19-21, 25-27, and 30-39. Mean 
1Q’s increased as age increased due to the source of 
S’s.—L. B. Heathers. 

2861. Clark, Russell A. (U. Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor.), & Sensibar, Minda Rae. The relationship 
between symbolic and manifest projections of 
sexuality with some incidental correlates. /. ab- 
norm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 327-334.—TAT stories 
were taken from Ss under four conditions: after Ss 
were sexually stimulated, after Ss were sexually 
stimulated under the influence of alcohol, after no 
stimulation, and after no alcohol (control conditions). 
The results show that under nonalcoholic conditions 
the aroused group expressed significantly more sym- 
bolism than the control group. Under conditions of 
alcohol, the groups gave very little symbolism. The 
results are interpreted as in line with the Freudian 
hypothesis that inhibited sexuality finds an outlet 
symbolically in fantasy —L. N. Solomon. 

2862. Clarke, Frank R. An investigation of the 
relationship between verbal responses and re- 
sponses to a visual perception task. Proc. lowa 
Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 348—355.—A cross-validation 
study of Thurstone’s findings of correlations between 
his Kodachrome film (Apparent Movement Test) and 
items in several of his personality scales. Results do 
not confirm Thurstone’s. None of the correlations of 
item scores and the Apparent Movement Test was 
significant—C. F. Haner. 
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2863. Corsini, Raymond J. (U. Chicago, Ill.), 
Winfield E., Tunney, Thomas E., & 
Uehling, Harold F. The separation capacity of 
the Rorschach. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 194- 
196.—‘. . . psychologists’ clinical judgments of Ror- 
schachs, while quite deficient in agreement with one 
another, are nevertheless superior to the Davidson 
Rorschach Adjustment Scale for the purpose of 
separating two groups of adults who differ with re- 
spect to over-all social adjustment.” Of the three 
psychologists doing the ratings in this study, the one 
who made the “snap” judgments showed less ade- 
quate judgment than the other two, suggesting that 
time spent in the judging process contributes to ade- 
quacy.—A. J. Bachrach. 


2864. Cowden, Richard C., Deabler, Herdis L., 
& Feamster, J. Harry. (VA Hosp., Gulfport, Miss.) 
The prognostic value of the Bender-Gestalt, 
H-T-P, TAT, and Sentence Completion test. /. 
clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 271-275.—A battery of pro- 
jective tests was given VA NP in-patients on ad- 
mission and prior to staffing for discharge. The test 
performance of 29 who returned to the hospital and 29 
who remained out of the hospital within a 90-day time 
limit was compared. Four judges rated separately 
each pair of tests—i.e., both TAT’s, both H-T-P’s 
for each coded S—for adjustment level reflected. 
Then these four plus one additional judge predicted 
readiness for discharge from both batteries for each 
S. Five of the eight tests were found to reflect im- 
provement at at least the 5% level. For the batteries 
the judges made more correct judgments on the re- 
turned than on the non-returned patients—L. B. 
Heathers. 


2865. Cronbach, Lee. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
Processes affecting scores on “understanding of 
others” and “assumed similarity.” Psychol. Bull., 
1955, 52, 177-193.—“This paper seeks to disentangle 
some of the many effects which contribute to social 
perception scores, and to identify separately measura- 
ble components.” The components of the Accuracy 
(with which the judge perceives Others) score and 
of the Assumed Similarity (between the judge and 
another person) score are discussed in the text and 
formulated mathematically in an appendix.  Illus- 
trations are provided of applications of the model, for 
the practical use of judgments in the clinic, the school, 
and elsewhere. Understanding and use of social per- 
ception data will be enhanced by “careful subdivision 
of global measures” and by more explicit theory in 
order to reduce the investigator’s “measures to the 
genuinely relevant components.” 34 references.—R. 
Perloff. 


2866. Dana, R. H. Se Louis (Mo.) State Hosp.) 
The objectification of projective techniques: ra- 
tionale. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 93-102.—A_rationale 
for objectifying projective test behavior and criteria 
for the application of objective scoring systems were 
presented. This was based on (a) acceptance of a 
general definition of projection; (b) feasibility of 
projective test objectification; (c) theoretically de- 
rived scores for all projective techniques; (d) criteria 
for evaluating these tests—scorer reliability, predic- 
tion, economy in effort and training with consistent, 
simple, uniform methods of scoring all such tests, 
operationally defined terms for better communication, 
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and a consistent theoretical frame of reference.—C. 
H. Ammons. 
2867. Davids, Anthony. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
methods 


Mass.) Comparison of three of per- 
sonality assessment: direct, indirect, and projec- 
tive. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 423-440.—The aim was to 


compare measures of “effectiveness of adjustment” 
derived from direct, indirect, and projective methods 
of personality assessment. The hypotheses predicted 
agreement among rank orders on maladjustment as- 
signed on the basis of the following procedures: Psy- 
chosomatic Inventory, self-ratings, personal inter- 
views, sentence-completion technique, and word-as- 
sociation technique. This prediction was confirmed. 
10 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

2868. Davids, Anthony, & Eriksen, Charles W. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The relation of 
manifest anxiety to association productivity and 
intellectual attainment. /. consult. Psychol., 1955, 
19, 219-222.—“In the present study, scores on the 
Taylor scale of manifest anxiety were correlated with 
performance on a 100-word chained association test. 
Supporting the prediction based on the supposition 
that anxiety measures drive, significant positive cor- 
relations were found between anxiety scores and pro- 
ductivity of associations. It was also found that Ss 
scoring high on the anxiety inventory tended to give 
relatively more associations containing anxiety idea- 
tion than did low-scoring Ss. Correlation of anxiety 
scores and association productivity with grade-point 
averages and performance on college entrance ex- 
aminations indicated that, in the present sample, both 
anxiety and productivity were independent of these 
measures of intelligence.”—-A. J. Bachrach. 

2869. Dole, Arthur A. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu.), 
& Fletcher, Frank M., Jr. Some principles in the 
construction of incomplete sentences. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 101-110.—‘“An incomplete 
sentence can be described as a kind of open-end ques- 
tion in which the content and grammatical structure 
of the reply are controlled by the content and gram- 
matical structure of the sentence beginning.” Nine 
principles are presented and several guide rules for 
constructing incomplete sentences are given. Re- 
sults from a study by Dole using different types of 
stems are reported—W. Coleman. 

2870. Drey-Fuchs, Christel. (U. Bonn, 
many.) Klassische oder erweiterte Ro 
Symptomatik? (Classical or extended Rerechach 
symptomatics?) Beith. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1954, No. 25, 10-14.—It is proposed that the 2nd In- 
ternational Rorschach Congress establish “a not too 
complicated general scoring system for the exchange 
of Rorschach research experience on an international 
basis.” Specific areas in which agreement would be 
desirable are discussed. English and French sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 


Ger- 


coren coco | , Py nk oy ag 
in the applica- 
tic Apperception Test. /. proj. 
Tech., 1955, 19, 125-129. —The author discusses the 
dangers of the subjective, impressionistic analysis of 
the TAT most commonly in use suggests more 
rigorous methods of analyzing TAT protocols by the 
use of ratings and categories, permitting statistical 
treatment and making for a more reliable and com- 
municable method of analysis. The problems of 
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validity are discussed, as well as future research 
needs, especially the study of the relationship between 
fantasy and overt behavior. 23 references.—A. R. 
Jensen. 

2872. Estes, Betsy Worth. (U. Kentucky, Lex- 
a) Influence of socioeconomic status on 

echsler Intelligence Scale for Children: ad- 
dendum. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 225-226.— 
Following a study reported in 1953 “Two ares of 
subjects, 18 in the upper socioeconomic grou 
the lower group, were retested on the WISC. 
significant difference between the two groups which 
was found three years earlier when they were in the 
second grade no longer existed. With increase in 
age and grade, there was a decrease in difference be- 
tween groups as measured by mean IQ and mean 
scaled scores on the WISC.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

2873. Fabrikant, Benjamin. (VA Hosp., Buffalo, 
N. ¥.) are and the Rorschach. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 309-310.—To determine Rorschach 
indicators of suggestibility, Rorschachs were admin- 
istered twice with a two week interval to 64 NP 
veterans. Group A was given the retest with normal 
instructions ; Group B, with a set to change M, C, 
and c responses. Three of Group A and 15 of Group 
B changed in the expected directions. Group B was 
divided into two sub-groups—those showing the 
change and those not showing the change. As was 
postulated, CF responses and W/D ratios over .40 
were more frequent in the first sub-group.—L. B. 
Heathers. 

2874. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
The development of an index of examinee motiva- 
tion. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 144-151.— 
As a practical means of appraising examinee motiva- 
tion level in taking tests, an index is proposed based 
on “the proportion of papers showing formal pat- 
terns of marking conforming to certain fixed rules, 
and on the proportion of papers on which the scores 
are at or below what could be expected if the marks 
shown had been made at random.” Data using this 
index are presented and the implications of varia- 
tions in motivational level are discussed—W. Cole- 
man, 

2875. Foster, Austin. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, 
Galveston.) The factorial structure of the Ror- 
schach Test. Tex. Repts Biol. Med., 1955, 13, 34- 
61.—Two factor analyses of selected Rorschach and 
personality test data were carried out. Four factors 
primarily counted for the majority of the Rorschach 
variance. “With appropriate modification, the Ror- 
schach test may be utilized as a psychometric instru- 
ment.”—H. A. Goolishian. 

2876. Franchini, Carlo. Fonction et valeur du 
test de Rorschach dans la pratique de la clinique 
psychiatrique. (Function and value of the Rorschach 
in the practice of clinical psychiatry.) Beith. Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 147-151.—“The 
writer deals with the various possible ways in which 
the Rorschach test can be applied to the every-day 
ar of psychiatric diagnosis. He considers the 

orschach test as valueless for blind diagnosis, but 
acknowledges . . . its indispensable utility in clinical 
research.” English and German summaries.—H. P. 
David. 

2877. Frank, G. H., Corrie, C. C +» & Fogel, J. 
(Florida State U., Tallahassee.) An “empirical cri- 
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a of research with the Wechsler-Bellevue in 
erential diagnosis. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 291- 
293.—Analysis of variance techniques were applied to 
the W-B data of similarly named psychiatric groups 
reported in the literature; the results indicated that 
most of the similarly named groups could not be re- 
garded as random samples from a common population. 
“In the light of these results, it is concluded that the 
design of the majority of the research conducted thus 
far is incapable of testing the question as to the ef- 
ficacy of the Wechsler-Bellevue in differential diag- 
nosis. It is further concluded that psychiatric diag- 
nosis, per se, does not constitute an adequate criterion 
measure for the selection of subjects since this neg- 
lects to take into consideration many of the attenuat- 
ing factors affecting performance on the Bellevue 
over and above psychopathology.”—L. B. Heathers. 


2878. Frenkel-Brunswik, Else. Projective tech- 
niques in their relation to psychoanalytic and psy- 
chological theory. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 98-100. 
—Abstract. 

2879. Glasscock, Edwin Moore. An investiga- 
tion of the value of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory as a prognostic instrument. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 874-875.—Abstract. 

2880. Goodstein, Leonard D., Spielberger, 
Charles D., Williams, John E. (State U. lowa, 
lowa City.), & Dahlstrom, W. Grant. The effects 
of serial perce and design difficulty on recall of 
the Bender-Gestalt test designs. J. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 19, 230-234.—In a test of Bender-Gestalt 
designs it was found that they differed significantly in 
ease of recall even when the subjects were drawn 
from an intellectually superior population. “B-G 
designs A, 1, and 2 appear to be the easiest; designs 
3, 4, and 7 appear to be the most difficult; the re- 
maining designs fall at an intermediate level of dif- 
ficulty. The recall of a given design is a function 
of both its difficulty level and its serial position in a 
given order of presentation.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


2881. Grover, V. M. (U. Capetown, So. Africa.) 
The coloured nursery school child and the Mer- 
rill-Palmer Test. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 1952, 
No. 3, 26—27.—Abstract. 


2882. Hammer, Emanuel F. (722 W. 168 St., 
New York.) Guide for qualitative research with 
the H-T-P. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 41-60.—A 
check list has been presented as a measure to reduce 
subjective factors in interpreting H-T-P drawings. 
However, attention is called to the fact that no single 
sign is of and by itself conclusive indication of any- 
thing. The Gestalt approach has to be applied in 
order to use the H-T-P test as a helpful tool in per- 
sonality evaluation —M. J. Stanford. 


2883. Haward, L. R. C. Colour associations as 
a contributing factor to neurotic colour shock. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 183-187.—“‘The re- 
action times and associations to colour stimuli were 
obtained on 24 normal controls and 64 hospitalized 
neurotics. Differential reactions between the two 
groups were suggestive but not significant to colour 
in general, but when the reactions to red were iso- 
lated, it was shown that concept formation took sig- 
nificantly longer for red blots than for photographic 
grey ones, while the red itself, devoid of form, pro- 
duced significantly more morbid responses in the un- 
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stable than in the control group. These results 
support Wallen’s hypothesis and ir relation to 
‘colour shock’ is discussed.”—C. L. Winder. 


2884. Heiss, Robert; a & 
Karl, Helmut. (U. ng ag ermany.) - 
Pyramiden” im Farbpyramiden Test. 


(Preliminary communication about the use of “un- 
pleasant pyramids” in the Color id Test.) Z. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 106-124.—The authors 
report preliminary results of a variation of the Color 
Pyramid test. In addition to building 3 pleasant 
pyramids, the subject is now requested to build 3 
unpleasant ones, resulting in 3 liked and 3 disliked 
pyramids. Scoring is similar for both. Interpreta- 
tion of unpleasant pyramids is based on comparison 
to the pleasant series. Two systematic methods are 
described. English and French summaries.—H. P. 
David. 

2885. Héhn, Elfriede. Zur Atiologie der Schock- 
phanomene. (On the etiology of shock phenomena. 
Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 
20.—Abstract. 

2886. Holzberg, Jules D., & Schleifer, Maxwell 
J. An experimental test of the Rorschach assump- 
tion of the impact of color on the and 
associative processes. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 130- 
137.—“This study tested the assumption that color 
on the Rorschach has an impact on the perceptual 
and associative processes.” The Ss were 39 mental 
hospital patients. 5 tasks measuring a variety of per- 
ceptual and associative processes were prepared in 
two forms: chromatic and achromatic. Of the 16 
relationships between the Rorschach factors and the 
perceptual and associative tasks, 7 were significant 
or approached significance. The number of sig- 
nificant findings in the context of the limitations of 
the study is offered as support for the assumption 
tested.—A. R. Jensen. 

2887. Howell, R. J. (Brigham Young U., Provo, 
Utah.) Sex differences and educational influences 
on a mental deterioration scale. J. Geront., 1955, 
10, 190-193.—Fifty men and 50 women between the 
ages of 60 and 89 were given six of the subtests of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. The analy- 
sis was designed to determine the possibility of a 
sex difference in deterioration and the relation of 
education to deterioration. Scores on the Informa- 
tion, Vocabulary and Comprehension subtests were 
compared with the scores on the Picture Arrange- 
ment, Block Design and Digit Symbol subtests. The 
comparison of these two groups of three tests, “the 
deterioration index,” showed no relation to educa- 
tion or to the sex of the subjects—J/. E. Birren. 

2888. Jenkin, Noel. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Some relationships between projective 
test behavior and perception. J. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 278-281.—“An experiment was conducted 
in which ambiguous picture material was exposed to 
subjects at different levels of illumination by the low 
intensity, veiling glare technique. The resulting re- 
sponses were classified into four categories, named 
projection, rationalization, fixation, and destructuriza- 
tion. The former two served to distinguish certain 
types of ‘projective’ response, and the latter took ac- 
count of certain sequential features. The scores from 
the perceptual test were correlated” with scores from 
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the Rorschach and P-F for 23 S’s, source not indi- 
cated. Of the 75 rank-order inter-test r’s 23 were 
significantly above zero at at least the 5% level. Sig- 
nificant relationships occurred more frequently with 
the P-F than with the Rorschach scores—L. B. 
Heathers. 

2889. Kadinsky, D. On the significance of anat- 
omy responses in the Rorschach. BSeih. Schweiz. 
Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 85-103.—“Anat- 
omy responses indicate an insufficiency of the in- 
tegrative function of the ego in relation to phantasy 
contents . {which]are not assimilated by con- 
sciousness and appear projected unto the outer world. 
Significant correlations were found between Anat% 
and non-human movement, chiaroscuro responses, and 
coarctation.” Their value for diagnosis and prog- 
nosis is discussed.—H. P. David. 

2890. Kanter, V. B., & Sandler, Joseph. Stud- 
ies in Ao ology using a self-assessment in- 
ventory. Anxiety, functional dyspepsia and 
duodenal ulcer: an investigation. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1955, 28, 157-166.—A scale of 53 items 
developed by comparing dyspeptic and non-dyspeptic 
neurotic men was applied to medical cases who 
were dyspeptic, to cases who were under treat- 
ment for duodenal ulcer or had been treated for 
ulcer, and to controls. All subjects were volunteer 
males under 39 years of age. All dyspeptic groups, 
including the ulcer patients, were similar on the scale 
to neurotic men with dyspepsia, and all differ from 
the non-dyspeptic control groups. The scale is 
thought to measure “nervousness,” i.e. the tendency 
to react with fear or apprehension in many different 
situations. Implications for contrasting psychosoma- 
tic views are discussed. The scale is presented in an 
appendix.—C. L. Winder. 

2891. Klein, Abraham. (16 Jane Street, New 
York.) A iminary comparative study of some 
Szondi and Rorschach test variables. J. Pers., 
1955, 23, 499.—Abstract. 

2892. K Sol. (Columbia U., New 
York.), & Foundeur, Marvin R. Zaslow’s ‘test of 
concept formation: reliability and validity. /. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 227-229.—“. . . in differen- 
tiating between normals and hospitalized schizophren- 
ics seen early in their hospitalization” Zaslow’s test 
of concept formation showed “. . . rather low relia- 
bility, and very questionable validity.”"—-A. J. Bach- 
rach. 

2893. Lebo, Dell. (Florida State U., Tallahassee.) 
Immediate affective reaction to TAT cards. /. 
clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 297-299.—“It was hypothe- 
sized that normal subjects would dislike the TAT 
cards. Seventy-nine subjects were presented with 
each of the 28 adult cards. A maximum of only ten 
cards was disliked. They were: Cards 8BM, 20, 3GF, 
6BM, 12F, 3BM, 18GF, 18BM, 13MF, and 15. These 
cards were described as containing disquieting ele- 
ments. More cards of the second series were found 
to be disliked than cards of the first series.”—L. B. 
Heathers. 

2894. Lejeune, Y. (U. Witwatersrand, So. Africa.) 
Projective interpretation of the Ball-and-Field 
Test. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 1954, No. 5, 13- 
14.—Abstract. 

2895. Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. A propos du 
choc au vide. (Regarding void shock.) Beth. 
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Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 21-43. 
—“Void shock [is] the stupor that subjects show 
upon viewing the empty spaces of [Rorschach] Plates 
VII and IX.” It is considered symbolic of “dis- 
turbed relations to the maternal element,” originat- 
ing in early childhood. Void shock is different from 
and more frequent than Bohm’s white shock. The 
author discusses 20 examples, and reports instances 
in 44 of 100 “normal” men and 50% of a similar 
female group. English and German summaries.— 
H. P. David. 

2896. Lossen, Heinz. (U. Bonn, Germany.) Die 
Bedeutung der Verlaufsanalyse fiir den Wartegg- 
Zeichentest. (The meaning of sequence analysis for 
the Wartegg Drawing Test.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 
1955, 3, 142-154.—Experimental evidence shows that 
the linear order of the 8 drawing squares on the War- 
tegg test blanks “exert[s] a strong influence on the 
sequence in which the subject carries out his draw- 
ings.” A new standard series, avoiding these dis- 
advantages, was developed. Sequence analysis, de- 
scribed by the author as not an “exact” method, “does 
not claim to measure personality traits, but serves as 
a means of . . . evaluating personality dynamics.” 
The emphasis is on the uniqueness of the individual 
subject, not on the statistical group to which he may 
belong. English and French summaries.—H. P. 
David. 

2897. Lyons, Joseph. (Winter VA Hosp., To- 
peka, Kans.) The scar on the H-T-P tree. J. 
clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 267-270.—‘“Fifty subjects 
were asked to put a scar on their H-T-P trees and 
also to report the worst event of their lives; twenty- 
one of these subjects were also asked for the best 
event of their lives. Correlation between relative 
height of the scar on the tree and relative age of worst 
event was .54 (significant at 1% level). Correla- 
tion between scar location and best event was .10 
(not significant). Distribution of location of induced 
scars was also shown to differ significantly from 
results of two other similar but ‘neutral’ tasks in- 
cluding drawing a horizontal line across a vertical 
line, and marking an otherwise unidentified drawing 
of a tree.”"—L. B. Heathers. 

2898. McCall, Raymond J., & Doleys, Ernest J., 
Jr. (De Paul U., Chicago, ill.) Popular responses 
on the Rorschach test in relation to the number of 
responses. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 300-302.—“In 
the Rorschach records of a representative sample of 
normals (the Spiegel sample), a significant relation- 
ship was found to obtain between number of po — 
responses and number of responses, and a significan 
inverse relationship between percentage of cenaians 
and number of responses. Further analysis of the 
data permitted construction of tables of rough norms 
for popularity saturation (low, average, or high) at 
various response levels.”—L. B: Heathers. 

2899. McNeely, Harold Ellis. The influence of 
varied instructions on the adequacy of 
certain Rorschach intelligence indicators. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1955, 15, 628-629.—Abstract. 

2900. Matarazzo, Joseph D. (Washington U., 
St. Louis, Mo.) MMPI validity scores as a func- 
tion of increasing levels of anxiety. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 213-217.—“The Taylor Anxiety 
scores of 119 male medical students were correlated 
with their scores on the three validity scales (L, F 
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and K) of the MMPI. The obtained correlations 
were — .32, .46, and — .71, respectively. These values 
were all significant at the .01 level of confidence.”— 
A. J. Bachrach, 

2901. Matarazzo, Ruth G. (Washington U.., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The relationship of est anxiety 
to Wechsler-Bellevue subtest performance. /. 
consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 218.—Brief report. 

2902. Meehl, Paul E., & Rosen, Albert. (U. 
Minnesota, Minneapolis.) _Antecedent probability 
and the iency of psychometric ak patterns, 
or cutting scores. Psychol. Bull., 1955, 52, 194-216. 
—It is difficult or impossible to. determine the ef- 
ficiency of most psychometric devices used in clinical 
psychology, since (1) base rates are seldom pro- 
vided in the literature and hence comparisons cannot 
be made between decisions from psychometric devices 
and from previous experience, (2) insufficient dis- 
tribution data are provided and samples are too small, 
(3) cross-validation data are lacking, (4) type of 
population to which a psychometric device can 
applied is not clearly specified, and (5) results are 
not reported in terms of the number of correct de- 
cisions resulting for individuals within the groups 
studied. Corrective methods are presented. 19 ref- 
erences.—R. Perloff. 

2903. Meili, Richard. Ein Zerrbild der Test- 
Psychologie. (A caricature of test psychology.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 81-86.—The necessity to 
assume a critical attitude towards diagnostic methods 
is recognized and a scientific approach and clear view- 
point are emphasized. The author denies that Simon- 
eit in his article “On the criticism of test psychology” 
has exercised these requirements. Some of Simoneit’s 
statements are refuted —M. J. Stanford. , 

2904. Meyer, Mortimer M., & Tolman, Ruth S. 
(VA Reg. Off., Los Angeles.) Parental figures in 
sentence completion test, in TAT, and in thera- 
peutic interviews. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 170. 
—This is a follow-up study to one previously reported 
regarding the correspondence between attitudes and 
images of parental figures in TAT stories and thera- 
peutic interviews. In the current study the Forer 
Sentence Completion Test was used. Twenty of the 
fifty patients used in the TAT study had taken the 
Sentence Completion Test, and an examination of 
items referring to “mother” and “father” was made. 
The results suggest “. . . that the kinds of attitudes 
and images of parents which are given in the Sen- 
tence Completion Test furnish no basis of prediction 
of those found in either TAT stories or in therapy 
sessions.” —A. J. Bachrach. 

2905. Miller, Daniel R. Projective tests as re- 
search tools. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 101-102.— 
Abstract. 

2906. Mons, W. E. R. Eine Normstudie des 
kindlichen Rorschach-Bildes. (A normative study 
of children on the Rorschach test.) Z. diagnost. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 3, 177-180.—This is a summary report 
of normative Rorschach data for a control group of 
320 normal British children, consisting of 160 boys 
and 160 girls, 30 each for age groups 5 to 14, and 20 
each for age 4. Intelligence quotients range between 
95 and 125. The material is presented in tabular 
form.—H. P. David 

2907. Mons, W. E. R. Rorschach in England. 
Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 
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7-9.—After a brief presentation of the historical de- 
velopment and current status of the Rorschach test in 
Great Britain, training courses at the Tavistock Clinic 
and Maudsley Hospital are described—H. P. David. 

2908. Moser, Ulrich. Die cag eer a bw Vv- 
chosexuellen Triebproportion im Szondi- De - 
termination of psychosexual drive proportions on the 
Szondi test.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Ps ychol. Anwend., 
1954, No. 25, 130-147.—Szondi’s “Dur-Moll” method 
of protocol analysis attempts to ascertain an individ- 
ual’s psychosexual proportion of masculine and femi- 
nine drives. The author describes varied aspects of 
bisexuality in terms of test syndromes and protocol 
examples. He emphasizes the relation between ego 
ideal and sexuality, demonstrating his theory with 
test configurations in homosexual and bisexual cases. 
English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

2909. Moser, Ulrich. Validierung, Blinddiag- 
nosen und die Problematik des Krankheitsbegrif- 
fes im Szondi-Test. (Validation, blind diagnoses, 
and the concept of illness on the Szondi test.) Beith. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, No. 26, 35-64. 
—Statistical socthals of validation are pertinent only 
for large sized groups of subjects who are homogene- 
ous in symptomatology and dynamics. Qualitative 
analysis of individual Szondi protocols may at times 
compensate for lack of homogeneity. Blind diagnosis, 
however, is the most appropriate method of Szondi 
test validation. The author reports the results of his 
analysis of a series of 40 mixed clinical and normal 
cases. He had 3 total failures and 5 partially correct, 
with an overall percentage of 86% correct. He dis- 
cusses his findings and discourses on the relationship 
between Szondi theory and concepts of pathology.— 
H. P. David. 

2910. Nelson, William Donald. An evaluation 
of the white space response on the Rorschach as 
figure-ground reversal and intellectual opposition. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 459.—Abstract. 

2911. Neumann-Kern, Viktoria. Die Liigen- 
tendenzen und ihre Beziehung zu den neurotischen 
Tendenzen im Maudsley-Persénlichkeitsfragebo- 
gen bei weiblichen Jugendlichen. (The relation- 
ship between lying and neurotic tendencies on the 
Maudsley Personality Questionnaire in female adoles- 
cents.) Z. diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 124-141.— 
The Maudsley Medical Questionnaire (MMQ) was 
administered to 202 German girls 15 to 19 years old. 
The average lie score lay significantly above that of 
Eysenck’s standard and neurotic groups. No sig- 
nificant relationship was found between lie score and 
age, but there was a negative correlation between 
neuroticism and lie scores. There was also “high 
agreement” between “neurotic tendencies” on the 
MMQ and “neurotic symptoms” on the Color Pyra- 
mid protocols of 78 of these subjects. English and 
French summaries.—H. P. David. 

2912. Palmer, James O. (Sanoma State Hosp., 
Eldridge, Calif.) Rorschach’s Experience Bal- 
ance: the concept, general popular characteristics, 
and intellectual correlates. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
138-145.—Rorschach’s Experience Balance was de- 
termined for large groups of White and Negro psy- 
chiatric patients of both sexes and of normal adoles- 
cents and adults. In all samples the EB were nor- 
mally distributed and there was an absence of age, 
sex, and racial differences. There were no differ- 
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ences between patients and non-patients. An ambi- 
equal EB appears to be positively related to intelli- 
gence as measured by the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale. 21 references.—A. R. Jensen. 

2913. Pechoux, Raymond. Séméiologie des 
“chocs” dans le test de Rorschach. (Rorschach 
“shock” phenomena.) Bull. Group. frang. Rorschach, 
1954, No. 5-6, 2-5.—Several varieties of “shock” 
response to Rorschach plates are identified. Four 
types of life-situation are described which are hy- 
pothesized to lead to shock sensitivity in the Ror- 
schach test.—B. A. Maher. 


2914. Poljak, Leo, & David, ay | P. Ver- 
gleichende Syndromanalyse bei 100 Epileptikern 
und 100 Homosexuelle. (Comparative syndrome 
analysis of 100 epileptics and 100 homosexuals.) 
Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, No. 26, 
72-87.—Previously reported Szondi studies dealing 
with the protocols of 100 epileptics and 100 homo- 
sexuals, (see 27: 4285; 28: 2623), were restudied in 
terms of Szondi’s syndrome analysis. Comparative 
differences and similarities between and within the 
two groups tended to substantiate Szondi theory. The 
authors suggest that Szondi validation studies should 
be geared primarily to theoretical considerations, with 
homogeneity of both symptoms and dynamics, rather 
than to purely technical statistical aspects. [llustra- 
tive case data are presented.—T. S. David. 

2915. Reymond-Rivier, B. Comparaison entre le 
Rorschach et le Test d’Aperception Thématique 
de Murray. (Comparative studies of the Rorschach 
and TAT.) Beith. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 
1954, No. 25, 129-130.—Abstract. 


2916. Salomon, F. Diagnostics comparés entre 
Rorschach et Behn-Rorschach. (The comparison 
of Rorschach and Behn-Rorschach diagnoses.) Bull. 
Group. franc. Rorschach, 1954, No. 5-6, 5—-16.—The 
Rorschach and Behn-Rorschach techniques were ad- 
ministered to a 24-year old woman. The protocols 
are interpreted, comparisons made, and the general 
principles of interpretation discussed.—B. A. Maher. 


2917. Saunders, Roger E. (Wake Forest Coll., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.), & North, Alvin J. The 
effect of an experimentally established frame of 
reference on the consistency of responses on the 
Szondi Test. /. Pers., 1955, 23, 500.—Abstract. 


2918. Schmidt, Hermann O., Fonda, Charles P., 
& Lester, John R. (Norwich St. Hosp., Norwich, 
Conn.) Rorschach behavior as an index of color 
anaesthesia. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 95-102.—Red 
— of Rorschach Plate III were masked with 

— white ink, and also special attention was paid 

s who failed to give any color-determined re- 

a rt in the Rorschach. In both instances, the func- 
tional relationship between the variables remained the 
same: reduction in the salience of red areas facilitated 
perception of the black and white area as human 
figures engaged in passive, centripetal or flexor move- 
ment. This technique is advanced as an objective 
means for testing the hypothesis that color, for rigidly 
defensive personalities, is something disturbing and 
disorderly and hence to be avoided.—R. W. Husband. 

2919. Schulz, R. E., & Calvin, Allen D. (Michi- 
- State Coll., E. Lansing. ) A failure to replicate 

the finding of a negative correlation between mani- 
fest anxiety and ACE scores. J. consult. Psychol., 
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1955, 19, 223-224.—“. . . it would seem that a valid 
relationship between intelligence and scores on the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale has yet to be estab- 
lished."—A. J. Bachrach. 


2920. Seeger, Edeltrud. Das Problem des Funk- 
— der Intelligenz. (Zu Woy neuen Test: 
es Matrices” von J. C. Raven, M.Sc., 

ries.) (The problem of the functional aspect 
of intelligence. (On a new test: “Progressive Mat- 
rices” by I. C. Raven, M.Sc., Dumfries.)) Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1954, 5, 127-135.—The method of the test 
procedure of Raven’s Progressive Matrics and its 
results are discussed first. In the second section deal- 
ing with judgment and thinking as intelligence func- 
tions Raven's definition of intelligence is analyzed. 
It is emphasized that intelligence is not only a ca- 
pacity but it has to come to the fore and without 
stimulus. The third section concerns sympathy as a 
function of intelligence —M. J. Stanford. 

2921. Siguan, Miguel. Para la interpretacién del 
T.A.T. (On the interpretation of the T.A.T.) Rev. 
Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1953, 8(27), 431-478.— 
This detailed compilation of frequent T.A.T. themes 
suggests relationships to neurotic traits for aid in 
interpretation. The interpreter can thereby evaluate 
the responses of a single individual against a back- 
ground of responses of other individuals of known 
age, sex, and psychological characteristics. Only nor- 
mal and neurotic subjects are referred to since the 
use of the T.A.T. in diagnosis of psychotics is very 
limited —R. O. Peterson. 

2922. Siipola, Elsa; Walker, W. Nannette, & 
Kolb, Dorothy. (Smith Coll., Northampton, Mass.) 
Task attitudes in word association, projective and 
nonprojective. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 441-459.—Par- 
ticular types of responses are directly related to spe- 
cific task attitudes toward time pressure. These at- 
titudes are related to personality factors in an indirect 
manner such as to produce reversals in their meaning 
under varying test conditions. The indirect relations 
are explained by postulating a generalized approach to 
test situations directly related to the individual per- 
sonality. There is, therefore, a practical need for a 
number of separate systems for interpreting projective 
behavior. Given such systems, they need not be iso- 
lated from each other or from psychology in general 
as esoteric techniques which just happen to work. 
Rather, they can be related to an over all theory of 
projective processes providing for translation from 
the medium of one projective technique to another.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

2923. Simoneit, Max. Zur Kritik der Test-Psy- 
chologie. (On the criticism of test psychology.) 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 44-53.—Some of the short- 
comings of test methods are pointed out. Because of 
these deficiencies it is believed that the “Ausdrucks- 
anaiyse” (analysis of expression) is a better means 
to comprehend an individual’s personality. The hu- 
man expressions, such as the mimic, the pantomine 
movement, the tone of the voice, etc. have basic func- 
tions in socal life and because of their basic forms en- 
able the examiner to gain understanding of behavior. 
The lack of technical means also furthers the human 
element of rapport between examiner and examinee. 
But the analysis of expressive movements has still 
to be developed further to satisfy all wants for a 
diagnosis.—M. J. Stanford. 
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2924. Small, Leonard, & Bellak, Leopold. Proj- 
ective methods. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress m 
neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 541-555.— 
The 78 papers reviewed are classified as follows: new 
developments and modifications; clinical a and 
experimental and validation studies—N. H. Pronko. 

2925. Soboul, I. Interpertations du “clair- 
obscur” dans le test de Rorschach. (|Interpreta- 
tions of “shading” responses in the Rorschach test.) 
Bull. Group. frang. Rorschach, 1954, No. 5-6, 16.— 
The ieaiieenes a shading responses in the Rorschach 
test is discussed, with special reference to the formu- 
lations of Binder. These nosological groups are dis- 
tinguished—normal, neurotic and “constitutional psy- 
chopathologic.” The frequency of K responses in 
these groups is described. A plea for a common 
terminology is made.—B. A. Mi : 

2926. Soto Yarritu, F. Validierung des Szondi- 
Testes durch eine Gruppenuntersuchung von 2352 
( Validation of the Szondi test by means of 
group study of 2352 cases.) Beith. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1955, No. 26, 65-71.—The test 
protocols of 2352 Spaniards largely substantiate 
Szondi’s earlier findings in 4117 fairly similar Hun- 
garian subjects. Differences observed are ascribed to 
cultural characteristics. Vectorial and factorial Szondi 
test data are reported in tabular and graphic form.— 
H. P. David. 

2927. Stern, Erich. (Ed.) Handbuch der klin- 
ischen Psychologie. Band 1. Die Tests in der 
klinischen Psychologie. 2. Halbband. (Handbook 
of clinical psychology. Vol 1. Tests in clinical psy- 
chology. 2nd half volume.) Ziirich: Rascher, 1955. 
418 p. S.FR. 32.80.—The 2nd half volume of Stern’s 
handbook (see 29: 2405) continues Part III: Tests 
of ethics and morals (F. Baumgarten-Tramer), 
Liischer Test (W. Furrer), Color Pyramid Test (E. 
Stern), The diagnostic value of drawings in clinical 
psychology (M. Schachter & S. Cotte), Machover 
Drawing Test (L. Gayral & H. Stern), Wartegg 
Drawing Test (E. Wartegg), Rorschach Test (M. 
Schachter), TAT and related projective methods (E. 
Stern), Lowenfeld Mosaic Test (M. C Dahlen?’ 
Sceno Test (G. v. Staabs), World Test (C. Buhler 
Part IV, Non-medical fields of application: Psycho- 
logical methods of assessing aptitudes (E. Hohn), 
Vocational guidance as a forerunner of personality 
research (F. Baumgarten-Tramer). Part V: Sum- 
mary views on the interpretation and clinical applica- 
tion of individual test methods (E. Stern). Author 
and subject indices for both volumes appear in the 2nd 
half volume.—H. P. David. 

2928. Stotsky, Bernard A., & Lawrence, James F. 
(VA Hosp., Brockton, Mass.) Various Rorschach 
indices as discriminators of marked and little con- 
ceptual disorganization among schizophrenics. /. 
consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 189-193.—Using a psy- 
chiatric rating scale, ten chronic schizophrenics show- 
ing little conceptual disorganization and nine chronic 
schizophrenic patients showing marked conceptual 
disorganization “were selected and compared on four 
Rorschach indices of conceptual disorganization : good 
form per cent, good location per cent, populars, and 
determination shift.” Predictions that patients low 
on conceptual disorganization would have a greater 
proportion of good form and good location responses, 
along with a greater number of populars and more 
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determinant shift from free association to inquiry 
than patients whose conceptual disorganization was 
high, were confirmed at significant levels of con- 
fidence.—A. J. Bachrach. 


2929. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) A contribution to our 
knowledge of the of the Rorschach. J. 
proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 152-162.—Blind interpreta- 
tions of one Rorschach protocol by seven experts are 
checked against case material obtained in ten thera- 
peutic interviews and other observations of the S. 
The per cent of correct interpretations of the entire 
group of seven judges was 65. There were wide 
differences in amount of interpretive material and in 
accuracy. Analysis of the Rorschach evidence for 
each interpretive statement revealed that a larger 
percentage of correct statements was based on con- 
tent (74%) rather than on traditional Rorschach 
signs and determinants (59%).—A. R. Jensen. 


2930. Szondi, L. Die Sprachen des Unbewus- 
sten: Symptom, Symbol und Wahl. (The lan- 
guages of the unconscious: symptom, symbol, and 
choice.) Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 
No. 26, 5-34.—After citing the early development of 
his genetically oriented Fate Analysis and theory of 
choices, Szondi describes the functions of the “fam- 
ilial unconscious” and of “genotropism”, the uncon- 
scious determination of choices by the latent recessive 
genes. He reconsiders the original purposes of the 
Szondi test and its contributions to theory. He then 
offers an “integration theory” for understanding the 
three languages of the unconscious: symptoms 
(Freud), symbols (Jung), and choices (Szondi). 
Their relative importance for diagnosis and therapy 
is discussed.—H. P. David. 


2931. Thams, Paul Fredrik. A factor analysis 
of the Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Development 
Scale. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 764-765.—Ab- 
stract. 


2932. Vernier, Claire M. (VA Center, Martins- 
burg, W. ra, Whiting, J. Frank, & Meltzer, Mal- 
colm L. Differential prediction of a specific be- 
havior from three projective techniques. J. con- 
sult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 175-182—A comparative 
study of tuberculosis patients using three projective 
tests, the Rorschach, the TAT, and the H-T-P “. . . 
would support the authors’ basic hypothesis that ac- 
curate prediction of specific overt behavior from 
projective techniques is dependent upon the extent to 
which the test provides a measure of the interaction 
between needs of the individual and a symbolization 
of the external factors of the situation in which the 
behavior occurs.”—A. J. Bachrach. 


2933. Walton, D. (Winwick Hosp., Warrington, 
Eng.) On the validity of the Rorschach test in 
the diagnosis of intracranial damage and pathology. 
J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 370-382.—Piotrowski, Har- 
rower, Ross, Hughes, and Dorken signs were applied 
to 125 protocols—all have some validity and all mis- 
classify too many cases. Intellectual impairment may 
or may not be present in the patient and this is ap- 
parently a difficult factor to control for Rorschach 
signs, and level of aspiration is another such factor. 
47 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


2934. Webb, Marvin W. Die klinische Bedeu- 
tung von Ergebnissen der Dur-Moll-Methode im 
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Szondi-Test. Zur Psychologie des Zweigeschlecht- 
erwesens. (The clinical meaning of results of the 
‘“Dur-Moll” method on the Szondi test. On the psy- 
chology of bisexuality.) Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1955, No. 26, 88-111.—This is a presenta- 
tion of a clinical case of bisexuality, with a discussion 
of the therapeutic implications of Szondi’s blind diag- 
nosis of 5 test protocols. A subsequent series of 20 
administrations are reviewed by the author in terms 
of therapeutic progress. The “Dur-Moll” method is 
a more recent method of Szondi analysis, a discussion 
of which has not appeared in English—H. P. David. 


2935. Webb, Wilse B. Self-evaluations, group 
evaluations, and objective measures. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1955, 19, 210-212.—Four groups of Naval 
Aviation Cadets who had lived together for fifteen 
weeks rated themselves and each other on a number 
of traits including intelligence. Their ratings were 
compared with the Otis Intelligence Test. Results 
indicated that “A group of peers can fairly well 
‘classify’ its members on intelligence” and “An indi- 
vidual’s single statement about his intelligence is 
likely to have little relationship to his measured 
intelligence at that time in a group of peers.”—A. J. 
Bachrach. 

2936. Wideman, Harley R. (Toronto General 
Hosp., Ont., Canada.) Development and _ initial 
validation of an objective scoring method for the 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. J/. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
177-191.—Of 39 scoring categories devised for the 
Mosaic Test, 32 showed significant differences be- 
tween normal Ss and one or more patient groups. 
Schizophrenics and organics showed the greatest dif- 
ferences from the normals, while neurotics showed 
fewer differences. Age, sex, intelligence, and educa- 
tion had oniy slight influence on Mosaic performance. 
“. . . Quantitative procedures may be employed with 
the Mosaic Test and... the scoring categories 
utilized have considerable diagnostic validity.”—A. 
R. Jensen. 

2937. Yalowitz, Jerome M., & Armstrong, Renate 
Gerboth. (East Moline St. Hosp., lll.) Validity of 
short forms of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children (WISC). J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 275- 
277.—*The present study was designed to explore the 
possibility of obtaining a valid short form of the 
WISC to be used on an intellectually heterogeneous 
population of children referred to a child guidance 
clinic. 229 WISC records supplied the source from 
which three short form combinations were derived. 
Correlations with the mean Full Scale 1Q were .55, 
.57, and .61. Because of the low correlations, the 
present combinations are considered to be invalid as 
an instrument for measuring the intelligence of a 
heterogeneous population of children at a child guid- 
ance clinic.”—L. B. Heathers. 


(See also abstracts 1876, 1918, 1925, 1936, 2330, 
2484, 2513, 2692, 2706, 2723, 2731, 2793, 3078, 3171, 
3237, 3288, 3311, 3316, 3334, 3657) 
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2938. Becker, Wesley C., & McFarland, Robert 
L. (VA Hosp. Palo Alto, Calif.) A lobotomy 
prognosis scale. /. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 157- 
162.—Using historical, behavioral and mental status 
material previously found to have prognostic sig- 
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nificance a 32-item scale was developed which “.. . 
predicts to a practical degree both those patients who 
are likely to improve to ground privileges or better 
and those patients who demonstrate little or no im- 
provement after lobotomy.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

Psy- 


2939. Bennett, A. E., & le, Bernice. 
chiatric nursing and occupational therapy. In 
Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 30: 3063), 609-619.—Papers in psychiatric nurs- 
ing are reviewed under the following headings: per- 
sonnel, education and therapy, while those pertaining 
to occupational therapy are grouped under administra- 
tion, training-research and therapy—N. H. Pronko. 

2940. Besold, Friedrich. Afirmacién de si mismo 
y energia del yo. (The affirmation of self and the 
strength of the ego.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 
1953, 8(27), 371-377.—The Ego sometimes finds it- 
self abandoned when confronted by the Id and the 
exterior world. Inadequate reactions occur which are 
then developed into habits and eventual neuroses 
through repetition of these deficient reactions. The 
old formula in analysis of bringing repressions to the 
conscious must be complemented by “the simultaneous 
fortification of the Ego.” In the case cited, as well 
as others, the pursuit of the affirmation of Self was 
possible only by the continual contact with the ex- 
terior world, with its heavy demands, and with a 
permanent training to meet those demands. The 
patient is prohibited this contact in the psychoanalytic 
situation.—R. O. Peterson. 


2941. Briskin, Gerold Jeoffrey. An exploratory 
study of identification in group therapy. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 626-627.—Abstract. 

2942. Brody, Morris W. Transference and 
countertransference in psychotherapy. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1955, 42, 88-94.—Unconscious conflict tends to 
be repeated in transference. Buried loves and hates 
can be studied in their current manifestation to the 
physician. The therapist may project into his patient 
attitudes felt toward an important person of the thera- 
pist’s past (countertransference). Transference and 
countertransference are utilized to achieve therapeutic 
success. The therapist's personality is the most im- 
portant agent of the therapeutic process —D. Prager. 

2943. Brousolle, B. Chlorpromazine in psychi- 
atry. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 113-119.— 
The drug is considered especially helpful in states of 
excitation ; in moderate cases of anxiety; in pacifying 
paranoiac and catatonic states. It has little effect on 
serious depressive cases and no influence in states of 
mental deficiency or deterioration. French and Span- 
ish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 


2944. Delay, Jean, & Deniker, Pierre. Neuro- 
leptic effects of chlorpromazine in therapeutics of 
neuropsychiatry. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1955, 16, 
104-112.—Chlorpromazine appears to exert a neuro- 
leptic action with effect chiefly on the central and 
peripheral neuroautonomic system. It is impossible at 
present to conclude with certainty the true mode of 
action of the drug. 41-item bibliography. French 
and Spanish summaries.—S. Kavruck. 

2945. Eiber, Harold B. (New York Med. Coll.) 
Chlorpromazine (Thorazine)-Rauwolfia combina- 
tion in neuropsychiatry; preliminary report. 
A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 36-39.— 
Study of 24 patients, with 8 diagnostic classes repre- 
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sented, indicated the superiority of the combined 
drug approach.—L. A. Pennington. 

2946. Ellis, Albert. New approaches to psycho- 
therapy techniques. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 207- 
260.—The main findings of a survey of literature on 
psychotherapy techniques, 1950-53, were: “(a) An 
impressively large number of different techniques . . . 
are now being advocated. (b) Many of the advocated 
techniques directly contradict other endorsed methods. 
(c) An increasingly frank avowal of eclecticism and 
heterodoxy is evident. (d) There . . . seems to be 
less emphasis on expressive-emotive and insight in- 
terpretative techniques; as much or more emphasis 
on relationship therapy; and distinctly more emphasis 
on activity-directive and supportive therapy. (e) 
Therapy done on a short term, . . . face-to-face basis 
has become more popular. (f) Collaboration between 
therapist and client is being increasingly stressed. 
(g) There has recently been a distinct increase in 
the advocacy of setting positive goals and values, 
including religious ones, for the client to achieve 
in therapy... .”  431-item bibliography—L. B. 
Heathers. 

2947. Feldman, Marvin J. The use of obscene 
words in the therapeutic relationship. Amer. J. 
Psychoanal., 1955, 15, 45-48.—Affect attached to ob- 
scene words comes out only in specific interpersonal 
contexts. The therapist must carefully time his own 
use of obscene words. The therapist should not tell 
the patient explicitly that all feelings and attitudes 
will be accepted without question. Via the analysis 
of the avoidance of obscene words, the patient’s de- 
fense of intellectualization can be broken through.— 
D. Prager. 

2948. Frederking, Walter. Intoxicant drugs 
(mescaline and lysergic acid diethylamide) in psy- 
chotherapy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 262-266. 
—Drug induced states of intoxication as an aid in 
psychotherapy are reported with several illustrative 
cases. 17 references—N. H. Pronko. 


2949. Freeman, Walter. Psychosurgery. In 
Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, 
(see 30: 3063), 400-408.—The subject of advances in 
psychosurgery is reviewed under the following head- 
ings: operations—old and new; long term evaluation 
of psychosurgery; special studies and anatomy. 43 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 

2950. Freud, Sigmund. De la technique psy- 
chanalytique. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1953. 141 p. 500 fr—11 papers of Freud’s 
dealing with psychoanalytic therapy are translated 
into French (by Anne Berman) as a textbook of 
method. The first chapter is a discussion of the 
method by Lowenfeld published first in 1904.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

The diagnostic 


2951. Geert-Jgrgensen, Einar. 
and therapeutic value of narcoanalysis in a psy- 


chiatric reception d ent. Acta Psychiat., 
Kbh., 1955, 30, 227-238.—Historical survey of nar- 
coanalysis. On the whole results with 80 pts. prove 
narcoanalysis to be without diagnostic or therapeutic 
value in a psychiatric reception department.—D. 
Prager. 

2952. Grinker, Roy R. Growth inertia and 
shame: their therapeutic implications and dangers. 
Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 242-253.—As analysis 
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penetrates deeper levels, beyond oedipal and bisexual 
conflicts, special problems and dangers are encountered. 
These result from the universal human attitudes of 
shame at failure to realize growth potential. Shame 
at inertia may be dangerous and lead to self destruc- 
tion. Current psychoanalytical techniques are inade- 
quate to handle such dangers. Therapy should in- 
clude positive procedures to avoid mortality and mor- 
bidity —G. Elias. 

2953. Gutheil, Emil A. Recent developments in 
psychotherapy. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psy- 
chology, (see 30: 1823), 645-678.—-Progress of psy- 
chotherapeutic theory is first developed and practice 
from the standpoint of recent extensions of (1) thera- 
peutic techniques, indications and methodology, (2) 
training of the therapist and (3) prevention of mental 
disease is then considered. 65 references—N. H. 
Pronko. 

2954. Haggerty, Arthur D. (191 Joralemon St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) A note on the use of an audio- 
visual technique with the TAT in psychotherapy. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 173-174.—The dictation of 
the TAT stories by the patient into some form of re- 
cording instrument is suggested. Later in therapy 
it can be played back to the patient while he views the 
pictures. This method is considered more profitable 
from a therapeutic point of view than the written 
form suggested by other writers—M. J. Stanford. 


2955. Harms, Ernest. The origin and early his- 
tory of electrotherapy and electroshock. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 111, 933-934.—The contributions of 
various workers to the field of electrotherapy are dis- 
cussed and criticized—N. H. Pronko. 


2956. Holmberg, Gunnar. The effect of certain 
factors on the convulsions in electric shock treat- 
ment. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, Suppl. 98, 19 p.— 
A shortage of sugar and oxygen inhibits the seizure. 
Decrease in cerebral circulation inhibits the seizure. 
The first seizure in a series is the most intense. 
Duration of convulsions is, to a great extent, inde- 
pendent of age and sex. By using succinylcholine 
iodide as a muscle relaxant, many of the unfavorable 
factors connected with the seizure may be eliminated, 
and the therapeutic effect increased. Anticonvulsive 
agents should not be used to inhibit seizures. Only 
peripheral convulsions should be eliminated while the 
cerebral seizure should be favored.—D. Prager. 


2957. Hoskins, Roy G. Hormone therapy. /. 
clin. exp. Psychopath., 1954, 15, 363-372.—A brief 
review of the development and results of psychoendo- 
crine therapy is presented. While the expectations 
were great, the results were meager. Difficulties in 
evaluation of the hormone therapies include impre- 
cision of psychiatric nosology; uncertainty ‘of diag- 
nosis of endocrine status of patients; multiplicity of 
hormones produced by individual glands; the effects 
of “negative feed-back”; and the instability of hor- 
mone needs based on weather, diet, etc. Several sug- 
gestions bearing on future research are presented. 
12-item bibliography, portrait, and biographical note. 
—S. Kavruck. 

2958. Imber, Stanley D., Nash, Earl H., Jr., & 
Stone, Anthony R. (Johns Hopkins U., Baltimore, 
Md.) Social class and duration of psychotherapy. 
J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 281-284.—The relationship 
between social class and duration of psychotherapy is 
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maintained even when “(a) the training and experi- 
ence of therapists are held constant, (b) the experi- 
ence of therapists is beyond the minimum level, (c) 
patients are assigned at random to the therapists who 
are not free, therefore, to select their patients, and 
(d) a certain amount of pressure is exerted on both 
the therapists and the patients to maintain their con- 
tacts.”——-L. B. Heathers. 

2959. Kanzer, Mark. The communicative func- 
tion of the dream. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 
260-266.—The dream serves a communicative func- 
tion ; the sleeper shares his slumbers directly with in- 
ternal objects and indirectly with the external world. 
This impulse to communicate in the dream can be 
traced through approach or recession of objects in 
dreams, exhibitionism and accompanying bed-wetting 
and orgasms, and through impulses to act out and 
report the dreams when awake. 21 references.—G. 
Elias. 

2960. 


Kla n, J. W., & Corsini, Raymond J. 
Group nepehath 


otherapy. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress 
in neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 556- 
566.—The 71 papers reviewed contribute to the fol- 
lowing areas of the study of group psychotherapy: the 
theory and applications of group psychotherapy, tech- 
nics, training, private practice and research.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

2961. Kline, Milton V. Hypnotherapy. In Ro- 
back, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 1823), 
797-834.—The recent revival of interest in hypnosis, 
both theory and research, is discussed and trends in 
its application in hypnotherapy are noted. 86 ref- 
erences.—N. H. Pronko. 

2962. Kooiker, J. E. (Winter VA Hosp., Topeka, 
Kans.) Electroshock therapy for a patient with 
cranial defect repaired by a tantalum plate. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 93-94.—The presence of a 
tantalum plate introduced no unusual complications in 
a case treated by insulin and electroshock therapy. 
This is the second such case in the literature —W. A. 
Varvel. 

2963. Krasner, L. (V.A. Hospital, Lexington, 
Ky.) The use of generalized reinforcers in psy- 
chotherapy research. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 19-25. 
—To achieve understanding and control of psycho- 
therapy, we must experiment to determine the effec- 
tive variables and their functional interrelationships 
in the psychotherapeutic situation. It is pr that 
a start be made by studying the relationship between 
behavioral cues indicating attention on the part of 
the therapist (independent variable) and changes in 
language behavior on the part of the patient (depend- 
ent variable). The objections of oversimplification 
and artificiality are rejected on the basis of practical 
and scientific necessity —C. H. Ammons. 

2964. Lamb, H. Douglas. (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. chiatric use of deh i dros- 
terone college students—a study. J. 
Lancet, 1955, 75, 109-110.—Eleven timid, inadequate 
students who were unpromising material for psycho- 
therapy were given 25 mg. of dehydroisoandrosterone 
on alternate days. Eight improved in initiative, self- 
confidence, etc. A bisexual student became more 
overtly homosexual; 2 cases of simple schizophrenia 
showed no improvement. The results are considered 
encouraging sow ge to — further study with ade- 
quate controls 
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2965. Lasagna, Louis. (Johns Hopkins U., Sch. 
Med., Baltimore, Md.) Placebos. Sci. Amer., 1955, 
193(2), 68-71 —Investigation of effect of placebos 
in pain-deadening experiments on 162 post-surgery 
patients suggests that personality characteristics of 
patient are significant in their influence—C. M 

outtit. 


2966. LaVerne, Albert A. (Bellevue Hosp., New 
York.), & Herman, Morris. An evaluation of car- 
bon dioxide therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 
107-113.—The superiority of rapid coma therapy as 
contrasted with the Meduna technique of carbon di- 
oxide treatment is discussed as observed in a series 
of 133 patients treated with the former method. 17 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 


2967. Lehner, George F. J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) Negative practice as a psychothera- 
peutic technique. /. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 69-82. 
—After presentation of the history of the technique 
and of its theory the application of the technique is 
described. The technique can be used in various 
situations, e.g. in cases of symptom alleviation, as 
training device, etc. 24 references—M. J. Stanford. 


2968. Lemere, Frederick. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) Combined chlorpromazine-reserpine ther- 
apy in psychiatric disorders. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 74, 1-2.—By means of control groups 
with numerous diagnostic categories represented it 
was found that the combined use of both drugs was 
“more uniformly effective” than either alone. The 
observation is made that “there appears to be a syn- 
ergistic action that gives maximum benefit, with mini- 
mum side-effects.”"—L. A. Pennington. 


2969. Lipshutz, Daniel M. Transference in bor- 
derline cases. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 195-200.— 
Borderline cases show unrepressed expressions of 
by rd transference feelings toward the doctor in 
the first sessions of therapy. After some progress 
some stranger is endowed with all the attributes and 
powers previously invested in the parents and the 
analyst. This shift to a third person following the 
analyst’s challenge to the hallucinatory libido cathexis 
toward him is the result of the weak ego of the 
borderline patient. He finds it unbearable to continue 
without a cathecting object, real or imaginary, and 
thus finds one more readily in fantasy —D. Prager. 


2970. Lowinger, Paul, & Huston, Paul E. (State 
U. Iowa, Iowa City.) Transference and the physi- 
cal ce of the physician. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1955, 121, 250-256.—By means of a set of adjoining 
sound-proofed rooms that permitted two way vocal 
communication for therapist and patient and one-way 
vision for the therapist, five men and five women con- 
sented to, and received therapy in this manner for an 
average period of 29 weeks. Results show that psy- 
chotherapy can be done without the physical presence 
of the physician. 58 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


2971. Maeder, Alphonse. A new concept of the 
psychotherapist’s role. /. Psychother. relig. Proc., 
1955, 2, 38-46.—Despite significant progress modern 
medicine has failed to develop an adequate relation- 
ship between therapist and patient. Psychotherapy is 
bursting narrow confines of the merely biological for 
a comprehensive view of man. The religious com- 
ponent is to link both partners of the relationship to a 
superpersonal transcendental court of appeal. The 
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doctor as scientist must continue his education, and as 
practitioner or human being he must learn to seek and 
make use of God's strength, mercy and wisdom.—P. 
E. Johnson. 

2972. Marks, Morton, & Greene, Lee B. Re- 
habilitation. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neu- 
rology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 619-629.—A 
total of 208 recent contributions to the field of re- 
habilitation is reviewed. These include such topics as 
overall philosophy goals and values, economic feasi- 
bility, management of the patient and retraining him. 
International aspects of rehabilitation are also con- 
sidered.—N. H. Pronko. 

2973. Martin, Alexander Reid. (Moderator) 
Doctor-patient relationship in therapy: a round 
table discussion. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1955, 15, 3- 
21.—The doctor must work to reveal the extent of his 
unending involvment with the patient. The relation- 
ship of the therapist to the patient varies with the 
dynamic needs of the patient. Positive potentials 
exist in the sickest patients. The doctor-patient re- 
lationship is built on trust. The patient urges the 
doctor into the role of a harmful partner of the past. 
The doctor must help the patient find the latter’s 
own values. The depth of the patient’s involvement 
is related to the depth of involvement of the therapist 
as a person. Discussants were Martin, Van Bark, 
Marmor, Weigert, C. M. Anderson, H. Kelman, & 
Whitaker.—D. Prager. 

2974. Martire, John G. (State U. Iowa, Iowa 
City.) Identification in the counseling process. /. 
counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 91-95.—Identification is 
discussed as a variable in the counseling process. 
“Aspects of psychological maturation, adolescent con- 
flict and one kind of adolescent maladjustment” are 
considered in relation to identification—M. M. Reece. 

2975. Meerloo, Joost A. M. Archaic behavior 
and the communicative act. Psychiat. Ouart., 1955, 
29, 60-73.—Fetal responses to stimuli may be revived 
in more differentiated mature behavior. The fetal 
response is one of the initially adaptive acts auto- 
matically transmitted to the unconscious. A person’s 
archaic response provokes intensified communication 
thru mutual identification with the pre-birth situa- 
tion. In his biological retardation and fetalization, 
man remains dependent on his parents. He sticks to 
his unconscious identification with his intrauterine 
existence. Mutual regression leads to the unconscious 
fantasy of unification and participation. ref- 
erences.—D. Prager. 

2976. Mermelstein, Matthew D., & Voth, Albert 
C. Round-table group therapy with psychotic pa- 
tients. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 387-393.— 
Describes method of group psychotherapy in effect at 
Clarinda (Iowa) Mental Health Institute. Reactions 
of patients to the program and observational evidence 
of its effectiveness are discussed.—C. F. Haner. 

2977. Moniz, Egas. How I succeeded in per- 
forming the prefrontal leukotomy. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1954, 15, 373-379.—The prefrontal leu- 
kotomy operation was not the result of a sudden burst 
of inspiration, but was based on years of reasoning, 
the doctrines of previous researchers, and the author’s 
views on the concept of connected nerve cells. Por- 
trait and biographical note.—S. Kavruck. 

2978. Moreno, J. L. Psychodrama and sociatry. 
In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 


30: 2972-2984 


1823), 679-686.—The methods used and results 
achieved by psychodrama are outlined—N. H. 
Pronko. 


2979. Moustakas, Clark E., & Henry 
D. (Merrill-Palmer Sch., Detroit, Mich.) anal- 
ysis of therapist-child interaction in play therapy. 


Child Develpm., 1955, 26, 143-157.—Based on a series 
of observations of children in an individual play 
therapy situation, several conclusions regarding thera- 
pist-child interaction are given. The therapist’s prime 
function seems to be “on being there” in a non- 
supportive, non-punitive way. ithin the disturbed 
and “normal” groups of children studied, “the children 
with serious emotional problems were more like than 
different from the children without such problems” in 
terms of their own interaction with the therapist. 
Children react differently depending partly upon 
therapist behavior.—L. S. Baker. 

2980. Parkin, Alan. Emergence of sleep during 

o-analysis. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 174- 
176.—Comments on the dynamic significance of a pa- 
tient’s sleeping during two psychoanalytical hours.— 
G. Elias. 

2981. Parsons, E. H. an ton U. Med Sch., 
St. Louis, Mo.), Banet, S. R., Keating, J. U., & 
Lawrence, G. H. Modern methods of electroshock 
therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 18-22.—A 
chronological account is presented of the growth and 
development of the modern form of the application of 
electroshock therapy. Criticisms of procedures and 
combinations of therapeutic techniques are also of- 
fered—N. H. Pronko. 

2982. Porteus, S. D. Some common-sense impli- 
cations of psychosurgery. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1955, 28, 167-176.—Reviewing test research on pa- 
tients who have had some form of psychosurgery in- 
volving the frontal lobes, the conclusion is reached 
that planning of a complex kind is more often ad- 
versely affected than any other function, and many in- 
tellectual type functions are not materially affected. 
Two neurological hypotheses are proposed as being 
congruent with these facts. First, the view that dif- 
ferent levels of complexity of the same mental activity 
may be mediated by different brain areas, i.e. there is 
extra potentiality. Second, the view that areas more 
directly related to survival will be closer to the upper 
brain stem and each other than on other neural struc- 
ture, i.e. centroid neurobiotaxis is a tenable hypoth- 
esis.—C. L. Winder. 

2983. Reider, Norman. Nea Zion Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif.) A of psychotherapy based 
on psychoanalytical principles. Bull. Menninger. 
Clin., 1955, 19, 111-128—Psychoanalytic insights 
may be applied without using the classic psychoanaly- 
tic method of therapy. Several cases of very brief 
psychotherapy and spontaneous cures are reviewed. 
“Improvement or recovery can take place when a re- 
alignment of conflictual forces occurs, with con- 
comitant change in ego state. . . . The idea of speci- 
ficity of therapeutic manifestations for various syn- 
dromes is not a necessary or fruitful one. . . . In the 
cases presented here, symptom-substitution seems to 
have been quite effective in restoring psychic equi- 
librium, and this may be arrived at through a variety 
. . . Of mechanisms.”—W. A. Varvel. 

2984. Robertson, Malcolm Higgins. The re- 
lationship between the concept of change and 
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certain psychotherapeutic variables. Dissertation 


Abstr., 1955, 15, 871-872.—Abstract. 


2985. Sackler, A. M., Sackler, Raymond R., 
Marti-Ibafiez, Félix, & Sackler, Mortimer D. 
Contemporary physiodynamic therapeutic trends 
in psychiatry. J. clin. exp. Psychopath., 1954, 15, 
382-400.—The newest physiodynamic trends in psy- 
chiatry are reviewed and the prediction is made that 
“predictability and control will become fundamental 
to a science of psychiatry in which modern physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics will be fused into a newer 
knowledge of the energetics and integration of the 
nervous system whose bizarre symptomatologic mani- 
festations have fascinated and victimized man from 
time immemorial.” 9%4-item bibliography.—S. Kav- 
ruck. 

2986. Salk, Lee. The relationship of elaboration 
on the Rorschach inquiry to continuance in psy- 
chotherapy. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 630-631. 
—Abstract. 


2987. Schafer, Roy. Psychological test evalua- 
tion of personality change during intensive psy- 
chotherapy. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 175-192.—Psy- 
chological test administered before, during, and after 
psychotherapy, can help to sharpen the estimates and 
definitions of the extent and depth of dynamic and 
structural modifications achieved. A psychoanalytic 
approach to test-retest comparisons contributes to 
analysis of personality change. The advantages of 
projective techniques and the psychoanalytic frame of 
reference for interpreting data are discussed. Retest 
results are illustrated clinically. Indications and con- 
traindications for retests are considered.—C. T. Bever. 


2988. Schneider, Jurg A., & Earl, Alfred E. 
(Ciba, Summit, N. J.) Effects of Serpasil on be- 
havior and autonomic regulating mechanisms. 
Neurology, 1954, 4, 657-667.—Serpasil is a Ciba trade 
name for reserpine, an active alkaloid from the roots 
of Rauwolfia Serpentina Benth. Given to monkeys, 
either intravenously or by mouth it produces “a state 
of quietude and unresponsiveness to extraneous stim- 
uli, characterized by an essentially normal electroen- 
cephalogram, which clearly differentiates it from 
sleep produced by barbiturates.” These changes were 
accompanied by a drop in rectal temperature and a 
decrease in blood pressure and rates of respiration and 
heart beat. Increased doses were without toxic effect 
and merely prolonged the period of relaxation. 26- 
item bibliography.—L. /. O’Kelly. 

2989. Searles, Harold F. The informational 
value of the su isor’s emotional experiences. 
Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 135-146.—The relationship be- 
tween therapist and supervisor often reflects the 
processes at work currently in the relationship be- 
tween patient and therapist. The emotions experi- 
enced by the supervisor about the supervisee may 
therefore provide valuable clarification about unver- 
balized and difficult aspects of the therapeutic relation- 
ship. Seven clinical illustrations of such situations 
are presented. The hypothesis is advanced that this 
phenomenon is due to unconscious identification of the 
therapist with his patient. It is suggested that further 
research into this interplay might yield results appli- 
cable to human relations in general—C. 7. Bever. 


2990. Shanahan, William M. Vagotomy—five 
years later. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 140-143. 
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—This is a report of a 5-year follow-up on the first 
25 patients in the Chicago area completely vagot- 
omized by Dr. Lester Dragstedt and his staff at the 
University of Chicago.—N. H. Pronko. 


2991. Shor, Ronald E. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Recorder self-therapy: a technique. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1955, 2, 150-151.—A self-therapy technique 
is described which requires the use of a tape recorder. 
—M. M. Reece. 


2992. Siegman, Alfred J. Hybris—a reaction to 
positive transference. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 
172-179.—The sin of hybris, believing one is godlike, 
leads to the sinner’s destruction. The gravest danger 
of countertransferenee arises from the guilt of being 
deified via the positive transference and of having 
the patient totally within our power. The need to 
bring latent negative feelings continuously to the 
patient’s attention may be a product of counter- 
transference. We must endure not only the full hate 
but also the love of the patient with patience and free- 
dom from inner conflict. 27 references—D. Prager. 


2993. Stern, Karl. (U. Ottawa, Can.) Some 
spiritual aspects of psychotherapy. In Braceland, 
F. J., Faith, reason and modern psychiatry, (see 30: 
3037), 125-140.—The heart of therapy is transfer- 
ence. The Christian physician manages this as well 
as any other therapist for his inability to condemn a 
patient for any behavior depends on charity rather 
than neutrality. Sometimes patients bring spiritual 
difficulties to therapy as a cloak for difficulties in the 
natural order, so the therapist must not be maneuvered 
into theological controversy. On the other hand he 


must not reduce the patient’s religious content to pri- 


mary psychological substrata—W. L. Wilkins. 


2994. Strupp, Hans H. The effect of the psy- 
chotherapist’s personal analysis upon his tech- 
niques. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 197-204.— 
Analyzed therapists tend to be more active than 
unanalyzed practitioners, both groups give increasing 
reassurance to suicide threats, analyzed therapists 
“tend to prefer interpretations, silence, and structur- 
ing responses” in dealing with transference phe- 
nomena, and “schizoid productions of a seriously dis- 
turbed patient appear to induce a smaller number of 
silent responses in analyzed therapists and a smaller 
number of exploratory responses in unanalyzed ther- 
apists.” These results, while tentative, suggest that 
personal analysis affects the verbal behavior of the 
therapist independent of his level of experience.— 
A. J. Bachrach. 

2995. Stubbins, Joseph, & Napoli, Peter J. (VA 
Hosp., Montrose, N. Y.) Vocational goals for the 
psychiatric patient. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 
471-475.—The conviction is stated that mentally ill 
persons can obtain satisfactions from appropriately 
selected work experiences which will spread and en- 
rich the whole of life. A case history is presented to 
illustrate the way in which the counseling psycholo- 
gist contributes to this objective —G. S. Speer. 


2996. Taylor, Donald M. (Vanderbilt U., Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) Changes in the self concept without 
psychotherapy. /. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 205- 
209.—Repeated self-descriptions using Q-sort descrip- 
tions were obtained from persons who did not receive 
counseling. The replication of self-description results 
in a more positive and more consistent self concept. 
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Changes, however, were of a “smaller magnitude than 
those reported in counseling” and it is indicated that 
“. . . increased consistency of self concept is achieved 
so readily by self-description without counseling that 
it would seem a dubious criterion, especially when 
self-inventories or Q sorts are used in conjunction 
with therapy for evaluation or other purposes.”— 
A. J. Bachrach. 

2997. Teulié, M., Foilin, —, & Bégoin, —. Etude 
de l’action des sels de lithium dans l’états d’excita- 
tion psycho-motrice. (Study of the action of 
lithium salts in states of psycho-motor excitement. ) 
Encéphale, 1955, 44, 266-285.—The literature on the 
clinical results of this new treatment and the authors’ 
personal observations are reported. Particularly fa- 
vorable effects are secured in true manic states.— 
A. L. Benton. 


2998. van der Horst-Oosterhuis, Corrie J. Der 
therapeutische Kontakt in der Psychotherapie. 
(Therapeutic contact in psychotherapy.) 2Z. Kinder- 
psychiat., 1955, 22, 73-80.—Projection is facilitated 
by drawing and establishing contact causes the child 
to draw spontaneously and lends shape to his feelings. 
Interpretation should be limited to trends. English, 
French, and Spanish summaries—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


2999. Vélgyesi, Franz Andreas. Entwicklung 
der Hypnose-Psychotherapie gemiss den Entdeck- 
ungen J. Braids und der Lehre I. P. Pawlows. 
(Development of hypnotherapy according to J. Braids’ 
discoveries and I. P. Pavlov’s teaching.) Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 129-145.— 
The psychologic and physiologic theories on hypnosis 
of James Braid (1795-1860) are reviewed and related 
to Pavlov’s work. The development and wider em- 
ployment of “active-rational” hypnotherapy has been 
impeded by “idealistic-reactionary” theories, as psy- 
choanalysis. Hypnotherapy has no contra-indications 
and is “justified and necessary in all diseases of all 
patients in simultaneous, closest cooperation with all 
proven somatotherapies.” 22 references—C. T. 
Bever. 

3000. Wassell, Benjamin. The analytic relation- 
ship. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1955, 15, 22-30.—‘As 
we become more human as therapists we will be better 
able to accept our patients so that they can accept 
themselves.” A good doctor-patient relationship is 
one in which both collaborators participate in a 
creative give-and-take.—D. Prager. 


3001. Wayne, George J. Some unconscious de- 
terminants in physicians motivating the use of 
particular treatment methods with special ref- 
erence to electroconvulsive treatment. Psychoanal. 
Rev., 1955, 42, 83-87.—ECT may be used or withheld 
for unconscious reasons such as feelings of inade- 
quacy, inferiority feelings, rivalry, dependency, homo- 
sexual problems, and anxiety about the physician’s 
sexual and aggressive impulses.—D. Prager. 


3002. Weiss, Frederick A. (Moderator) Group 
psychoanalysis: a panel discussion. Amer. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1955, 15, 31-44.—The origin of neurosis is 
seen not in instinctual factors but in disturbances in 
early interpersonal relationships. The analyst-patient 
relationship and the patient-patient relationship in the 
group setting are discussed. A constructive force is 
the need to belong, the capacity to participate in the 
group. Some retarding processes in the group are 
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intra-group alliances, assistant analysts, evasiveness, 
and shallowness.—D. Prager. 

3003. Wilcox, Paul H., Funderburk, William H., 
& Wilcox, Katherine W. i therapy 
(shock and drug therapies). In Spiegel, E. A., 
Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 
567-608.—An increasing usage of drug therapies 
tends to supplant insulin coma and electroconvulsive 
therapies but it is premature to advocate discarding 
the latter. The problems periaining to every phase 
of shock and drug therapy are reviewed in a total of 
286 recent papers in this field—N. H. Pronko. 


3004. Witt, Gerhard. Primary love in therapy. 
Psychoanalysis, 1954, 3(1), 65-73.—The primary 
psychic condition is positive, and human affective re- 
lations are basically always positive. Man is not an 
effigy draped with a scintillating variety of unassem- 
bled libido-instincts. He is a unity who is seeking 
unity with other persons. The self is basically posi- 
tive and not destructive, and primary love is the 
original open state of wanting to have love quite di- 
rectly —L. E. Abt. 

3005. Wolpe, J. Reciprocal inhibition as the 
main basis of psychotherapeutic effects. Proc. So. 
Afr. psychol. Ass., 1954, No. 5, 14.—Abstract. 

3006. Wright, Dorothy G. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kans.) Dickie and his trains: an ex- 
ample of the therapeutic function of play. Men- 
ninger Quart., 1955, 9(2), 9-18.—This is an account 
of what happened in play therapy three hours a week 
over a period of one year with a disturbed six year 
old boy. Introduction and summary by J. Cotter 
Hirschberg.—W. A. Varvel. 


(See also abstracts 1971, 2027, 2597, 2694, 2743, 
3065, 3183, 3193, 3207, 3252, 3269) 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


3007. Abrahamson, David; Hammer, Emanuel; 
Jacks, Irving, & Connell, Sydney. Status of men- 
tal hygiene and child guidance facilities in public 
schools in the United States. /. Pediat., 1955, 46, 
107-118.—This is a preliminary report of the re- 
sponses of about 350 public schools throughout the 
U.S. to questionnaires. Information was obtained on 
the number of children recognized as emotionally dis- 
turbed and/or socially delinquent, the available and 
desirable therapeutic resources and the mental health 
concepts in the public schools. Based on the returns, 
principles for child guidance clinics in schools are 
presented.—M. C. Templin. 


3008. Dubo, Sara, & Rabinovitch, Ralph D. 
Child psychiatry. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in 
neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 482-495. 
—Primarily, the author reviews many of the papers 
presented at the International Institute on Child Psy- 
chiatry in Toronto during the past year. 69 refer- 
ences.—N. H. Pronko. 


3009. Harms, Ernest. The present status of 
knowledge of abnormal psychology of the child. 
In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 687-710.—The present status of abnormal 
child psychology is considered from the pathological, 
diagnostic and therapeutic aspects. Social aspects 
are reflected in a discussion of child guidance. 94 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 
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3010. Hopmann, Werner. Uber die Verhiltnisse 
der Erziehungsberatung in Berlin. (The situation 
of child guidance in Berlin.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 
9, 149-159.—Description of the organization and 
work of child guidance units in West Berlin. Break- 
downs are given of numbers of clients seen accord- 
ing to type of symptom, age, and background of child. 
It is emphasized that “counseling” requires the same 
comprehension of depth psychology as psychothera- 
peutic “treatment.”—E. W. Eng 

3011. Maas, Henry S., Kahn, A. J., Stein, H. D., 
& Sumner, Dorothy. Socio-cultural factors in 
psychiatric clinic services for children. Smith Coll. 
Stud. soc. Wk., 1955, 25, viii, 90 p.—Studies the dif- 
ferential use of children’s psychiatric clinics in the 
metropolitan San Francisco and New York City 
areas. Clinic samples from the two areas are com- 
pared with respect to (1) age, sex and complaint of 
the child, (2) socio-cultural characteristics of the 
families, (3) referral sources, and (4) length of clinic 
contact. Also analyzed are the relationships of the 
outcome of the treatment to the child’s age and com- 
plaint, and to socio-cultural characteristics of the 
family. Parental expectations regarding clinic serv- 
ices are reported.—G. Elias. 

3012. Pechey, B. M. The direct analysis of the 
mother-child relationship in the treatment of mal- 
adjusted children. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 
101-112.—Based on a relationship therapy empha- 
sis, a method is proposed which introduces parent- 
child play sessions which are observed by the parent’s 
therapist. Parent interviews precede these sessions 
and are held on a one-for-one schedule during the 
parent-child sessions. The method is flexible and is 
thought to preserve and promote parent responsi- 
bility, and to deal with the parent-child relationship 
without breaking it. Presumed limitations of the 
technique are discussed.—C. L. Winder. 

3013. Schraml, Walter. Die Erziehungsbera- 
tung; ein Uberblick iiber die Verhaltnisse in West- 
deutschland. (Child guidance; a review of the situa- 
tion in West rmany.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 
139-148.—At present there are, in West Germany, 
over 100 centers for work with children’s problems, 
excluding those in West Berlin. Personnel, func- 
tions, and different approaches to treatment are re- 
viewed in detail—E. W. Eng. 

3014. Thomae, Hans. (U. Erlangen, Germany.) 
Persénlichkeitstheorie und Erziehungsberatung. 
(Personality theory and child guidance.) Z. diag- 
nost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 87-106.—Whether or ns 
educators are aware of it, child guidance practices are 
“always oriented to some specific theory of person- 
ality.” Such a theory should be based on accepted 
scientific principles, be of practical use, capable of 
dealing with differentiated environmental problems, 
and attempt “to establish a synthesis between struc- 
tural and emotional aspects of personality.” “The 
most important aim of child guidance . . . is not to 
classify a ‘case’ according to some general use, but to 
understand the personality in its uniqueness.” Eng- 
lish and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

3015. Whiles, W. H. Treatment of maladjusted 
children in hostels. /. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 404- 
412.—The chief aim is restoration of good relation- 
ships between the child and his parents. Such im- 
proved relationships are helped by a bland reaction 
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to his own emotional reactions, discovery of new in- 
terests and abilities to build self-confidence, and 
eventual increase of self-value as the child finds him- 
self accepted —W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 3201, 3254, 3269, 3432) 


VocATIONAL GUIDANCE 


3016. Barnette, W. L., Jr. (Ed.) Workshop on 
vocational ce. Minist. Educ. India Publ., 
1955, No. 183, 30 p.—Proceedings of the first All 
India workshop on educational and vocational guid- 
ance held in Delhi, India, 1952, from which only sum- 
mary recommendations have previously appeared 
(see 29: 2597). Individual reports of completed and 
in progress work (psychological tests of all types, 
occupational information materials) are presented for 
17 different (mostly university) centers. 35 recom- 
mendations are listed at the conclusion dealing with 
occupational information needs in India, psychological 
test standardization and general problems.—W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 

3017. Biesheuvel, S. The relationship between 
psychology and occupational science. Proc. So. 
Afr. Psychol. Ass., 1954, No. 5, 7-9.—Abstract. 


3018. Burgess, Thomas Charles. A study of 
certain relationships between self concept, voca- 
tional interests, and occupational stereotypes. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 373-374.—Abstract. 

3019. Fine, Sidney A. (U.S. Dept. Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) What is occupational information? 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 504—509.—Vocational 
counselors need to have a better idea of what occu- 
pational information is. The counselor should have 
information about: (1) the structure of the world 
of work; (2) how workers function; and (3) job- 
worker situations as behavior situations—G. S. 
Speer. 

3020. Forer, Bertram R. (VA, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) The stability of Kuder scores in a dis- 
abled population. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 
166-169.—A comparison of Kuder Preference Rec- 
ord (Form BB) scores for 36 emotionally and/or 
physically disabled veterans before and after occupa- 
tional frustration indicated a significant decrement 
in social service and a significant rise in musical 
interests. “Rho coefficients for both subtest and in- 
dividual profile stability are slightly below values for 
a group of college students.” Some speculations con- 
cerning the data are submitted by Forer.—W. Cole- 
man. 


3021. Gobetz, Wallace. 
posed code of ethics reg 


(New York U.) A pro- 
ing the announcement 
of vocational guidance services to the public. 


Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 517-519.—This is a 
tentative and exploratory statement of an ethical code 
to govern the announcement of vocational guidance 
services to the public.—G. S. Speer. 


3022. Heisler, Florence. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 
An elementary-school background for vocational 
guidance. Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 55, 513-516.—AlI- 
though it is not necessary that children between the 
ages of six and twelve select a specific vocation, how- 
ever, much can be done by way of forming a back- 
ground for later selection. Wholesome attitudes, care- 
ful work habits, good social development, and ap- 
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preciation of the various work areas are important 
in guiding a vocational choice. The author believes 
that attitudes towards oneself, towards others, and 
toward various work areas should be considered as 
early in the child’s life as possible—S. M. Amatora. 


3023. Jaide, Walter. Beruf oder Funktion. 
(Vocation or function.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 
116—126.—Questioning elementary school children led 
to the discovery that they only consider the “func- 
tions” of the work process instead of the total pic- 
ture. The school is not involved in this choice but 
the parents are. This dependence on the home in- 
fluence occurs because of the lack of initiative on 
part of the children. It should be the goal of educa- 
tors to help the child in his difficult process of de- 
velopment and thus aid him in his selection of a 
vocation which would be more satisfactory from all 
aspects.—M. J. Stanford. 

3024. McArthur, Charles, & Stevens, Lucia Beth. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) The validation 
of expressed interests as compared with inven- 
toried interests: a fourteen-year follow-up. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 184-189.—Of 63 sophomores 
in 1939-40, who took the Strong VIB and a social 
history interview, occupational choice follow-up data 
were available in 1953 for 60 Ss. “Apparently the 
Strong . . . is most applicable to men reared in the 
middle class success culture. The Strong seems less 
applicable for those upper-middle and upper class 
groups who possess an alternative culture. Among 
this group, expressed interests are more accurate pre- 
dictors than the test scores. The inventory predicts 
Ambitious Careers (feeling . . . that higher occupa- 
tional goals can be attained) while the expressed in- 
terests predict Responsive Careers (feeling of ac- 
ceptance with job progression which parents or rela- 
tives expect worker to follow).”—P. Ash. 


3025. Meadow, Lloyd. (Detroit (Mich.) Jewish 
Vocational Service.) Toward a theory of voca- 
tional choice. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 108- 
112.—An adequate theory of vocational choice is pro- 
posed as a “necessary accompaniment to further sig- 
nificant progress in vocational guidance counseling.” 
Current theories based upon economic and sociologi- 
cal factors are discussed. Psychoanalytic concepts 
are suggested as helpful variables. “The study of 
choice must take into account the psychological, eco- 
nomic, and social factors... .” 24 references.—M. 
M. Reece. 


3026. Mehta, H. P. (Parsi Panchayet Trust, 
Bombay.) A vocational case study. J. voc. educ. 
Guidance, Bombay, 1955, 2, 90-94.—A completed 8- 
interview vocational counseling case where emphasis 
is placed on personality factors, psychological tests 
not being introduced until the third session, and where 
the client arrived at his own decisions—W. L. 
Barnette, Jr. 


3027. Mukherjee, Bishwa Nath. (Patna U., 
India.) The place of interest inventories in voca- 
tional guidance. J. voc. educ. Guidance, Bombay, 
1955, 2, 59-62.—USA studies are cited to caution 
against confusing interest inventory scores with 
ability or aptitude measures. Especially is this needed 
with high school students where vocational interest 
scores have been shown to be unstable. The prac- 
tice of commencing a counseling interview with dis- 
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cussion of interest inventory data, often done to 
secure rapport, is unwise; it would be better to lead 
off with ability test scores—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


3028. Reed, Harold J. (Los Angeles (Calif.) 
County og Disseminating occupational in- 
formation in Angeles County. Personn. Guid. 
J., 1955, 33, 389-392.—A study of 38 high schools 
and 10 junior high schools indicates that the dissemi- 
nation of occupational information has become an in- 
tegral part of the school program, with a definite 
trend toward the use of teachers rather than coun- 
selors. Tests of intelligence, interest, and achieve- 
ment are used frequently, but measures of personality 
and aptitude are used much less often than is justi- 
fied.—G. S. Speer. 

3029. Shah, R. B. Neurotic determinants in oc- 
cupational choice. J. voc. educ. Guidance, Bombay, 
1085, 2, 70-73—A Bombay (India) psychoanalyst 
cites an illustrative case where neurotic needs inter- 
fered with plans for marriage and realistic occupa- 
tional choice. The author stresses the concept of 
work and ideas regarding vocational choice are in- 
tertwined with unconscious urges.—W. L. Barnette. 
Jr. 


3030. Srivastava, Ramesh Chandra. Salient fac- 
tors in vocational guidance. J. voc. educ. Guid- 
ance, Bombay, 1955, 2, 63-69.—A general article dis- 
cussing 7 factors (zs intelligence, physique, per- 
sonality, etc.) important in vocational guidance. 
Each of these factors is discussed in light of 6 char- 
acteristics (measurable, related to job performance, 
etc.). In India adequate measurement of interests, 
special aptitudes, personality is scarce; the guidance 
counselor can, however, utilize estimates of intelli- 
gence, achievement and family background factors 
with some certainty; these 3 factors may also be used 
to classify jobs into functional groups—W. L. Bar 
nette, Jr. 


3031. Steffire, Buford. (Los Angeles ( Calif.) City 
Schis.) Vocational aspiration and level of inter- 
est scores on the Lee Thorpe Occupational Inter- 
est Inventory. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 385- 
388.—The scores of 1232 male high school seniors 
on the Level of Interest section of the Lee-Thorpe 
Occupational Interest Inventory were compared with 
the student’s vocational objectives. It is concluded 
the Level of Interest is related to vocational aspira- 
tion level, and furnishes a rough index of the direction 
and extent of the student’s aspiration as expressed 
through the selection of a vocational objective.—G. S. 
Speer. 


3032. Stotsky, Bernard A. (VA Hosp., Brock- 
ton, Mass.) Vocational guidance. J. counsel. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 2, 103-107.—The vocational counseling 
procedures in the rehabilitation of neuropsychiatric 
patients are described. The program includes voca- 
tional evaluation based upon prehospital work, social 
history, personal adjustment, interviews, and a bat- 
tery of tests. Individual and group counseling are 
performed, and referrals are made to agencies for job 
placement. The veteran is followed up after his dis- 
charge from the hospital. Training functions, re- 
search needs, and new areas for development are 
noted.—M. M. Reece. 


(See also abstracts 3431, 3447, 3485) 
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BEHAVIOR DEVIATIONS 


3033. Aldrich, C. Knight. Psychiatry for the 
family physician. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., Blakiston Division, 1955. ix, 276 p. 
$5.75.—A survey providing an initial background in 
psychodynamics for the medical student and practic- 
ing physician. Part I discusses the effect of illness 
on the patient’s emotional equilibrium. Part II, the 
major part, is a step by a outline of emotional 
growth and development. art III covers those 
methods of diagnosis and treatment that the family 
physician can adapt to his own use. Diagrams. 
Chapter summaries. 133-item bibliography.—D. 
Prager. 

3034. Allers, Rudolf. (Georgetown U., Washing- 
ton, D. C.) Psychiatry and the role of personal 
belief. In Braceland, F. J., Faith, reason and mod- 
ern psychiatry, (see 30: 3037), 31-62.—Despite the 
lack of statistics on the matter there is probably an 
important relation between philosophical outlook or 
world view and incidence of mental illness. Cer- 
tainly metaphysical and religious matters are more 
than mere symptoms and pose very real problems in 
psychotherapy. If neutrality is only tolerance for 
superstition in the therapist’s mind it may be enough 
to make the patient uncertain and thus raise new 
conflicts. Adjustment and conformity are too shal- 
low to be real therapeutic goals. Self-expression, 
giving are terms which are more relevant to such 
goals—W. L. Wilkins. 

3035. Bergler, Edmund. A contribution to the 
multiple meaning of psychogenic phenomena. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 168-171.—Every symp- 
tom has many meanings. Identical symptoms may 
have completely different meanings.—D. Prager. 

3036. Blain, Daniel; Kenneth E., Schef- 
len, Albert E., & Robinson, Robert L. The cur- 
rent picture of mental health and psychiatry in 

S.: inent statistics. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1955, 112, 53-54.—Facts and figures are made avail- 
able to the psychiatrist for presentation to the public 
so that it may appreciate the situation and develop 
constructive plans. Such tables as the following in- 
dicate the type of information offered: extent and 
cost of social illness in U.S., comparative expenditures 
for research and the need for personnel in mental 
hospitals —N. H. Pronko. 

3037. Braceland, Francis J. (Ed.) (/nstitute of 
pais Hartford, Conn.) Faith, reason and mod- 

try; sources for a synthesis. New 
Yorke . J. Kenedy, 1955. xv, 310 p. $6.00.—In 
Part I the editor and 4 other psychiatrists offer 
fundamental perspectives on the problem of man’s 
situation as it emerges from the clinical study. The 
status of clinical psychiatry is reviewed in chapter 1 
by the editor to show how psychiatry endeavors to 
cope with its share of the afflictions of humanity. In 
Part II a philosopher, an anthropologist, a medical 
historian and a theologian consider the nature of 
man. Each contribution is separately abstracted in 


this issue. (See 30: 1832, 1855, 2663, 2729, 2776, 
2796, 2993, , 3111.) —W. L. Wilkins. 

3038. Davidowitz, J., Browne-Mayers, A. N., 
Kohl, R., Welch, L., & Hayes, R. (Payne Whitney 


Psychiat. Clin., New | York.) An electromyographic 
study of muscular tension. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 
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85-94.—Electromyographic potentials were recorded 
from the flexor and extensor muscles of the forearms 
in 14 tense psychiatric patients and 14 non-tense nor- 
mal controls during the performance of a simple, 
nonstressful voluntary motor task. The experimental 
task consisted of two trials of pressing a pushbutton 
on the 10th beat of a metronome. The patients pro- 
duced greater amounts of extensor and flexor residual 
(post-pushing) potentials than did the normals. 
More patients than normals produced anticipatory po- 
tentials (while awaiting the 10th beat). More pa- 
tients than normals produced relatively high levels of 
potentials in the left arm while pushing with the right 
hand.—R. W. Husband. 


3039. E ck, H. J. (U. London, Eng.) Psy- 
chiatric diagnosis as a psychological and statistical 
problem. Psychol. Rep., 1955, 1, 3-17.—This is a 
report of an experimental test of two theories re- 
garding the relation between neuroses and psychoses. 
Scores for normal, neurotic, and psychotic Ss on 
four objective performance tests were subjected to 
canonical variate analysis. The analysis gave strong 
support to the view that neurotic and psychotic dis- 
orders lie along different and independent dimensions, 
contrary to the Freudian view. Some implications 
are discussed —C. H. Ammons. 

3040. Fisher, Thais M., & Stevenson, Ian. The 
use of home visits in teaching psychological atti- 
tudes to medical students. J. med. Educ., 1955, 30 
(4), 203-214.—An exposition and preliminary evalu- 
ation of a supervised home visit program in teaching 
psychiatry to junior medical students. Through ob- 
servation of the interaction of a psychotic patient’s 
family, with cooperative teaching support by the so- 
cial worker, the student’s own anxieties are reduced 
and his understanding of the patient promoted.—J. 
T. Cowles. 

3041. Frank, Richard L., & Kanzer, Mark. 
Psychoanalysis. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in 
neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 529-540.— 
The recent contributions to psychoanalytic literature 
reviewed range from books about the founder to 
theoretical and experimental studies that reflect de- 
velopments in psychoanalytic theory and practice. 
70 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

3042. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
New light on lunacy. J. hum. Relat., 1954, 3, 70- 
75.—From data gathered by the Ohio Department of 
Public Welfare, differential rates and characteristic 
disorders were found among men in varying occupa- 
tional categories. Rather than being causally related 
in some simple fashion, it is contended that both oc- 
cupational choice and mental disorder arise from such 
underlying factors as education, intelligence, race, and 
religion. Further, the social status correlates of oc- 
cupation are seen to be highly relevant to rate of 
disorder ; since society takes the view that “. . . those 
men who do not hold decent jobs and do not earn 
decent wages to support their families are not men 
at all, it is again not difficult to see why these latter 
men have the highest rates of mental illness . . . 

and) seek to escape from themselves by excessive 

rinking or by attempting to reassert their manhood 
in promiscuous sex relations.”—E. P. Hollander. 

3043. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Race and major mental disorders: a research note. 
J. Negro Educ., 1954, 23, 97-98.—“. . . there is a 
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racial subgroup differential in the rates of first ad- 
missions to Ohio State mental hospitals which is in- 
versely related to the factors of income, occupational 
prestige, education, and socio-economic status.” The 
high prevalence of mental illness among Negroes as 
compared to Whites seems, therefore, to be a func- 
tion of the low status of the Negro rather than some 
biological or genetic difference due to “race.”—R. 
M. Frumkin. 

3044. Harriman, Philip L. Abnormal psychol- 
ogy. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, 
(see 30: 1823), 355-374.—The roots of abnormal 
psychology are traced out in the study of occultism 
and psychical research, of religious experiences and 
legal practices and contributions from literature to 
abnormal psychology and vice-versa are considered. 
The notion is developed that psychopathology has 
gradually supplanted the discipline formerly known 
as abnormal psychology. Various contemporary view- 
points are treated —N. H. Pronko. 

3045. Hertz, Philip E.. Nadas, Endre & Wojt- 
kowski, Henry. Cushing’s syndrome and its man- 
agement. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 144~-145.— 
A case of a 23-year-old male with Cushing’s syndrome 
is discussed, in which a schizophrenic-like picture de- 
layed proper diagnosis. A final treatment consisting 
of adrenalectomy resulted in complete remission of 
all physical and mental symptoms.—N. H. Pronko. 

3046. Hollingshead, A. B., Ellis, R., & Kirby, E. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Social mobility and 
mental illness. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 577-584. 


3047. Jones, Maxwell. (Belmont Hosp., Surrey, 


Eng.) Social psychiatry. Dig. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 23, 245.—Abstract. 

3048. Kinross-Wright, Vernon. 
zine treatment of mental disorders. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 111, 907-912.—An unselected group of 
admissions to the psychiatric service of a general 
hospital and a lesser number of outpatients, 95 in all, 


Chlorproma- 


were administered chlorpromazine. Results showing 
the number in remission, much improved, slightly im- 
proved and unchanged and undesirable reactions to 
the drug are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


3049. Kline, Nathan S., & Jacob, Gunther M. 
Use of Pacatal (N-methylpiperidyl-(3)-methyl- 
phenothiazine) in psychiatric patients. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 112, 63. 


3050. Mandelbaum, David G. Psychiatry in mil- 
itary society—I. Hum. Org., 1954, 13(3), 5-15.— 
Socio-environmental factors in military life associated 
with psychiatric disability are reviewed and include: 
neurotic predisposition, mental dullness, duration of 
combat experience, type of treatment, incidence in 
various national armies, branches of service and 
ranks. 61-item bibliography —L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


3051. Mandelbaum, David G. Psychiatry in mil- 
itary society—II. Hum. Org., 1955, 13(4), 19-25.— 
The final section of this article indicates that psychi- 
atrists in military service became more aware of the 
social context of their therapy, in particular under- 
stood the importance of group solidarity and the 
group role of the individual as factors in neurosis. 
29 references. (See 30: 3050.)—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 


3052. Myers, Jerome K., & Schaffer, Leslie. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Social stratification 
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and psychiatric practice: A study of an out-patient 
clinic. Amer. pe) Rev., 1954, 19, 307-310. 

3053. Noyes, Arthur P. Presidential address. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 1-7.—After reviewing 
the affairs of the American Psychiatric Association, 
consideration is given to the psychiatrist's need of an 
acquaintance with the humanities without which he 
becomes a mere craftsman and with which he is more 
capable of achieving an empathy that will provide an 
understanding of the basic emotional needs of others 
and a capacity for imaginatively re-creating the pa- 
tient’s past—N. H. Pronko. 

3054. Overholser, Winfred. Forensic psychi- 
atry. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology and 
psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 472-474.—A variety of 
medico-legal problems as they pertain to psychiatry is 
considered in this review of recent contributions to 
the field. 24 references —N. H. Pronko. 


3055. Peretz, Dwight I., Smythies, John R., & 
Gibson, William C. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
couver, B. C.) A new hallucinogen: 3,4,5-tri- 
methoxyphenyl-8-aminopropane with notes on the 
stroboscopic phenomenon. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 
317-329.—Structural perceptual aspects of the hallu- 
cinations produced from light from the stroboscope 
under the non-toxic central nervous system stimulant 
are reported.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3056. Peterson, Donald B. The psychiatric 
operation, Army Forces, Far East, 1950-53. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 23-28.—A statistical analysis 
of, and comments on, psychiatric operation in the 
Korean conflict is presented with the intention of 
showing that “loss of awareness of military psy- 
chiatric principles may be already occurring, and that 
only frequent rereading of the experiences of the past, 
with understanding of their validity, will preserve 
this knowledge of concepts and techniques, for which, 
so far, there is no substitute.”"—-N. H. Pronko. 


3057. Preston, Robert A. (Winter VA Hosp., 
Topeka, Kans.) A chaplain looks at psychiatry. 
Menninger Quart., 1955, 9(2), 1-7.—( See 24: 5843.) 

3058. Rames, Eugene D., & Simon, Werner. 
The rapid intravenous glucose tolerance test in 
psychiatric patients. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 74, 40-45.—Study of 30 male psycho- 
neurotic and 14 male schizophrenic Ss indicated the 
former to differ significantly from normal controi Ss 
in mean rate of removal of excess glucose from the 
blood. This is believed related to the greater degree 
of anxiety in the neurotic Ss than in the schizophrenic 
where the difference is not significant. The value of 
this test in clinical research is described.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3059. Santucci, Peter S.. & Winokur, George. 
(Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) Brainwashing as 
a factor in psychiatric illness: a heuristic ap- 
proach. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 
11-16.—4 case reports, based on interview of former 
Korean POWs, are presented. The effectiveness of 
brainwashing is discussed within the framework of 
learning theory, primarily Pavlovian—L. A. Penn- 
ington. 

3060. Schuurman, C. J. Grondpatronen van 
psychische ontsporing. (Basic patterns of psycho- 
logical deviation.) Arnhem: Van Loghum Slaterus, 
1955. 126 p.—Starting from the viewpoint of depth 
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psychology, the author argues that the psychological 
characteristics of mental patients are fundamentally 
only an extreme elaboration of general basic deviation 
patterns. These patterns represent special forms of 
ego processes which are at the root of all mental 
disturbances. The polarity of fear and need, and also 
that of self and environment, which represents the 
more fundamental polarity of egotism-erotism, are 
discussed, and the consequences of the theory of ego 
processes are presented. Finally, some examples are 
given of the application of the author’s theory to typi- 
cal cases of mental disturbance.—R. H. Houwink. 

3061. Semrad, Elvin V., Standish, Christopher 
T., Watson, Paul, & Solomon, Harry. In Spiegel, 
E. A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 
3063), 426-463.—The range of topics considered in 
this review of 427 references is indicated in the fol- 
lowing subject headings: schizophrenic reactions; 
clinical studies; psychopathology; somatic studies; 
affective reactions ; organic reactions ; drug addictions 
and drug psychoses; geriatrics; hospital administra- 
tion and military and civilian defense—N. H. Pronko. 

3062. Smith, Harvey L. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill.) Psychiatry: a social institution in 
process. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 310-316.—Psychiatry 
is studied through the method of social institutional 
analysis and the suggestion is made that useful com- 
parative data could be provided by similar studies of 
other occupations and professions —A. R. Howard. 

3063. Spiegel, E. A. (Ed.) Progress in neu- 
rology and psychiatry, Vol. X. New York: Grune 
& Stratton, 1955. xiv, 645 p. $10.00.—The purpose 
of this annual volume (of which the pertinent chap- 
ters are abstracted separately elsewhere in this issue) 
is to review a total of over 14,000 papers which reflect 
developments in the field of neurology and psychiatry 
and their basic foundations and clinical ramifications. 
About one-third of the space is devoted to clinical 
neurology, one-third to clinical psychiatry and about 
one-third to both neurology and the basic sciences.— 
N. H. Pronko. 

3064. Stiirup, Georg K. A problem of simula- 
tion in modern legal psychiatry. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1955, 30, 343-350.—Capital punishment does 
not exist in Denmark since 1930 and the last execu- 
tion was in 1892. Special legal enactments re-intro- 
duced capital punishment for severe quisling activities 
during the German occupation. Psychiatrists were 
called upon to determine whether any of the potential 
subjects for execution had been afflicted with a mental 
disease at the time of their crimes. This placed very 
great stress on the psychiatrist. The author, if faced 
with such problems in the future, would prefer to 
leave this field of work and dissuade others from ex- 
posing themselves to the personal stress involved in 
these activities —D. Prager. 

3065. World Health Organization. Expert Com- 
mitte on Mental Health. Legislation affecting 
psychiatric treatment. Fourth report . . . World 
Hith Org. tech. Rep. Ser., 1955, No. 98, 25 p.— 
This fourth report of the Expert Committee on Men- 
tal Health finds that “legislation concerning the men- 
tally ill has not kept pace with advances in therapy.” 
Present legislation is reviewed and criticized in terms 
of the requirements of professional treatment, person- 
nel, and community facilities. Considerable attention 
is devoted to the problem of the “unwilling patient. 
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When it is necessary to compel a patient to submit 
himself to treatment, the law must attempt to safe- 
guard the liberty of the individual as well as pro- 
vide for his compulsory treatment and to protect so- 
ciety and the patient himself against the possible 
effects of his illness.” Briefly discussed are the 
legislative problems raised by the mentally subnormal, 
epileptics, alcoholics, and old people.—J/. C. Franklin. 

3066. Zilboorg, Gregory. Newest trends in 
forensic psychiatry. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 73, 704.—Abstract. 

3067. Zilboorg, Gregory. Recurrent trends in 
relation to psychopathology. Acta Psychol., 1955, 
11, 122-123.—Abstract. 


(See also abstracts 1893, 1939, 1979, 2009, 2576, 
2719, 2726, 3340, 3545, 3567) 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


3068. Alford, A. F. (Ministry Educ., London, 
Eng.) Mental health despite mental retardation. 
Lancet, 1955, 268(6877), 1233-1235.—The author 
stresses the importance of understanding the mentally 
retarded and how significant this is in the develop- 
ment of those mental processes that make for adjust- 
ment to familial environment and within society. 
Parents, the public, and employers have assumed the 
attitude that mental retardation means uselessness and 
worthlessness. The author points out that “sym- 
pathy,” “understanding,” “acceptance,” and a willing- 
ness to help play major roles in whether or not in- 
tellectual potential is ever developed, or “introspective 
emotional disturbance or aggressive antisocial be- 
havior” occurs—A. A. Kramish. 

3069. Allen, Gordon, & Kallmann, Franz J. (JN. 
Y. State Psychiatric Inst., New York.) Frequency 
and types of mental retardation in twins. Amer. J. 
hum. Genet., 1955, 7, 15-20.—A study of mentally 
retarded twins, including 601 index cases represent- 
ing 478 multiple births, revealed that twins consti- 
tuted 3.1% of all admissions, compared with about 2% 
of twins expected in the general population of N. Y. 
State. In each major diagnostic category listed 
(i.e., undifferentiated, familial, mongolism, cranial 
anomaly, cerebral palsy, post-infectional, & post- 
traumatic) concordance with respect to certified men- 
tal deficiency was more frequent in same-sex than in 
opposite-sex twin pairs. For some categories con- 
cordance was found only in same-sex pairs.—S. M. 
Schoonover. 

3070. Bredmose, G. V., & Christensen, Erna. 
Value of brain microscopy for the clinic of the 
various forms of mental deficiency. Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1955, 30, 91-106.—Of 88 mental defectives, 45 
were cases of congenital mental deficiency, 36 were 
acquired mental deficiency, and 7 mental defectives 
were without histological evidence of congenital or 
acquired changes in the brain. Birth anoxia goes 
with severe degrees of mental deficiency. There is 
need for increased obstetrical prophylaxis. Operative 
therapy in cases of Dandy-Walker’s syndrome is dis- 
cussed.—D. Prager. 

3071. Fitzpatrick, F. K. (Botleys Park Hosp., 
Chertsey, Surrey, Eng.) An investigation bearing 
on the laws relating to feeblemindedness, and their 
application. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 117- 
122.—-Comparison of the mental capacity and social 
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adequacy of 40 male patients between the ages of 16- 
30 who were certified as feebleminded 20 or more 
years ago with a similar group recently admitted pro- 
vides a basis for assessing possible widening of the 
working concept of feeblemindedness. Wechsler- 
Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale IQs of the old 
group average significantly higher than those of the 
new patients, indicating that the Mental Deficiency 
Act has not been extended. Social background shows 
no striking changes, although the greater number of 
wage-earners in the recent group is noted, probably 
reflecting the different economic conditions of the 
two eras.—R. C. Strassburger. 

3072. Gosling, R. H. (National Hosp. Nerv. Dis., 
Queen Square, London, Eng.) The association of 
dementia with radiologically demonstrated cere- 
bral atrophy. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1955, 
18, 129-133.—“In routine clinical practice at least 
85% of 68 cases of unexplained dementia in later life 
showed evidence of cerebral atrophy in the air en- 
cephalogram. In 213 air encephalograms performed 
in the investigation of cases without dementia 11% 
showed an unexplained cerebral atrophy, and these 
were most commonly associated with epilepsy of late 
onset. Features of the air encephalogram that sug- 
gest an associated dementia are cortical sulci greater 
than 0.5 cm., air trapped in the insular region, and 
enlargement of the lateral ventricles particularly 
marked in the region of the trigone.”—-M. L. Simmel. 

3073. Gutiérrez, José P. La memoria topografica 
en los anormales mentales. (Topographic memory 
in mentally abnormal.) Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1953, 8(27), 399-423.—The ability to re- 


member the positions of points in space was measured 
by manipulating points on the perimeter of a linear 


geometrical pattern. An overall score on this “test” 
together with a coefficient of precision was obtained 
for normal subjects as well as for blind, mentally 
retarded, and epileptics of various degrees of de- 
ficiency. Results indicate that such scores can be 
analyzed to recognize existing disturbances with some 
good clues as to the immediate causes of the abnor- 
malities —R. O. Peterson. 

3074. Johnson, G. Orville. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Providing for the mentally retarded with realistic 
self-understanding. Voc. Guid. Ouart., 1955, 3, 67- 
69.—The author states the objective of an educational 
program for the mentally handicapped: “. . . eventual 
occupational adequacy or independence, social compe- 
tence .. . and personal adequacy. . . . The schools 
have a unique opportunity to provide encouragement 
and to promote ... growth over a relatively long 
period of time.” Schools should “. . . apply the con- 
cept of developmental growth towards adjustable 
adulthood.” The mentally handicapped “. . . must be 
gradually introduced into adult society so that they 
can make the transition from the protected home and 
school environment easily and use the self-evaluative 
techniques with their vocational and community as- 
sociations and requirements effectively."—F. A. 
Whitehouse. 

3075. Komai, Taku; Kishimoto, Ken’ichi, & 
Ozaki, Yasunosuke. Genetic study of micro- 
cephaly based on Japanese material. Amer. J. hum. 
Genet., 1955, 7, 51-65.—An analysis of 143 cases of 
microcephaly belonging to 78 sibships found in Japan 
indicated: (1) 44.8% of the microcephalics were 
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progeny of first-cousin matings, (2) microcephaly was 
due to a recessive aut gene, (3) a significantly 
higher percentage of males than females was found 
among the microcephalics, (4) neither birth order nor 
mother’s age appeared to affect the relative incidence 
of microcephaly, (5) rate of mutation of the gene for 
microcephaly came close to mutation rates estimated 
by researchers for other rare congenital diseases. 55 
references.—S. M. Schoonover. 

3076. Liessens, P. Etat mental et i 
dans la maladie de Hurler (gargoylisme). (Mental 
state and psychic processes in Hurler’s disease (gar- 
goylism).) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 230-238.—Intel- 
ligence level in gargoylism is quite variable, ranging 
from profound idiocy to normality. There is a rough 
parallelism between age at onset of the disorder and 
the degree of intellectual deficit, the early developing 
cases showing the most severe retardation—A. L. 
Benton. 

3077. Nolte, Erwin, & Ross, Werner. (Méalling- 
strasse 28, Kiel, Germany.) Zur Diagnose der Im- 
bezillitat. (Concerning the diagnosis of mental de- 
ficiency.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3(1), 12-17.—This is the second and final 
article (see 29: 7492) dealing with diagnostic criteria 
for true mental deficiency. The results of a study 
using high, low, and questionably mentally deficient 
boys and girls are discussed. The object of the study 
was to ascertain whether there are significant differ- 
ences in efficiency of performance and manner of ap- 
proach to a given task between the 3 groups. The 
conclusion was drawn that mentally deficient group- 
ings should not be established on the basis of test 
results alone. 43 references.—E. Schwerin. 

3078. Satter, George. (Train. School, Vineland, 
N. J.) Psychometric scatter among mentally re- 
tarded and normal children. Train. Sch. Bull., 
1955, 52, 63-68.—Scatter scores on Stanford-Binet, 
Chicago PMA, Vineland Social Maturity and Cali- 
fornia Achievement Tests are reported for normal 
children age 7 and familial, organic, and unexplained 
mentally defectives. Although the four measures of 
scatter are independent, the familials show less scatter 
than the organics, except on the PMA—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

3079. Solomon, Paul. (Myles Standish State 
Sch., Taunton, Mass.) Differential Rorschach 
scores of successfully and unsuccessfully placed 
mental defectives. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 294— 
297.—“Rorschach tests were administered to 52 men- 
tal defectives prior to their placement in the com- 
munity. Of these 30 were able to adjust to extra- 
mural living. Five Rorschach scoring factors: (1) 
maturity of location scores, (2) number of P, (3) 
presence of H, (4) F% and (5) response to color 
were considered as indicators of community adjust- 
ment potential of mental defectives. Within this 
group of 52, presence of human contact was the most 
significant factor in differentiating the records of 
those successfully and unsuccessfully placed. Number 
of P and number of Good D responses approached sig- 
nificance.”—L. B. Heathers. 

3080. Stull, C. Edward. (Southbury Training 
Sch., Conn.) The psychological aspects of mental 
deficiency. Train. Sch. Bull., 1955, 52, 69-75.—Ad- 
justment difficulties of the mentally retarded must be 
diagnosed and evaluated in the light of the social 
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system in which the individual must adjust. Mental 
defectives are as complex as other people and a multi- 
disciplinary diagnosis involving both physician and 
psychologist is necessary, so that physical, intellectual 
and emotional resources and handicaps are consid- 
ered.—W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also abstracts 3330, 3423) 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


3081. Allen, Edward B., & Prout, Curtis T. 
Alcoholism. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neu- 
rology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 510-521.—The 
majority of the 50 references reviewed are concerned 
with personality and social studies of alcoholism and 
modifications in its treatment.—N. H. Pronko. 

3082. Bakwin, Harry. Disturbed sexual be- 
havior in children and adolescents. J. Pediat., 
1955, 46, 729-730.—Social and psychiatric causes of 
disturbed sexual behavior in children and adolescents 
are discussed—M. C. Templin. 

3083. Balint, Michael. Friendly expanses—hor- 

rid empty spaces. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 
225-241.—Two poles of reactions towards impair- 
ment of security can be observed. One looks on ex- 
panses as friendly and courts danger for the thrill of 
overcoming a threat which can be handled. The other 
considers spaces as horridly threatening. The ex- 
pansive person is apt to be self reliant; he denies his 
need of external objects for support. The fearful 
person looks about for supportive objects upon which 
to cling. Psychoanalytical 9 is apt to favor the 
clinging adjustment.—G. Elias 

3084. Batchelor, I. R. c. Management and 
prognosis of suicidal attempts in old age. Geri- 
atrics, 1955, 10, 291-293.—Of 40 cases of attempted 
suicide over 60, 33 suffered from depressive states. 
Of these, 20 recovered. Five of the original group 
later committed suicide—R. G. Kuhlen. 

3085. Bendel, R. The modified Szondi Test in 
male homosexuality. I. Int. J. Serxol., 1955, 8, 226- 
227.—A brief discussion of Laszlo’s modification of 
the Szondi Test (the L-Test) is presented, emphasiz- 
ing that the L-Test can be administered in one hour 
and is useful in the diagnosis of homosexuality. 
Seven manifest and three “borderline” cases are pre- 
sented. The results showed 9 cases with homosexual 
traits, in 6 of which “there is a great probability of 
homosexuality.” The syndromes of Szondi can be 
entirely demonstrated in none of the 10 cases. Never- 
theless the method is very useful for diagnostic pur- 
poses.—H. D. Arbitman. 

3086. Berna, Jacques. Kinderanalyse eines Ag- 

iven. (Analysis of an aggressive child.) 
syche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 172-189.—Description of the 
active analysis of a 54% year old hyperaggressive boy 
with discussion of dynamics. The particular analyst 
was able to enter into the play sphere of the child, 
spontaneously feeling and showing his own anxiety, 
fear and fondness, meeting the boy “in the magic 
world of the child.” At the same time this activity 
was contained within certain limits. When the boy 
had “lived out” his self-protective aggressiveness suf- 
. ficiently, he could begin to accept his liking for the 
analyst and those others with whom he had earlier 
feared itive contact. Analysis of the mother fol- 
lowed that of the child —E. W. Eng. 
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3087. Birch, L. B. (U. Sheffield, Eng.) The in- 
cidence of nail biting among school chit en. Brit. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 123-128.—Examination 
of the hands of some 4000 children by their teachers 
reveals that 51% can be classified as nail biters, with 
17% in the “severe” and 15% in the “moderate” 
category. Boys are more frequently involved than 
are girls. The incidence of nail biting increases to a 
maximum near 12 years, remains steady for a short 

iod, and then falls off. Frequency of this be- 

avior seems to vary with the type of school. The 

conditions under which nail biting occurs are varied. 
—R. C. Strassburger. 

3088. Branfman, Theodore, & Bergler, Edmund. 
(251 Central Park West, New York.) Psychology 
of “perfectionism”. Amer. Imago, 1955, 12, 9-15.— 
Perfectionism is not a trait peculiar to obsessive- 
compulsive people. It may actually be more typical of 
certain orally regressed neurotics. Perfectionism is a 
better rationalization than the acceptance of psychic 
masochism. It is but “one of the mechanisms with 
which the . . . unconscious ego tries to escape the 
superego’s torture, only to be hoisted with its own 
petard. The self-torturing results are difficult to 
overlook.” —W. A. Varvel. 

3089. Cargnello, Danilo, & Della Beffa, Angelo. 
(Psichiatric Hosp. Sondrio, Italy.) Liillusione del 
sosio. (The illusion of tally.) Arch. Psicol. Neur. 
Psich., 1955, 16, 173-201.—The tally illusion (illusion 
de sosie, or misidentification and non-recognition ) 
refers to the syndrome formulated by Capgras. The 
patient is unable to recognize a person well known to 
him; he recognizes however the physical character- 
istics of that person and for this reason is convinced 
that he is in the presence of the tally of that person. 
The tally experience is described in terms of three 
components: the patient who has the experience, the 
alter, the person previously known to the patient but 
misidentified and unrecognized in its personal identity, 
and the alius, the one whom the patient indicates as 
the tally of the alter. Two clinical cases presenting 
this syndrome are analyzed in detail from a psycho- 
pathological and anthropo-phenomenological point of 
view. The study is supplemented with considerations 
concerning the relationships between psychoanalysis 
and anthropoanalytical psychopathology. English, 
French, and German summaries.—A. Manoil. 

3090. Cattell, James P. The holiday syndrome. 
Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 39-43.—The holiday syn- 
drome comprises diffuse anxiety, helplessness, pos- 
sessiveness, irritability, nostalgia or bitterness about 
holideys of youth, depression, and a wish for magic 
cure. It occurs from a few days before Thanksgiving 
to a few days after New Year’s in those who have 
few or no well established relations outside the family, 
a very ambivalent relationship with present family, 
and a history of disruption of family constellation 
with divorce or parental demise.—D. Prager. 

3091. Cory, Donald Webster. Homosexuality in 
prison. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 137-140.—The thesis 
is developed that “a pattern of prison life that leads 
to a homosexual pattern in post-prison life becomes 
an unfortunate and . . . an unnecessary concomitant 
of confinement.” Suggestions are made for the con- 
trol of the problem.—L. A. Pennington. 

3092. Critchley, MacDonald. The idea of a 
presence. Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 155-168.— 
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Medical literature is scanty and unrewarding. The 
idea of a presence ordinarily constitutes a sort of 
rudimentary hallucination. There is every gradation 
between a feeling “as if” a presence were in the 
vicinity thru an intermediate stage of confident belief 
in the existence of an invisible, inaudible, and intan- 
gible entity up to finally an actual, visual, auditory, or 
tactile hallucination. 18 references—D. Prager. 

3093. Ditman, Keith S., & Blinn, Kenneth A. 
Sleep levels in enuresis. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 
111, 913-920.—Nocturnal enuresis was found to occur 
at any level of sleep. In adults, it occurs mostly dur- 
ing physiological wakefulness and is diagnosed as a 
dissociative reaction. An electrographic method for 
diagnostic use in enuresis is suggested. This method 
may also be used in studying the relationships of sleep, 
dreams, anxiety, enuresis and the formation of dis- 
sociative states. 21 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

3094. Ellis, Albert. Are homosexuals neces- 

sarily neurotic? One, 1955, 3(4), 8-12.—*“. . . if 
we mean by ‘homosexual’ an individual whose sex 
desires are exclusively oriented toward the members 
of his (or her) own sex, or who is incapable of en- 
joying sex participation except with a member of his 
(or her) own sex, then there can be little doubt that 
all such homosexuals are, and necessarily are, neu- 
rotic.” This is qualified by statements indicating that 
if the term “homosexual” is applied to individuals who 
practice homosexual activities for only a short time 
during their lives, or who practice homosexual ac- 
tivities along with heterosexual activities, such indi- 
viduals are not necessarily neurotic—H. D. Arbit- 
man, 
3095. Finn, Michael H. P. A note on a waking 
“blank stage” analogous to Isakower’s phenome- 
non, the dream screen, and blank dreams. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1955, 42, 99-103.—The waking blank stage 
is consciously self-induced for infantile satiation and 
peace, and for defense against depression arising from 
erotic fantasies and external stress. It represents a 
protecting, comforting, breast or past sensations at 
the breast conjured up if unacceptable fantasies 
threaten to engulf the patient—D. Prager. 

3096. Freeman, Thomas. Clinical and theoreti- 
cal observations on male homosexuality. Int. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 335-347.—Case material is 
offered in support of Freud’s view that there is 
nothing specific about the psychological factors to be 
found in male homosexuality. The “masculine pro- 
test” found in male homosexuals has the defensive 
function of defending them against passive femininity. 
The homosexual may or may not have an intact ego. 
21 references.—G. Elias. 

3097. Graham, David T. Cutaneous vascular re- 
actions in Raynaud’s disease and in states of hos- 
tility, anxiety, and depression. Psychosom. Med., 
1955, 17, 200-207.—Changes in the capillaries, 
venules, and arterioles of forearm in each of 19 pa- 
tients at times of emotional reaction during interview 
showed hostility associated with constriction of ar- 
terioles and increased tone of the minute vessels. 
Depression was “associated with constriction . . 
and decreased tone of minute vessels.” These and 
other findings are discussed from the dynamic view- 
point.—L. A. Pennington. 

3098. Haines, William H. Homosexuality. /. 
soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 132-140.—A plan is described by 
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which this problem can be controlled within the 
prison. One aspect of this approach is psychotherapy. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

3099. Henry, George W. (Cornell U. Med. Sch., 
New York.) Punishment. Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 
6(55), 31-42.—There is no hormone therapy or physi- 
cal treatment by which the habitual homosexual can 
be cured. And yet there are few sex variants who 
cannot be helped in their adjustment to society. The 
outcome is most favorable for those who have a sin- 
cere desire to change, and a reasonable degree of 
economic and social security. Punishment does not 
prove to be a helpful aid to rehabilitation. A case 
study is presented in support of this viewpoint.— 
P. E. Johnson. 

3100. Hodge, James R. (U. Hosp., Cleveland, 
O.) The passive-dependent versus the passive- 
aggressive personality. U. S. Armed Forces med. 
J., 1955, 6, 84-90.—“Both syndromes belong to what 
psychiatrists call personality disorders or character 
disorders. These terms imply a course of develop- 
ment from early childhood to the present time, a logi- 
cal progression of events from one point to another, 
so that the current appearance is the result of a char- 
acteristic life history. The character disorder, then, 
has progressed and become fixed in a rigid structure 
over a period of years, and represents an adaptation 
of the person to his environment, or a philosophy of 
life.” Two character sketches are included.—G. H. 
Crampton. 

3101. Holmes, Thomas H., & Ripley, Herbert S. 
(U. Washington, Seattle.) Experimental studies 
on anxiety reactions. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 
921-929.—Stress-induced anxiety, occurring naturally 
or experimentally produced, is presented in a number 
of varied cases in order to show the relevance of 
anxiety to man’s attempt at maintaining homeostasis, 
upset of which provokes adaptive reactions meant to 
restore the equilibrium within the body and between 
the body’s internal and external environment. 63 
references.—N. H. Pronko. 


3102. Kamin, Leon J., Bindra, Dalbir; Clark, 
James W., & Waksberg, Helene. (McGill U., 
Montreal, P.Q., Can.) e interrelations among 
some behavioural measures of anxiety. Canad. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 9, 79-83.—For a dimensional analysis 
of “anxiety,” intercorrelations were found between 
the number of false reactions and the latency of each 
S’s responses on a conditioned discrimination task, 
pain tolerance, time estimation, and manifest anxiety 
on the Taylor Scale. The significant correlations are 
explained in terms of two unrelated variables: avoid- 
ance tendency and general arousal under stress.— 
R. S. Davidon. 

3103. Karpman, Ben. Dream life in a case of 
pyromania. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 44-60.— 
There is strong emphasis on color in the dreams. 
There are many dreams of magic. There are dreams 
repeated 3 to 15 times in one night almost without 
variation. Apart from these 3 features, the 189 
dreams are those we find in the average case of neu- 
rosis.—D. Prager. 


3104. Krauweel, H. J. (Consultatiebureau voor 
Alcoholisme, Amsterdam, Netherlands.) The public 
care of alcoholics in the Netherlands. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 295-312.—Described are the 
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13 consultation bureaus founded and managed by pri- 
vate societies but supported by public funds, heir P 
organization and facilities, the care given the al- 
coholic, relations to Alcoholics Anonymous, and edu- 
caitonal and economic aspects.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3105. Lacey, John I. Conditioned autonomic 
responses in the experimental study of anxiety. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 137-138.—Abstract. 

3106. Lacey, John I., Smith, Robert L., & Green, 
Arnold. (Fels Research Inst., Yellow S rings, 0.) 
Use of conditioned autonomic responses in the 
study of anxiety. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 208- 
217.—By using the Taylor Anxiety Scale in selection 
of college Ss and by having each chain associate for 
15 sec. to each of 40 stimulus words (after 1 of which 
electric shock was applied to the arm), it was found 
the S’s autonomic responses (skin resistance, digital 
blood flow, heart rate) in the rest interval showed un- 
conscious anticipation of shock. This reaction rapidly 
generalized to other words with similar connotations. 
The conditioning curves of unaware (Experiment 1) 
and aware (Experiment 2) Ss differed sharply. 
“Low anxiety Ss condition better but generalize less 
. .. the possibilities of using conditioning in the 
study of unconscious emotional problems are. . 
considerable.” These and other results are discussed 
in relation to the experimental study of clinical con- 
cepts. 19 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

3107. Laszlo, Carl. Notes on various phe- 
‘nomena in male homosexuality. IJnt. J. Sexol., 
1955, 8, 220-225.—Twenty-four “symptoms” are listed 
which may be helpful in therapy and prognosis. On 
the basis of what is known about male homosexuality, 
classification is suggested as to (1) normal “bisex- 
ual” forms, predominantly homo- or hetero-eroticism ; 
(2) inverts; (3) narcissistic estranged; (4) neurotic 
forms; (5) perverted forms (sadomasochists and 
fetichistic homosexuals) ; and (6) onanistic-infantile 
forms. The article also includes a discussion of the 
active and passive attitudes in male homoeroticism. 
86 references.—H. D. Arbitman. 

3108. Levitsky, Abraham. A study of the de- 
fense mechanism of intellectualization. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 628.—Abstract. 

3109, Lewis, Nan A., & Taylor, Janet A. (North- 
western U., Evanston, Jil.) Anxiety and extreme 
response erences. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 
15, 111-116—The Taylor Anxiety Scale and the 
Hunt-Berg Perceptual Reaction Test (PRT) were 
administered to approximately 2000 undergraduate 
students at Northwestern. The Anxiety Scale was 
used to select 129 high and 151 low anxiety Ss. The 
PRT was administered in its usual answer form and 


also in a jumbled form to a group of experimental 
subjects to determine whether a tendency for high 
anxiety Ss to use extreme responses could be attrib- 
uted to an extreme position set or to the extreme 
content of the items. The data obtained supported the 
latter basis —-W. Coleman. 

3110. Lippman, Caro W. Characteristic head- 


ee prolonged use of ergot deriva- 
tives. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 1, 370-273 
Warning is given against a ‘headache resulting from 
ergot iction during its self-administration in mi- 
graine. A method for differentiating the two types of 
headache and treatment of ergot addiction are indi- 
cated.—N. H. Pronko 
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3111. Lépez Ibor, Juan J. (U. Madrid, Spain.) 

Psychiatry and the existential crisis. In Braceland, 
F. J., Faith, reason and modern psychiatry, (see 30: 
3037 ), 65-96.—Anxiety in its two forms, fear of mad- 
ness and fear of death, is always the presentiment of 
nothingness. Nothingness cannot be known—only 
anticipated. Neurotic anxiety is the reaction to the 
threat that the instincts make against the ego, but 
this danger may come from all sides or from none. 
The form anxiety takes depends upon the life history 
of the patient.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3112. Lunn, Villars. The tom limb experi- 
ence in relation to the problem of anosognosia. 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 281-288.—235 am- 
putees studied. For the appearance of the anosog- 
nostic experience a combination of four elements is 
required: (1) a lesion of the interparietal region of 
the minor hemisphere, (2) total loss or severe im- 
pairment of sensibility in the limb involved, (3) total 
cessation or severe disturbances of motor function of 
the involved limb, and (4) varying degree of im- 
pairment of consciousness and general mental de- 
terioration. Anesthesia appears to be a requisite for 
the fictitious kinesthetic sensations while the mental 
deviation is presumably the most important factor 
among the reasons for the denial of the defect per 
se.—D. Prager. 

3113. Mannheim, Julia. Notes on a case of drug 
addiction. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 166-173.— 
Clinical history of female drug addict whose four year 
psychoanalysis was terminated by her death. The 
patient had been sexually seduced by her father in 
childhood and was denied mother love. The con- 
flicts resulting from her traumatic development ex- 
pressed themselves in strong lesbian tendencies which 
were resolved partly through drug addiction.—G. 
Elias. 

3114. Matarazzo, Ruth Gadbois. The effect of 
anxiety level upon motor learning, level of aspira- 
tion, and Wechsler-Bellevue subtest performance. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 877-878.—Abstract. 

3115. Ovesey, Lionel. Pseudohomosexuality, the 
paranoid mechanism, and paranoia. Psychiatry, 
1955, 18, 163-173.—An adaptational theory of the 
paranoid mechanism is proposed as a revision of the 
Freudian theory, that paranoia is a defense against 
homosexual impulses. Clinical material is presented 
to support the hypothesis that the paranoid phenomena 
may derive from dependency and power conflicts, 
manifested in pseudohomosexuality, but actually being 
a nonsexual adaptation to social stimuli—C. T. Bever. 

etc Piercy, Malcolm; Elithorn, Alick; Pratt, 

& Crossk osskey, Margaret. (National Hosp., 
ain ~- Ndi London, Eng.) Anxiety and an 
autonomic reaction to pain. /. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1955, 18, 155-162.—The sudomotor re- 
sponses (GSR) of a group of 36 psychiatric patients 
were studied. S’s were divided into 2 equal groups, 
“less anxious” and “more anxious.” ‘The pain toler- 
ance and GSR to 3 types of stimuli—a deep breath, 
an electric shock, and a warning light—were not sig- 
nificantly different for the 2 groups. When the psy- 
chological responsiveness was considered in relation 
to the physiological responsiveness it was found that 
the former was relatively much greater in the more 
anxious group. Under equal conditions of stress the 
more anxious group were distinguished by a tendency 
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to form anticipatory sets which were accompanied by 
a relatively greater degree of autonomic disturbance.” 
—M. L. Simmel. 

3117. Roberts, David E. On homosexuality. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1955, 6(55), 43-45.—Mental health 
is everyone’s business, and sex variations present a 
challenge for a team approach among the public, the 
legal, psychiatric, social work, and church profes- 
sions. Public morals are essentially related to psychi- 
atry as much as to religion. Sound pastoral counsel- 
ing is needed in every crucial situation of life, from 
birth to death. There are resources in the Jewish- 
Christian tradition for a more effective understand- 
ing of sexuality, and a more humane and healing ap- 
proach to sex variations. This is a preface to a new 
book by George W. Henry, “All the sexes.”—P. E. 
Johnson. 

3118. Rosenman, Stanley. The witch hunter. 
Psychoanalysis, 1954, 3(1), 3-18.—Using the concept 
of the “witch hunter” as one who chases non-existent 
sinners and accuses innocent and virtuous members of 
society, the author seeks to delineate the psychological 
aspects of witchcraft and witch hunting in Western 
European culture. The psychodynamics of the witch 
hunter are quite similar to those of some policemen 
and the antipornography fanatic. The witch hunter 
must act as the inquisitor of others to avoid probing 
his own inner assumptions and fantasies. The witch 
hunter attempts to master the alien and internal power 
that condemns him for crimes the content of which he 
does not consciously know.—L. E. Abt. 

3119. Schachter, M., & Cotte, S. Etude psy- 
chologique d’un groupe d’onychophages 4 la 
lumiére du test de Rorschach. (Psychological 
study of a group of nailbiters as seen in the Rorschach 
test.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, 
No. 25, 82-85.—‘“The Rorschach characteristics of 
164 youthful nailbiters, divided into 3 groups accord- 
ing to their intellectual level, are presented in tabular 
form. Rejections and interpretations in a paranormal 
position were frequent.” English and German sum- 
maries.—H. P. David. 

3120. Schultz, J. D., Rea, E. L., Fazekas, J. F., & 
Shea, James C. (D.C. Gen. Hosp., Washington, 
D. C.) Chlorpromazine in the management of 
acute alcoholic states. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1955, 16, 245-250.—Experience with 164 routine ad- 
missions suggests that the drug gives immediate con- 
trol of motor excitement and nausea, and contributes 
to relief of tension and anxiety—W. L. Wilkins. 

3121. Scott, W. Clifford M. A note on blather- 
ing. Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 348-349.—Ex- 
plains what is meant by blathering and suggests that 
the term be given to a specific early oral, libidinal ac- 
tivity with which significant fantasies may be con- 
nected.—G. Elias. 

3122. Shagass, Charles. (McGill U., Montreal, 
QOue., Can.) Anxiety, depression, and the photi- 
cally driven electroencephalogram. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 3-10.—Longitudinal study 
of 2 nonpatient Ss “for several months” showed, just 
as for groups of psychiatric patients, that “significant 
relationships between the affective state and photic 
driving” exist. Anxiety was associated wtih faster 
rates while depression was linked with slower. “Some 
evidence” suggested a quantitative relationship be- 
tween the driving response index and the intensity 
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of the affect as described by the S. Results are dis- 
cussed in relation to neurophysiological theory.—L. 
A. Pennington. 

3123. Shagass, Charles. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Que.) Differentiation between anxiety and de- 
pression by the photically activated electroen- 
cephalogram. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 41-46. 
—A series of 134 psychiatric patients and 29 control 
subjects was studied in order to determine whether 
the EEG response to intermittent photic stimulation 
was quantitatively different in different emotional 
states. The differential results are discussed and 
interpreted.—N. H. Pronko. 

3124. Socarides, Charles W. A clinical note on 
the Isakower phenomenon. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 
42, 95-98.—Genetically, the Isakower phenomenon 
(hallucinatory revival of the breast), dream screen, 
and blank dreams reproduces impressions of the small- 
est baby when at the breast. A case is reported indi- 
cating the [sakower phenomenon as a defense against 
a painful conflict. As the patient became more awake, 
the fantasy of a large penis attacking him was 
resolved by the appearance of a less threatening (de- 
fensive) situation of maternal “bliss” —D. Prager. 

3125. Stewart, David A. (Dept. Health and Soc. 
Services, Fredericton, N. B.) The dynamics of fel- 
lowship as illustrated in Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1955, 16, 251-262.—Fellow- 
ship dynamics is an extension of empathy, involving 
the process of identification, object-choice, object- 
love, and reidentification. Psychotherapy described 
as fellowship dynamics requires an ideal and a re- 
ligious activity. Empathy is an act of insightful 
transference.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3126. Stokvis, Berthold, & Stein, R. G. Die 
Erforschung des infantilen Psychotraumas mittels 
des Rorschachtestes. (Investigation of infantile 
psychic trauma by means of the Rorschach test.) 
Beih. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 
116-119.—Rorschach protocols of 4 groups of 25 
children each were examined: Jewish war orphans 
with or without behavior problems, and non-orphans 
with or without behavior problems. Results indicated 
that sudden traumatic events (loss of parents) tend to 
damage the personality structure by inducing fixation 
and retardation. English and French summaries.— 
H. P. David. 

3127. Strauss, E. B., & Stevenson, W. A. H. 
(St. Bartholomew's Hosp., London, Eng.) Use of 
dehydroisoandrosterone in iatric practice. J. 
Neurol. Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1955, 18, 137-144.— 
The authors present “a selected group of 11 patients 
who, irrespective of age, exhibited constitutional im- 
maturity (especially at the emotional level) and who 
appeared to be inadequate but not psychotic” treated 
with dehydroisoandrosterone for varying periods of 
time. In 6 cases the response to very small doses 
was rapid, in 5 cases more delayed. Patients noticed 
“increased confidence, an urge to activity, improve- 
ment in libido, increasing interest and awareness of 
the environment, and an ability to deal with situations 
pe had defeated them in the past.".—M. L. Sim- 
mel. 

3128. Stumper, E. The modified Szondi Test in 
male homosexuality. II. IJnt. J. Sexol., 1955, 8, 
228-229.—This article mentions the “Thematic Ap- 
perception-Test of Szondi which requires only one 
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hour.” No reference is given, but it is probable that 
this is the L-Test modification of the Szondi by 
Laszlo. Three cases of exhibitionism are presented 
with findings on the Szondi, and with a discussion of 
psychological factors in operation in each particular 
case.—H. D. Arbitman. 

3129. Weiss, Joseph; Rogers, Estelle; Darwin, 
Miriam R., & Dutton, Charles E. A study of girl 
sex victims. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 1-27.—Dep- 
rivation, rejection of the child by the mother, and 
inconsistent attitudes of the mother to the child do 
not specifically favor acting out of the child’s sexual 
impulses, but make for generally poor control of im- 
pulses in the child. Specific factors predisposing the 
child to sexual acting out are intense sexual stimula- 
tion of the child by the parents and conflict within 
one parent or disagreement between the parents over 
the child’s expression of sexual impulses.—D. Prager. 


3130. Williams, Griffith W., & Degenhardt, Eliza- 
beth T. (Rutgers U., New Brunswick, N. J.) Par- 
uresis: a survey of a disorder of micturition. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 19-29.—Paruresis was de- 
fined as the difficulty or impossibility of initiating the 
flow of urine in the presence of others. It was found 
to exist in 14% of a large number of normal college 
students. It was concluded that there exists no rela- 
tionship between paruresis and sex pathology or with 
motor automatisms such as tics or stuttering. How- 
ever, paruresis is a determining factor in many per- 
sonality characteristics such as persistent lateness or 
social withdrawal.—M. J. Stanford. 

Com- 


3131. World Health Organization. Expert 
mittee. Alcohol and alcoholism. World Hith Org. 
tech. Rep. Ser., 1955, No. 94, 14 p.—The Expert 
Committee reports a tendency “to deal with alcoholism 
on the social welfare level rather than within the 
framework of public health.” Basic ideas about the 
problems of alcoholism are clarified by an interdis- 
ciplinary approach. Differences in drinking habits 
and alcoholic behavior are observed and significant 
variations in drinking patterns in different countries 
noted.—J. C. Franklin. 


(See also abstracts 2083, 2455, 2477, 2617, 2785, 
2914, 2934, 3151, 3324) 
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3132. Froeschels, Emil. Present-day psychology 
of speech. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychol- 
ogy, (see 30: 1823), 771-796.—The classical trends 
in speech pathology are critically examined, some 
recent medical and non-medical contributions ex- 
plained and a resolution of conflicts between them is 
attempted. 37 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


3133. Hagspihl, K. (Diisseldorfer Strasse 33a, 
Berlin, Germany.) Analytische Psychotherapie 
eines jugendlichen Stotterers und Exhibitionisten. 
(Analytic psychotherapy with a young stutterer and 
exhibitionist.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3(1), 6-11.—This is the first of two articles 
giving a detailed case history of a 16-6 year old boy 
who was treated analytically for stuttering and ex- 
hibitionism over a period of 1.5 years.—E. Schwerin. 


3134. Hecaen, H., Bell, M.-B.. & Roger, A. 
L’aphasie de conduction. (Conduction aphasia.) 
Encéphale, 1955, 44, 170-195.—A case of conduction 
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aphasia is reported, the general syndrome is de- 
scribed and the various theories which have been 
advanced to account for the condition are reviewed. 
—A. L. Benton. 

3135. Jakobson, Roman. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Aphasia as a linguistic problem. 
In Werner, H., On expressive language, (see 30: 
2823), 69-81.—Jakobson begins by pointing out that 
aphasia can exhibit the loss or redistribution of one 
or more specific features of the patient’s linguistic 
code, e.g. intonation, vowel length, etc., and urging 
careful linguistic study of aphasic productions. He 
then proposes a two-fold classification of aphasic dis- 
orders. “Similarity disorder” is impaired ability to 
equate symbols and to select words freely; the pa- 
tient’s thinking is characterized by metonymy. “Con- 
tiguity disorder” is impaired ability to propositionize, 
follow a context, and combine words into larger lin- 
guistic units; there is an increased tendency to use 
metaphor.—J. B. Carroll. 


3136. Johnson, Wendell. (U. lowa, lowa City.), 
& Leutenegger, Ralph R. (Eds.) Stuttering in 
children and adults. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1955. xviii, 472 p. $5.00.—Part I 
contains a historical and theoretical summing up of 
30 years research effort . Part II contains findings 
concerning onset and early development of stuttering. 
Parts III to VII contain reports on a variety of re- 
search studies of stuttering. Part VIII covers ap- 
proaches to therapy. 418-item bibliography.—R. 
Schaef. 

3137. Katz, Leo. Learning and ge in 
aphasic patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 876- 
877.—Abstract. 

3138. Kessler, Howard E. Speech problems of 
elderly denture wearers. Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 339- 
341.—Such defective speech is best handled by co- 
operative effort of speech therapist, dentist, physician, 
and orthodontist.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

3139. Moncur, John P. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Symptoms of maladjustment differentiat- 

stutterers from non-stutterers. Child 


ing young 

Develpm., 1955, 26, 91-96.—Child stutterers show 
“more symptoms of maladjustment” than do non- 
stutterers, tending to be “very nervous,” enuretic, 
subject to nightmares, relatively aggressive, “fussy” 
eaters, and in need of disciplinary action more often. 
—L. S. Baker. 


3140. Pichot, Pierre J. Problems of language 


disturbance in cerebral “dysfunction.” Acta psy- 


chol., 1955, 11, 166-167.—Abstract. 

3141. Reitan, Ralph M. (J/ndiana U. Med. Cen- 
ter, Indianapolis.) The ormance of aphasic, 
non-aphasic, and control subjects on the Ror- 
schach Test. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 199-212.— 
Few statistically significant differences were found 
in comparing the quantitative Rorschach Test scores 
in the aphasic, non-aphasic, and control subjects. 
The latter, however, had significantly fewer “signs” 
of brain injury than the brain-injured groups, but 
in this respect there was still little difference between 
the aphasic and non-aphasic subjects. The paucity of 
significant differences in intergroup comparisons was 
interpreted as suggestive that the Rorschach Test is 
not dependent upon a high level of verbal fluency for 
the results obtained with its use.-—M. J. Stanford. 
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Crime & DELINQUENCY 


3142. Arther, Richard O. Blood pressure rises 
on relevant questions in lie detection—sometimes 
an indication of innocence not J. crim. Law 
Criminol., 1955, 46, 112-115. ly by proper in- 
terrogation procedures and by the application of 
specified criteria can the expert differentiate between 
guilt and innocence of the S’s rise in blood pressure 
during the test—L. A. Pennington. 


3143. Berliner, Arthur K. Some aspects of 
mental abnormality in relation to crime. J. crim. 
Law Criminol., 1955, 46, 67-72.—The factors of 
motivation and stress, along with aspects of the 
anxiety theory, are discussed in relation to criminal 
acts.—L. A. Pennington. 


3144. Bloch, Herbert A. (St. Lawrence U., Can- 
ton, N. Y.) Social pressures of ement to- 
ward sexual deviation. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 112- 
125.—A sociological analysis of the prison setting in 
conjunction with study of the inmate’s personality 
structure depicts the distinction between manifest and 
latent functions of the prison with attendant conflict 
and degrees of “prisonization,” all reflected in the 
inmate’s social and sexual adjustments. The current 
trend toward resignation to the sex problem in prison 
is deplored and suggestions are made toward more 
enlightened management.—L. A. Pennington. 


3145. Bonaparte, Marie. The case of Madame 
Lefebvre. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 
148-197.—Dynamically oriented review of the life 
history and related facts of the 60-year old French- 
woman who, in 1925, murdered her pregnant daughter- 
in-law. The Oedipal nature of the crime is developed 
with the conclusion reached that, contrary to judg- 
ment at the famous trial, the defendant was suffering 
from a psychosis “of revindication."—L. A. Pen- 
nington. 

3146. Bonnard, Augusta. Die Metapsychologie 
der Gestindnisse in den russischen Prozessen. 
(The metapsychology of confessions in the Russian 
court trials.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 9, 230-239.— 
German translation of paper published in Jnt. J. Psy- 
choanal., 1954, 35, 208-213, (see 29: 2738). 

3147. Brauer, Elsa. (Strasse 181, Berlin-Rudow, 
Germany.) Erfahrungen als Fiirsorgerin mit kri- 
mineller Grosstadtjugend. (Experiences of a social 
worker with juvenile delinquents in urban areas.) 
Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 1954, 3(1), 18- 
24.—Although a stable family background does not 
always preclude anti-social behavior, there are fewer 
repeaters among juvenile offenders whose parents 
show some interest in them. Illustrative case his- 
tories are given, and the backgrounds and motiva- 
tions leading to juvenile crimes are discussed.—E. 
Schwerin. 


3148. Brownell, Samuel M. (U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.). inquen 
important problem in education. Sch. Life, 1954, 
36, 52-53.—A statement on the problem made before 
the Senate Subcommittee on the Study of Juvenile 
Delinquency in the U. S. Measures proposed are 
small classes, adequately prepared teachers, psycho- 
logical, medical and social services and better 4 and 
professional teamwork in developing better schools.— 
E. M. Bower. 
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3149. Conn, Jacob H. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Treatment of symptomatic Pry 
chopathy. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 
111-136.—Using Karpman’s clinical description of 
psychopathic personality, the author describes by re- 
course to case report accompanied by therapeutic- 
hour recordi (1 case was studied for 20 years) 


his “completely patient-centered” approach to the 
antisocial secondary psychopath. e therapeutic 
goal is “toward gradual self tance ... it is not 


a matter of making conscious the unconscious but 
of the patient being willing to verbalize the con- 
scious.” The use of the “Play Interview” is also de- 
scribed as a useful tool in differentiating in antisocial 
children between essential and symptomatic psychop- 
athy. “The description of a patient’s anti-social 
behavior is of no value in determining” this distinc- 
tion. 14 references.—L. A. Pennington. 

3150. de Vincentis, G., & Ferracuti, F. (U. 
Rome, Italy.) Preliminary in tions by means 
of the Rorschach test and other — tech- 
Se oe 2 of sexual offenders. Beih. 
Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 151- 
155.—“The authors studied 5 sexual offenders at the 
Rome Criminological Center. The Rorschach pro- 
tocols of these subjects gave no proof of the existence 
of a Rorschach pattern for sexual criminals. The 
criminogenetic process could be investigated in a 
better way by means of other projective techniques, 
such as the TAT, the Rosenzweig P-F, etc.”—H. P. 
David. 

3151. Ellis, Albert. Masturbation. J. soc. Ther., 
1955, 1, 141-143—Reasons why masturbation has 
been “officially banned and severely punished in 
American prisons” are historically traced. EEmpha- 
sis is placed upon the underlying psychodynamics 
rather than upon the act per se—L. A. Pennington. 

3152. Flik, Gotthilf. Untersuchungen iiber den 
Einfluss des Films auf kriminell gewordene Jugend- 
liche. (Investigations on the ice of the movie 
upon youth turned criminal.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 
5, 1-21.—179 juvenile delinquents ranging from 14 
to 21 years of age were asked by questionnaires about 
the influence of their attendance of movies upon their 
crimes. The questionnaire contained 17 questions 
asking about frequency of their attendance, about their 
visits to operas, legitimate theaters, about their pref- 
erence for tobacco or movie, about the kind of movies 
they favored, etc. One of the conclusions was that 
crime of juveniles was not less before movies came 
into existence. Also the positive aspects of the movie, 
such as ethical and spiritual ones, were stressed. It 
was thought that it was impossible to decide as to 
which of the features was more important, the posi- 
tive or negative ones.—M. J. Stanford. 


3153. Gillett, Myrtle Mann. The medical his- 
tories of some delinquents. Understanding the 
C. hild, 1955, 24, 88-93.—This article is composed of 
nine short case studies of delinquents wherein the 
causes for misbehavior or for crime could not be 
directly ascribed to heredity or environment. The 
author feels that it is time for parents and teachers 
to look for physical causes underlying human be- 
havior. She feels that all we need is our own good 
sense in making the most of the qualities a child 
shows he has and that the role of the “expert” be 
minimized.—L. G. Schmidt. 
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3154. Glaser, Daniel. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) A 
reconsideration of some parole prediction factors. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 335-341. 

3155. Glaser, Daniel. Testing correctional de- 
cisions. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 45, 679-684. 
—The case study and actuarial prediction methods 
are compared and a recommendation made that the 
efficiency of both can be increased “if the differences 
between the 2 methods are reduced.” Suggestions 
are made whereby this can be accomplished. —L. A. 
Pennington. 

3156. Gray, Kenneth G. (U. Toronto, Ont., Can.) 
Amnesia in criminal trials. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 
100-107.—A _ review of the causes of amnesia is 
given along with comments aimed at differentiating 
the amnesic from the malingerer. Numerous legal 
cases are cited.—L. A. Pennington. 


3157. Hand, Jack, & Lebo, Dell. Predicting 
the institutional adjustment of delinquent boys. 
J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 45, 694-696.—Admin- 
istration of The California Test of Personality to 116 
delinquent boys led to scores that correlated mean- 
ingfully with author-devised Institutional Adjustment 
Index. It is suggested that The California Test can 


be used to ease the immediate adjustment of incoming 
inmates by reducing the current 30-day observation 
period during which identification of the difficult-to- 
adjust is attempted. The use of the test as a screen- 
ing instrument is discussed.—L. A. Pennington. 


3158. Hartung, Frank E. Methodological as- 
sumption in a social-psychological theory of crimi- 


nality. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 45, 652-661.— 
The thesis is developed that “all normal individuals 
are psychically alike” . . . with significant behavioral 
differences functional in type. A review of theories 
of criminal behavior is given in relation to the thesis. 
—L. A. Pennington. 

3159. Kamm, Robert B. (Drake U., Des Moines, 
la.) Restoration in discipline. Personn. Guid. J., 
1955, 33, 524-526.—“A program which aims at re- 
habilitation of offenders is education in its richest 
sense.” —G. S. Speer. 

3160. Karpman, Ben. Criminal psychodynamics: 
a platform. Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 3- 
100.—The author, introducing a new journal (see 30: 
1930) devoted to the psychodynamic study of crime, 
presents a prolegomenon in which is described the 
present status of psychodynamics and personality 
theory in relation to the criminal as an individual as 
well as the “divergent trends in law and psychiatry.” 
Problems of rapproachement are set forth with refer- 
ence to the interdisciplinary approach. The article, 
consisting of 10 sections, also discusses the specific 
problems of mental deficiency, psychosis, neurosis, and 
psychopathic personality in their relationships to 
criminal behavior. 64-item bibliography.—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3161. Krauweel, H. J. (Consultatiebureau voor 
Alcoholisme, | Amsterdam, Netherlands.) Drinking 

and in the Netherlands. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1955, 16, 290-294.—Histories of 564 inmates 
of common penal institutions showed relation between 
last offense and alcohol in 20% and between former 
offense and alcohol in 10.6%. For 285 inmates of 
psychopathic asylums these percentages were 16.5 and 
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4.2. Sexual delinquencies are apparently less fre- 
quent than other sorts.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3162. McInerney, Charles A. Routine screen- 
ing of c suspects by the polygraph (lie- 
detector) technique. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 
45, 736-742.—Routine use with all suspects is ‘urged. 
Effectiveness is shown by reference to the solution of 
crimes in the Pittsburgh area. Questioning technique 
is described in some detail.—L. A. Pennington. 

3163. Mann, Arthur. Group therapy—irradia- 
tion; a review and analysis. /. crim. Law Crimi- 
nol., 1955, 46, 50-66.—By the use of matched control 
and "experimental groups of male defective delinquents 
in settings in which the therapist was either demo- 
cratic, authoritative, or laissez faire in behavior, it 
was dzmonstrated that group therapy can be success- 
fully used in a prison setting. This finding is dis- 
cussed in relation to theory of group dynamics and 
to the practical problems of probation, institutionaliza- 
tion, and parole.—L. A. Pennington. 


3164. Maughs, nig | B. Criminal psycho- 
pathology. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology 
and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 475-481.—Person- 
ality studies of criminals and their family members 
predominate this review of contributions of the past 
two years to the field of criminal psychopathology. 
11 references—N. H. Pronko. 

3165. Miller, Leonard M. (U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.) Schools—our nation’s 
first line of defense against juvenile delinquency. 
Sch. Life, 1954, 37, 21-22.—Summary of the National 
Conference on Juvenile Delinquency held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 28-30. Among the recommenda- 
tions are reduction of pupil-teacher ratio, more effec- 
tive teacher training in understanding human mo- 
tivation, increased pupil personnel services including 
federal aid for such services where necessary, develop- 
ment of youth participation programs, periodic evalua- 
tion of efforts to reduce juvenile delinquency, special 
groupings for children who cannot adjust to the 
regular program, supervised work-school programs to 
meet the needs of the slow learner and work-learn- 
outdoor experimental schools for teenagers.—E. M. 
Bower. 

3166. New York City Youth Board. (500 Park 
Ave., New York.) Reaching adolescents through 
a court clinic. New York: Author, 1955. 62 p. 
50¢. (NYCYB Memo. No. 3.)—The history, de- 
velopment, functions, procedures, and limitations of 
a psychiatric clinic for adolescents in the New York 
City court system are described from the “adminis- 
trative and technical” viewpoints.—L. A. Pennington. 

3167. Podolsky, Edward. The chemical brew 
of criminal behavior. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 
45, 675-678.—The various roles played by body 
chemistry as a determinant in human behavior are 
discussed and illustrated by recourse to case reports 
on criminal acts—L. A. Pennington. 

3168. Resnick, Joseph. (/ndianapolis (Ind.) Pub- 
lic Schls.) The juvenile delinquent—an explana- 
tion. Educ. Adm. Superv., 1955, 41, 218-223.—The 
problem of the juvenile delinquent is a complex one. 
Many factors operate to produce a particular anti- 
social individual. Delinquent behavior has occurred, 
causes must be sought and needs satisfied. The 
schools should provide a program designed to fill the 
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requirements of these children. Home and community 
need to recognize the problem by working to reduce 
the elements which create emotional insecurity. The 
author gives six general suggestions and explains 
each. The author quotes as an example a particular 
case study of a fourteen year old child—S. M. 
Amatora. 

3169. Rouke, Fabian L. (Manhattan Coll., New 
York.) Shoplifting: its lic motivation. J. 
soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 95-99.—Study during psycho- 
diagnostic evaluation and psychotherapy sessions of 
80 shoplifters indicated the practical and humane value 
of the latter approach as well as uncovering the basic 
motivations (symbolic sexual gratification, means of 
status gain, punishment seeking, revenge).—L. A. 
Pennington. 

3170. Schmideberg, Melitta. (444 Central Park 
West, New York.) aturation and integration of 
the superego in the treatment of delinquents. 
Arch. crim. Psychodynamics, 1955, 1, 101-110.—In- 
asmuch as education rarely fulfills its tasks, “analy- 
sis must take over where education has failed.” The 
thesis is proposed that the superego begins to de- 
velop in infancy and, along with the ego, continues 
to mature throughout life. Brief clinical, illustrative 
material is presented to document the functions of 
analysis in relation to this lifelong maturational proc- 
ess. Specifically, “the superego of criminals is more 
inconsistent than lacking . . . some inconsistencies are 
due to displacements ; some are based on multiple and 
contradictory identifications. No one’s superego can 
be wholly integrated."—L. A. Pennington. 


3171. Schneider, Ernst. Rorschachversuche mit 
Mérdern. (Rorschach protocols of murderers.) Z. 
diagnost. Psychol., 1955, 3, 154-169.—Extensive in- 
dividual analysis of Rorschach and Bero protocols 
of 18 murderers suggests that “murder could be a 
substitute for an epileptic fit, whereby the accumu- 
lated aggressive impulses are directed against another 
person instead of against the subject himself.” The 
author also discusses the relationship of murderous 
impulses to depression, schizophrenia, hysteria, jeal- 
ousy, and fear. [Illustrative clinical data are included. 
English and French summaries.—H. P. David. 

3172. Siegal, Lewis J. On penalizing parents 
for children’s deviant behavior. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 
1, 108-110.—Critical analysis of the current legal 
trend toward holding parents responsible for acts of 
vandalism leads to the conclusion that the approach 
is faulty and revenge oriented.—L. A. Pennington. 

3173. Sjostedt, Elsie Marie. A study of the per- 
sonality variables related to assaultive and ac- 
quisitive crimes. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 881- 
882.—Abstract. 

3174. Smith, Charles E. Prison pornography. 
J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 126-129.—Types, clinical sig- 
nificance, and prison problems aroused by porno- 
graphic material are discussed —L. A. Pennington. 

3175. Venter, H. J. (U. Pretoria, South Africa.) 
Residivisme: ’n vergelykende kriminologiese on- 
dersoek van 200 residiviste en 100 eersteoortreders. 
(Recidivism: juvenile crimes among 200 recidivists 
and 100 first offenders.) J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1954, 
5, 61-71.—“Recidivism mainly occurs in youth and 
early adulthood with a resultant heavy criminal 
weighting in the age group under 30. Recidivists are 
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representative of the poorer human material in which 
mental subnormality, behavior deviations and the 
lesser desirable personality traits occur relatively fre- 
quently. . . . Broken homes occur to a large extent 
among first offenders. Single persons play a particu- 
lar part in crime and its repetition. . . . As youths 
many recidivists were on the streets or in dead-end 
jobs, and as adults they have been forced to accept 
lower paid occupations of the unskilled class.” Ger- 
man and English summary.—N. De Palma. 

3176. Walder, Hans. Die h-Bediirfnisse und 
ihre kriminogene Bedeutung. (The h-needs and 
their criminogenic meaning.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1955, No. 26, 112-128.—The Szondi 
test protocols of 15 criminals, mostly sex offenders, 
are discussed in terms of their diagnostic and dynamic 
value in criminal investigation. Varied constella- 
tions of the homosexual factor (h) appear to be 
particularly meaningful. The individual case ma- 
terials tend to support Szondi’s genetic theories.—H. 
P. David. 

3177. Wattenberg, William W., & Saunders, 
Frank. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) Recidivism 
among girls. /. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 405— 
406.—“‘The records of 427 repeaters were compared 
with those of 655 non-repeaters. Of the items as- 
sociated with repeating, the largest clusters relate to 
friction with parents and with schools. As compared 
to a similar study of boys, repeating among girls was 
linked to a more narrow range of factors. Girls more 
than boys were affected by present relationships 
within the home, particularly those involving their 
mothers.”—L. N. Solomon, 

3178. Zeegers, M. Mens en misdaad. (Man and 
crime.) Baarn: Bosch & Keuning, 1955. 263 p. 
Hfl. 8.50.—After an introductory discussion of the 
concepts of psychopathological abnormality, neurosis 
and hysteria, some more specific problems of forensic 
psychiatry and psychology are elaborated. A num- 
ber of case studies and illustrative material are pre- 
sented together with some test results (tree draw- 
ings). Finally, the relationship between psychiatry 
and the law is extensively discussed—R. H. Hou- 
wink, 

3179. Zuckerman, Stanley B. Sex literature in 
prison. J. soc. Ther., 1955, 1, 129-131.—The nature 
and control of the problem is discussed. The use of 
discussions and constructive activities is advised 
among other methods.—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 1928, 1930, 3091, 3098) 
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3180. Abramson, H. A., Kornetsky, C., Jarvik, 
M. E., Kaufman, M. R., & Ferguson, M. W. (Mt. 
Sinai Hosp., New York.) Lysergic acid diethyl- 
amide (LSD-25): XI. Content analysis of clini- 
cal reactions. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 53-60.—A con- 
tent analysis was made of the symptoms described in 
141 experimental sessions on 31 S’s with LSD-25. 
The symptoms were categorized into a number of 
parameters: neurotic, psychotic, distortions in per- 
ception, euphoria, and dysphoria. Neurotic signs do 
not correlate with the magnitude of dose, while psy- 
chotic signs and distortions in perception do correlate 
with the magnitude of dose. There is an optimum 
dose for euphoria. There is no relationship between 
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number of psychotic symptoms under the drug and to 
a placebo, but there is a slight relationship with neu- 
rotic symptoms. At high doses of LSD-25 S’s who 
manifest the greatest number of neurotic symptoms 
are not necessarily the ones who show the greatest 
number of psychotic symptoms.—R. W. Husband. 


3181. Arieti, Silvano. (State U. Coll. Med., New 
York.) Some aspects of language in schizophrenia. 
In Werner, H., On expressive language, (see 30: 
2823), 53-67.—Schizophrenic language must be stud- 
ied from both the dynamic (motivational) and formal 
viewpoints, the latter being the chief concern of this 
paper. Von Domarus’s principle (that “the schizo- 
phrenic accepts identity based upon identical predi- 
cates”) is a special case of impairment of abstracting 
ability. “In schizophrenia there is a strong tendency 
to abandon common symbols and to revert to signs, 
images and paleosymbols.” In this way schizophrenic 
speech can to some degree be understood—J. B. 
Carroll. 

3182. Astrup, Poul; Ggtzsche, Henning; Ibsen, 
Bjgrn, & Munkvad, Ib. (U. Copenhagen, Den- 


mark.) Investigations into glutamic acid metabo- 
lism in schizophrenics. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 


366-369.—Arterio-venous glutamic acid deficiency is 
found in most schizophrenics studied in a small sam- 
ple—W. L. Wilkins. 


3183. Barsa, Joseph A., & Kline, Nathan S. 
Reserpine in the treatment of psychotics with con- 
vulsive disorders. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 74, 31-35.—Reserpine therapy is reported less 
effective in this group than in those without convul- 
sive seizures. Suggestions are made relative to the 
treatment of the epileptic with reserpine—L. A. 
Pennington. 


3184. Benedetti, G. Die Welt des 

und deren psychotherapeutische Seatnglichuelt 
(The schizophrenic world and its psychotherapeutic 
accessibility.) Schweis. med. Wschr., 1954, 84, 1029- 
1044.—The newly developing psychotherapy with 
schizophrenics centers around “dramatic personifica- 
tions” of the split-off, feared impulses in the “trans- 
ference,” and personal encounter with the patient in 
the sphere of his preverbal, prelogical, bodily experi- 
enced symbolic reality. The therapist “enters” the 
delusional world of the schizophrenic, successively 
personifying the changing forms of his feared im- 
pulses and defenses against them. Thus the patient 
is enabled to work his way out of his previously 
autistic world, limited to fragments of himself and the 
outer world. 3 cases of successful treatment are 
described.—E. W. Eng. 


3185. Bessiére, R,, & Fusswerk, J. “Constitu- 
tion” et “processus” dans la schizophrénie. (Con- 
stitution and ow in schizophrenia. A Rorschach 
study.) Ann. med.-psychol., Paris, 1954, 4, 503-522. 
—After mentioning the Skalweit-Bleuler controversy 
and examining the different approaches to a study 
of the schizophrenic process, the authors propose a 
“deep exploration” by means of the Rorschach and 
narcoanalysis. The patient, a 26-year old schizo- 
phrenic man, is tested a second time after 7 years. 
The records, carefully analysed, show the consolida- 
tion of the pathological process over the years, from 
the confused and anxious state of the initial phase- 
state that the authors compare to the adolescent 
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“crisis”—to the rigid autism and general impoverish- 
ment of chronic schizophrenia. The authors raise the 
question of constitutional and hereditary factors in 
the etiology of this schizophrenic process after a 
traumatic adolescent crisis—-M. D. Stein 

3186. +3 gy Goss, John D., & Denber, 
Herman C. B. Chlorpromazine in the treatment 
of mental illness: a study of 750 patients. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1955, 111, 930.—750 patients of varied 
classification at Manhattan State Hospital were 
treated exclusively with chlorpromazine hydrochlo- 
ride for from 1-5 months. Results show 48 patients 
as discharged and 5 ready for discharge, 48 markedly 
improved, 475 improved and 175 showing no change. 
The questions of relapse rates, maintenance dose and 
methods of controlling side effects are still under 
study. —N. H. Pronko, 

3187. Blek, Libby. (VA Hosp., Canandaigua, N. 
Y.), & Navran, Leslie. Somatic therapy as dis- 
cussed by psychotic patients. /. abnorm. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 50, 394-400.—The verbatim, tape-re- 
corded account of an unrehearsed meeting of a group 
of patients at a neuropsychiatric hospital is pre- 
sented. The patients were brought together to par- 
ticipate in a panel discussion on mental illness as part 
of a public information project. Their reactions to 
somatic treatment methods are included—L. N. 
Solomon. 

3188. Bleke, Robert. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Reward and punishment as determiners of remi- 
niscence effects in schizophrenic and normal sub- 
jects. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 479-498.—Under punish- 
ment conditions schizophrenics with a poor premorbid 
level of adjustment showed more reminiscence effects 
than did schizophrenics with premorbid adequacy or 
nonpsychiatric patients run under reward and punish- 
ment conditions. Under reward conditions the first 
group performed similarly to the other two groups. 
It is hypothecated that the reminiscence in the first 
group was due to interference sets produced by the 
signs of social failure and censure in the situation. 
32 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

3189. Bleuler, M. Research and changes in con- 
cepts in the study of schizophrenia, 1941-1950. 
Bull. Isaac Ray med. Library, 1955, 3, 1-132.—A 
review of the literature on schizophrenia published 
during 1941-1950 highlights theories differing from 
the older concepts of causation and cure. The present 
“holistic” approach to causation integrates the mod- 
ern knowledge of physiological concomitants of emo- 
tions with the general adaptation reaction to stress. 
Consequently, somatic therapy can not be considered 
a specific cure. Rather, physical treatment is re- 
garded as “a stimulus within the framework of the 
general adaptation syndrome, an indirect psycho- 
therapy.” 110l-item general bibliography. (Re- 
printed from Fortschritte der Neurologie, Psychiatrie 


und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1951, 19, 9/10.)—S. M. 
Dominic. 
3190. Bonkalo, A. (U. Toronto, Can.), Lovett 


Doust, J. W., & Stokes, A. B. Physiological con- 
comitants of the phasic disturbances seen in peri- 
odic catatonia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 114- 
122.—Three patients were studied over a 2-year 
period in an attempt to determine the relationship be- 
tween periodic catatonia and the physiological vari- 
ables, electrocortical activity and oxygen metabolism. 
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a findings were noted. These are discussed 
and a hypothesis is proposed to explain the results. 
24 references.—N. H. Pronko. wait: 
3191. Boston Psychopathic Hospital. Ex 
mental psychoses. Sci. Amer., 1955, 192(6), 34-39. 
—6 members of the hospital staff collaborated in a 
report on the personality changes, drawings, and 
physiological changes of normal subjects treated with 
LSD (d-lysergic acid diethylamide)—C. M. Louttit. 


I. 7 eo Calcot baer Ivan, & A Srgei a 
( inois, Chicago seedy ge stg of a 
study of intracellular eed orylations 

phrenia. Amer. J. Psvchiat., 1955, 112, 11-17—A 
biochemical method utilizing incubated ie samples 
from 87 patients were biochemically analyzed and 
compared with results obtained from healthy con- 
trols. The cellular responsiveness of each group as 
well as that of the various types of psychotic patients 
and the diagnostic significance of the test are dis- 
cussed.—N. FE. Pronko. 

3193. Boverman, Maxwell. (Georgetown U., 
Washington, D. C.) A factor in “spontaneous” 
recovery. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1955, 19, 129-134. 
—After 13 months of hospitalization for an acute 
paranoid psychosis, a young male patient made a 
“spontaneous” recovery. Its origin appeared to lie 
in a meaningful but almost obscure relationship be- 
tween the patient and a kindly female attendant. The 
optimum therapeutic situation may be “a person in 
need and accepting, and another person who has the 
necessary basic therapeutic qualities of interest, ac- 
ceptance, lack of pretense and motives of aggrandize- 
ment—to which is added the specialized technical 
knowledge.”—-W. A. Varvel. 

3194. Buck, C. W., Carscallen, H. B., & Hobbs, 
G. E. The relation between oral and rectal tem- 
peratures in schizophrenic subjects. Psychiat. 
Quart., 1955, 29, 28-32.—Oral and rectal tempera- 
tures of 14 schizophrenics before and after prefrontal 
lobotomy differed widely and showed a low grade of 
correlation of temperature readings in the two sites 
as contrasted with 10 normals. After lobotomy the 
difference between rectal and oral temperatures nar- 
rowed while no change was noted in the rectal-oral 
correlation. Further study is needed—D. Prager. 

3195. Charatan, F. B. E., & Bartlett, N. G. 
(Cane Hill Hosp., Coulsdon, Surrey, Eng.) The 
effect of chlorpromazine (“Larga ctil”) on glucose 
tolerance. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 351-353. a 11 
schizophrenics intravenous chlorpromazine delayed 
the expected fall in blood giucose after ingestion of 
50 gm. glucose by mouth—W. L. Wilkins. 

3196. Chatterji, N. N. A new theory of para- 
noia. Samiksd, 1955, 9, 29-62.—Freud’s theory of 
paranoia does not cover all cases. In some cases 
persecutors are persons of the opposite sex or of both 
sexes. If genital identification with mother or 
father fails, the patient develops delusions of persecu- 
tion or jealousy. In delusion formation there is 
oscillation between the desire for life and the desire 
for death. After merging with mother in fantasy, 
some develop delusions of being dead, some develop 
megalomania, and some show delusions of persecution. 


—D. Prager. 
3197. Cohen, Leon. Vocational planning and 
rehospitalization of schizophrenic patients. Dis- 


sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 892-893.—Abstract. 
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3198. Cowden, R. C., Zax, M., & Finney, R. C. 
(V.A. Hosp., Gulfport, Miss.) A note 
on the use of th neuropsychi- 
atric disorders. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 
1955, 73, 700-701.—Study of 12 disturbed patients, 
incl a tally of the number of hydrotherapy re- 
ferrals from their wards, indicated that following 
treatment the number of “pack patients” dropped sig- 
nificantly —L. A. Pennington. 


arteriosclerotics with 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 455-456.—Abstract. 
3200. du Toit, Elizabeth C. M. pom gael ll 
chological of a case of paranoid 
and cal observations on his literary 
Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 1952, No. 
3, 20-22.—Abstract. 

3201. Eickhoff, Louise F. W. Treatment of 
childhood schizo J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 
399-403.—Intensive psychotherapy can undo the 
schizophrenic process in children. Despite the fact 
that such children are handicapped, spiritually re- 
tarded, and the treatment is educational the therapist 
should be a psychiatrist instead of a psychologist, or 
an analyzed therapist working with the psychiatrist. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

3202. Ekstein, Rudolf. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) Vicissitudes of the “internal 
image” in the recovery of a borderline schizo- 
phrenic adolescent. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1955, 
19, 86-92.—The paper attempts “to clarify the eco- 
nomic and dynamic role of the internal image. Stable 
capacity for object cathexis depends on a stabilized 
and integrated internal image of the parent. If such 
early stabilization is threatened . . . , special trans- 
ference problems arise during treatment. . . . The 
oscillating internal image of the parent-therapist fig- 
ures reflects the recovery process in which the sym- 
biotic defense against normal processes of introjection 
and identification gives way to more mature patterns 
of defensive and integrative ego organization.”— 
W. A. Varvel. 
erguson-Rayport, Shir — 
Richard M., & Straus, Erwin The poms 
atric significance of tattoos. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 
29, 112-131.—In their feelings about the tattoo, 
schizophrenic patients reiterate primitive attitudes as 
to its magical significance and potency and at the 
same time express their estrangement from the nor- 
mal world, while personality disorder patients have 
tattoos that express inner conflicts, satisfy inner 
needs, and signify deviation from cultural mores. 
The tattoo is akin to a spontaneous projective test. 
—D. Prager. 

3204. Fitzherbert, Joan. Increase in intelligence 
quotient at onset of schizophrenia: three adoles- 
cent cases. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 191-193. 
—In two child clinics, a total of three early cases of 
schizophrenia were observed in four years. All were 
girls in the early adolescent period. In each case 
there was a very large increase in intelligence test 
score at the time of onset. The implication is that 
associations may be facilitated rather than being 
blocked during the onset phase of schizophrenia. 
Limitations in the basic data are discussed.—C. L. 
Winder. 
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3205. Forster, William (Hosp. Men. Dis., Bran- 
don, Manitoba.), Shultz, Stuart, & Henderson, A. 
L. Combined hydrogenated alkaloids of t in 
senile and arteriosclerotic psychoses. Geriatrics, 
1955, 10, 26-30.—“The effect of combined hydro- 
genated ergot alkaloids on the electroencephalograms, 
electrocardiograms, blood pressure readings, daily be- 
havior, and psychiatric state of 15 cases of senile 
and arteriosclerotic psychoses was investigated. Pa- 
tients were treated alternately with C.H.A.E. and 
placebo, but no clinical, psychometric or psychiatric 
changes were recorded.” 23 references.—R. 
Kuhlen. 

3206. Goldman, Rosaline, & Greenblatt, Milton. 
(Boston Psychopathic Hosp., Mass.) Changes in 
Thematic A ception Test stories paralleling 
changes in clinical status of schizophrenic patients. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 243-249.—A series of 
45 consecutive hospital admissions of cooperative 
acutely ill schizophrenic patients between the ages of 
16 and 40 was tested with the TAT when acutely ill 
and upon discharge from the hospital as improved 
or non-improved. Two psychologists unfamiliar with 
the patients independently rated each pair of stories 
in terms of degree of withdrawal from interpersonal 
relations reflected in them. Results clearly differenti- 
ate cases showing marked improvement from non- 
improved ones. 24 references—N. H. Pronko. 

3207. Greaves, Donald C., Regan, Peter F., III, 
& West, Louis J. An evaluation of subcoma in- 
sulin therapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 135- 


139.—A cautious attitude toward the alleged cure of 
the underlying illness in schizophrenic and affective 


disorders is urged following a discussion of results 
of subcoma insulin therapy as observed in a series of 
159 patients at the Payne Whitney Psychiatric Clinic. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

3208. Harris, A., & Norris, Vera. Expectation 
of life and liberty in patients suffering from func- 
tional psychoses. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 33-47. 
—632 patients with functional psychoses were fol- 
lowed up for 18 yrs. Chance of discharge was high 
for patients during the first yr. but not thereafter. 
An unmistakable schizophrenic picture on first ad- 
mission made the outlook Poor, and such patients over 
age 20 had only a 2 in hance of discharge. Re- 
admission was higher in males. Male readmissions 
spent less time than females outside the hospital be- 
tween first and second admissions. There is a high 
mortality rate for psychotics hospitalized for long 
periods, especially death from TB.—D. Prager. 

3209. Hay, Celestine. (V.A. yo Houston, 
Tex.) Command-automatism and echopraxia to 
television. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 65.—A 
predominantly catatonic case of ‘schizophrenia is de- 
scribed which showed command-automatism and 
echopraxia to television —N. H. Pronko. 

3210. Hirschstein, Ralph. The relationship of 
autonomic nervous system stimulation to be- 
havioral adjustment, change and outcome in 
schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 456.— 
Abstract. 

3211. Hollingshead, August B., & Redlich, Fred- 
erick C. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Social 
stratification and schizophrenia. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1954, 19, 302-306. 
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3212. Hunt, William A. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.), & Arnhoff, Franklyn N. Some 
standardized scales for disorganization in schizo- 
phrenic ing. J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 171- 
174.—50 vocabulary responses and 50 ‘comprehension 
responses from Wechsler-Bellevue and Terman In- 
telligence Scales which were given by schizophrenic 
subjects were presented to clinical psychologists with 
advanced training and experience. From their rat- 
ings on the 7-point scale of disorganization of think- 
ing, scales for rating such disorganization in schizo- 
phrenic patients were developed.—A. J. Bachrach. 


3213. Huston, Paul E., Cohen, Bertram D., & 
Senf, Rita. (State U. lowa, lowa City.) Shifting 
of set and goal orientation in schizophrenia. /. 
ment. Sci., 1955; 101, 344—350.—Two arithmetic tests 
were given to chronic and early schizophrenics, de- 
pressives, and neurotics with and without drugs. 
While schizophrenics performed at a lower level than 
the others the results did not reveal any special 
deficit in ability to shift set or to maintain goal orien- 
tation. It is suggested that the difficulty of schizo- 
phrenics in such tasks may be due to interfering ef- 
fects of personal or affective preoccupations. 20 
references.—W. L. Wilkins. 


3214. Jaco, E. Gartly. (U. Texas, Austin.) The 
social isolation hypothesis and schizophrenia. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 567-577. 

3215. Jost, Kenneth C. (VA Hosp., Danville, 
Ill.) The level of aspiration of schizophrenic and 
normal subjects. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 
315-320.—The performance of normals and schizo- 
phrenics on five selected levels of aspiration variables 
was evaluated for significant differences and examined 
in the light of Hausmann’s earlier findings. The 
differences between the groups are analyzed. Haus- 
mann’s findings, however, could not be reproduced.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

3216. Kay, D. W. K., Roth, Martin, & Hopkins, 
Barbara. ( Graylingwell Hosp, Chichester, Eng.) 
Affective disorders arising in the senium. I. Their 
association with organic cerebral degeneration. /. 
ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 302-316.—Study of 367 consec- 
utive admissions with extensive psychological testing 
as well as other workup suggests that cerebral de- 
generation of the kind found in the senile and ar- 
teriosclerotic psychoses is unlikely to be a causative 


factor of importance in the causation of affective 


psychosis in late life—W. L. Wilkins. 

3217. Leitch, A. Sudden death in insulin coma 
treatment for schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1955, 121, 267-269. 

3218. Mabry, Marie. A study comparing the 
language characteristics of scattered and non- 
scattered schizophrenics with normals. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 457-458.—Abstract. 


3219. Mette, A. Bemerkungen zur Symptomatik 
und Theorie der Sprachverwirrtheit bei Schizo- 
phrenie. (Remarks on the symptomatology and 
theory of speech-confusion in schizophrenia.) Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 65-75. 
—With reference to clinical experience with the 
speech disturbances of schizophrenic patients, pathog- 
nomic and theoretic aspects are discussed comparing 
the views of older German authors with the newly 
developed investigations and conclusions of Soviet 
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psychiatrists following the teaching of Pavlov. 39 
references. Russian summary.—C. 7. Bever. 


3220. Mettler, Fred A. Perceptual capacity, 
functions of the corpus striatum, and schizo- 
phrenia. Psychiat. Quart., 1955, 29, 89-111.—“.. . 
in schizophrenia the function of the striatum is dis- 
turbed either as the result of constitutional inade- 
quacy, lesion, metabolic failure or intoxication, or 
some combination of these causes.” ... “because of 
such dysfunction, perceptual capacity is disturbed 
in such a manner as to render it difficult or impossible 
for the young sufferer to establish contact with 
reality. In the case of the older person a gradual 
dissolution between real external, and personally-pro- 
duced internal, existence occurs ... by constant 
monitoring comparisons.” . “while this point of 
view may be regarded as organically oriented, it 
allows for the acceptance and utilization of the ob- 
jective data amassed by the dynamically-oriented 
psychiatrists.” 44 references.—D. Prager. 

3221. Nadeau, Guy; Rouleau, Yves; Delage, 
Jean; Coulombe, Maurice, & Bouchard, Marcel. 
Physiologic patterns suggested by the treatment of 
schizophrenic patients with histamine. J. clin. exp. 
Psychopath., 1955, 16, 85-103.—The research at- 
tempted to appraise homeostatic disturbances and re- 
adjustments in 41 of a group of 100 schizophrenic 
patients using insulin tolerance tests. All the patients 
submitted to a 30 day course of histamine therapy 
using the Sackler technique. The results indicated 
that histamine in high dosage could promote homeo- 
static readjustments, particularly during the phase of 
adrenocortical hyperactivity encountered at the start 
of a psychosis. 30-item bibliography.—S. Kavruck. 

3222. Ota, Yukio; Mukai, Torayoshi, & Gotoda, 
Katsumi. (Osaka City Med. Sch., Japan.) Studies 
on the relationship between psychotic symptoms 
and sexual cycle. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 
8, 207-217.—Studies of the relationship of psychotic 
manifestations and the menstrual cycle are briefly re- 
viewed. The author presents six cases whose psychi- 
atric observation was supplemented by frequent gyn- 
ecological examination. “The Ist case [schizophre- 
nia] got excited repeatedly only during the luteal 
phase of the cycle, [and was] successfully treated 
with the administration of estrogenic hormone. The 
2nd case [schizophrenia] fell into a stuporous state 
at both menarche and the subsequent ovulation. The 
3rd case, moronic and unstable psychopathy, has 
shown repeatedly severe manic excitement only dur- 
ing menstrual flow. ...2 cases support the con- 
clusion that a periodic psychosis in sexually active 
women is not necessarily correlated with a sexual 
cycle. One case of schizophrenia got well during 
periods of pathological uterine bleeding.” 22 ref- 
erences.—M. L. Simmel. 

3223. Owen, Margaret. (985 5th Ave., New 
York.) Over-identification in the schizophrenic 
child and its relationship to treatment. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 223-229.—The syndrome of 
over-identification in schizophrenic children is defined ; 
some of the problems it presents in therapy and means 
of dealing with it constructively for the child are de- 
scribed.—N. H. Pronko. 

3224. Parr, Denis. (St. George’s Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Diagnostic problems in pre-senile dementia 
illustrated by a case of Alzheimer’s disease proven 
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histologically during life. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 
387-390.—A case shows how biopsy may confirm 
diagnosis.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3225. Pichot, Pierre. (Hépital Sainte-Anne, Paris, 
France.) Language disturbances in cerebral dis- 
ease; concept of latent aphasia. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 74, 92-96.—Administration 
of the Binois-Pichot vocabulary test and Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices test to 27 arteriosclerotic and 
to 25 senile demented patients indicated “distinctive 
patterns of psychologic test performance” for each of 
the 2 groups. These distinctions are described and 
the concept of latent aphasia developed to account 
for the differences. The results are next considered 
with reference to “deterioration scales” where “the 
underlying assumptions . . . are in need of revision.” 
—L. A. Pennington. 

3226. Polatin, Phillip; Lesse, Stanley, & Harris, 
Meyer M. The use of large doses of cortisone in 
schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 280- 
281.—Abstract and discussion. 

3227. Rinker, Max; Hyde, Robert W., Solomon, 
Harry C., & Hoagland, Hudson. Experimental 
psychiatry II. Clinical and physio-chemical ob- 
servations in experimental osis. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 111, 881-895.—More than 100 volun- 
teer males and females were administered LSD (the 
diethylamide of d-lysergic acid) by mouth in an ex- 
perimentally produced psychosis. Clinical, psycho- 
logical, physiological and biochemical evidence is of- 
fered for the involvement of the adrenalin system in 
behavior so produced. Theoretical considerations are 
given to the possibility of an enzymatic adrenalin 
basis of schizophrenia and other psychoses. 45 ref- 
erences.—N. H. Pronko. 

3228. Roberts, Bertram H., & Myers, Jerome K. 
(Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) Schizophrenia in 
the youngest male child of the lower middle class. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 129-134.—The study 
reported here is part of a larger investigation of the 
relationship between social stratification and psy- 
chiatric disorder. Several theoretical ideas emerging 
from the statistical findings of psychiatric disorder in 
metropolitan New Haven were explored through a 
controlled case survey discussed under methods, find- 
ings and the syndrome. 28 references—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3229. Robinson, Hal B. (V.A. Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) One aspect of perceptual distortion in 
schizophrenia. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 500.—Abstract. 

3230. Rosenfeld, Herbert A. Zur Psychoanaly- 
tischen Behandlung akuter und chronischer Schiz- 
ophrenie. (The psychoanalytic treatment of acute 
and chronic schizophrenia.) Psyche, Heidel., 1955, 
9, 161-171.—German translation of paper, (see 29: 
2830). 

3231. Roth, Martin. (Graylingwell Hosp., Chich- 
ester, Eng.) The natural history of mental dis- 
order in old age. J. ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 281-301. 
—Turn of the century classifications of mental dis- 
orders of old age are regarded as inadequate. Case 
records of 450 patients were studied and classified 
into five defined diagnostic groups: affective psy- 
chosis, senile psychosis, late paraphrenia, acute con- 
fusion, and arteriosclerotic psychosis, and each of 
these showed distinctive pattern at followup in out- 
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come described as in or out of the hospital or dead. 
Affective psychosis, late paraphrenia, and acute con- 
fusion are not related to the main causes of progres- 
sive dementia in old age. Psychological tests on 170 
placed the affective and paraphrenic groups into an 
almost wholly distinct distribution from the senile 
psychotics. 20 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3232. Sano, Isamu. (Osaka U., Japan.) ae 
die kalte Millon-Reaktion beim schizo 
Formenkreis und den Trager derselben. (The cold 
Millon-Reaction in schizophrenic patients and _ its 
carrier.) Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 8, 218- 
231.—2665 urine examinations of 1861 adult subjects, 
including 860 schizophrenics, yielded positive cold 
Millon reactions in less than 5% of the normals and 
about 50% of the schizophrenics. The carrier of the 
cold Millon reaction was shown to be indosulfuric 
acid. 19 references —M. L. Simmel. 

3233. Scoville, W. B. (Hartford Hosp., Conn. mn)» 
& Ryan, V. Gerard. Orbital undercutting in the 
aged. Y "Limited lobotomy in the treatment of psy- 
choneuroses and depressions in elderly persons. 
Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 311-317.—Orbital undercuttin 
in 20 patients over 65 resulted in 7 clinical cures, 1 
instances of marked improvement, and 3 of moderate 
improvement. When compared with a younger group, 
it was apparent that older patients do as well or 
better, a finding at variance with previous concepts 
and raising the question of the true relationship be- 
tween age and mental disease.—R. G. Kuhlen. 

3234. Sem-Jacobsen, C. W., Petersen, M. C., 
Lazarte, J. A.. Dodge, H. W. Jr., & Holman, C. B. 
(Rochester State Hosp., Minn.) Electroenc 
graphic rhythms from the depths of the frontal 
lobe in 60 otic patients. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1955, 7, 193-210.—Serial electrographic re- 
cordings were made from clinically implanted depth 
electrodes in the frontal lobes of 60 psychotic patients 
under varied conditions, such as mental activity, 
sleep, anesthesia, and various types of stimulation. A 
variety of rhythms and wave forms was observed 
which were often not visible in the scalp derivations. 
—R. J. Ellingson. 

3235. Senf, Rita (State U., lowa, lowa City.), 
Huston, Paul E., & Cohen, Bertram D. 
deficit in schizophrenia and with 
J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, 383-387.—“To 
study schizophrenic thinking, three tests . . . were 
given to four groups of patients: chronic schizo- 
phrenic, early schizophrenic, depressive, and neu- 
rotic. These tests were given without and with intra- 
venous sodium amytal and benzedrine sulfate. .. . 
Two general effects of the drugs are suggested: (a) 
a facilitating effect when increased verbal responsive- 
ness is beneficial to the score, and (b) an as 
effect when a highly precise response is required. 
Reduced self-reference under drugs also tends to im- 
prove the schizophrenic’s scores.—L. N. Solomon. 

3236. , Melitta. and psycho- 
somatic "Int. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 320- 
327.—Discusses case of patient with leg ‘ulcers to 
show that the mainspring for the patient’s illness was 
the psychosomatic relationship she had established 
with her mother in early life. As a result of this 
relationship, the patient developed the mechanism of 
denial in dealing with her destructive impulses. 
Analysis helped her by bringing her impulses under 
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ego control, helping her accept them, and leading her 
to more mature levels of personality development. 
21 references.—G. Elias. 

3237. Taulbee, EarlS. The use of the Rorschach 
test in evaluating the intellectual levels of func- 
tioning in schizophrenics. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 19, 
163-169. aisabeak indicators of intelligence (R, 
Z, M, W, and F%), considered individually or col- 
lectively, failed to correlate significantly with the 
Wechsler-Bellevue IQ in 60 hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics. Estimates of intelligence from the Rorschach 
by twelve experienced clinical psychologists also 
failed. The author concludes: “. . . estimates of in- 
telligence should not be made from the Rorschach test 
records of schizophrenics.”—A. R. Jensen. 

3238. Tscholakow, Kirill. Zur pathophysio- 
logischen Analyse einiger Friihsymptome der 
Schizophrenie. (On the physio- thologic analysis 
of some early symptoms in schizophrenia.) Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 97-101.— 
The symptoms of “alteration” and “depersonalization” 
in early schizophrenia weaken the capacity for ad- 
justment. “Perplexity” and confusion follow and 
frequently induce feelings of “vital anxiety”. Psycho- 
pathologic explanations have failed to provide ade- 
quate understanding. Physio-pathologic analysis links 
the developing disease process with disturbances of 
the analytic and synthetic functions of the cortical 
analysers. Spatial and temporal orientation is im- 
paired and paraperceptions result in feelings of “alter- 
ation” and “depersonalization.” Paraperceptions are 
replaced in the further course of illness by illusions 
and hallucinations.—C. T. Bever. 

3239. Vanggaard, Thorkil. A discussion of the 

principles of the oriented 
Acta psychiat., 


psychotherapy of 

Kbh., 1955, 30, 507-527.—Discussion centered around 
the establishment of contact with the patient by af- 
fectionate and by aggressive responses of the thera- 
pist, interpretations of dynamics and of content, per- 
sonal qualifications of the therapist, and the prospect 


of a final cure. Altho the prospect of a final cure in 
a strict sense is questi e, the possibility of a so- 
cial readjustment of schizophrenic patients by psycho- 
analytically founded psychotherapy seems established 
beyond doubt. 22 references.—D. Prager. 

3240. Vraa-Jensen, G. Cerebral changes in cer- 
tain presenile and senile Acta psychiat., 
Kbh., 1955, 30, 375-383.—The neuropathological find- 
ings in Pick’s disease, Alzheimer’s disease, senile 
dementia, and arteriosclerotic psychosis are reviewed. 
It is extremely difficult to demonstrate a relationship 
between structural changes and given morbid features 
of the psychic condition. Mental changes are caused 
by the breakdown of nerve cells related to primary, 
hereditary properties of the nerve cells or to secondary 
changes caused by vascular or other factors unknown 
at present. A number of problems within the neuro- 
pathology of senile and presenile psychoses are still 
awaiting their solution.—D. Prager. 

3241. Wertheimer, Michael. (Wesleyan U 
dletown, Conn.) The differential satiability of 
schizophrenic and normal subjects: a test of a de- 
duction from the theory of after-effects. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 291-299.—The hypothesis 
that schizophrenic S’s should be less “satiable” than 
normal individuals was tested by means of a visual 
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figural after-effect technique. The data showed that 
schizophrenic males demonstrated smaller figural 
after-effects than did normal controls. It is suggested 
that this result adds weight both to the satiation 
theory of figural after-effects and to the hypothesis 
of lowered metabolic efficiency in schizophrenia. 20 
references.—M. J. Stanford. 


(See also abstracts 2075, 2596, 2717, 2928, 3058) 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


Curt. Beziehungen zwischen 
efiige und Neurose. (Relationships 
between social structure and neurosis.) Psyche, 
Heidel., 1955, 9, 81-89—The American cultural 
anthropologists have shown how neuroses may stem 
from cultural conflicts. 
neurosis in modern society is the constant change and 
increased complexity resulting in excessive demands 
on persons at the same time it jeopardizes the con- 
ditions necessary for the development of self-trust 
in children. The failure of adequately binding norms 
results in either or both partial inhibitions and ex- 
pressions of impulses with vague feelings of guilt. 
Yet at the same time this situation that requires so 
much in the way of personal decision is also the 
condition of freedom. It is necessary to develop the 
kind of education that will enable children to use this 
freedom without falling into neurosis—E. W. Eng. 
3243. Delay, Jean; Buisson, Jean-Francois, & 
Henne, Michel. Hystérie et kleptomanie. (Hys- 
teria and kleptomania.) Encéphale, 1955, 44, 239- 
253.—The clinical literature on kleptomania is re- 
viewed and a new case is reported. The association 
of kleptomania with organic deteriorative states, men- 
tal deficiency and, particularly, hysteria is emphasized. 
29 references.—A. L. Benton. 

3244. Digo, R., & Missenard, A.-R. Apercu 
psychopathologique sur les névroses traumatiques 
dans le personnel navigant de l’aviation. (Psycho- 
pathologic survey of traumatic neuroses in aviation 
personnel.) Hyg. ment., 1955, 44, 1-18.—Various 
types of psychoneurotic disorder occurring in aviation 
personnel are described and discussed. Five case re- 
ports.—A. L. Benton. 


3245. Diihrssen, A. Die Problematik der 
Zwangsneurose an Hand von Kinderfillen. (The 
problem of compulsion neurosis as based on cases of 
children.) Prax. Kinderpsychol. Kinderpsychiat., 
1954, 3(1), 1-5.—The causes and effects of com- 
pulsion neurosis are discussed. The assumption that 
it dates back to the second and third year is made and 
it is hypothesized that the development of compulsion 
neurosis is facilitated by exposure of the child to a 
punitive environment during these early years. An 
illustrative case history is given—E. Schwerin. 


3246. Goldin, S.. & McDonald, J. E. (Runwell 
Hosp., Wickford, Essex, Eng.) The Ganser state. 
J. ment. Sct., 1955, 101, 267-280.—Review of the 
literature and analysis of one case with extensive 
psychological testing lead to definition of the state 
as an uncommon, hysterical disturbance of conscious- 
ness of short duration and fluid character, marked by 
approximate and ridiculous responses to questions, 
corresponding to the layman’s notion of madness. 
Disorientation and lack of insight are characteristic. 


3242. Bondy, 


Another source of increased . 
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Most of the cases reported in English have not been 
Ganser state at all. 35 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3247. Granger, G. W. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Dark adaptation in neurotic patients. J. 
ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 354-362.—20 neurotics were 
compared with normals with neurotics having higher 
thresholds at all points of the rod adaptation curve; 
there may be some relationship to particular neurotic 
diagnostic category.—W. L. Wilkins. 

3248. Malmo, Robert B., & Smith, A. Arthur. 
(McGill U., Montreal, P.Q., Can.) Forehead ten- 
sion and motor irregularities in psychoneurotic pa- 
tients under stress. J. Pers., 1955, 23, 391 — 
The purpose was to find a tensional measure which 
would discriminate between controls and psycho- 
neurotics as to motor irregularity. Frontalis muscle 
proved to be by far the best discriminator even though 
the headache-prone patients were excluded. Why this 
muscle is so superior is a question for further support. 
24 references.—M. O. Wilson. 


3249. Masserman, Jules H., & Pauncz, Arpad. 
The neuroses. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neu- 
rology and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 496-509.—The 
on headings indicate the range of coverage 
of the 82 references reviewed herein: etiology; diag- 
nosis; research studies; somatic dysfunctions in the 
neuroses; military psychiatry and therapy of the 
neuroses.—N. H. Pronko. 

3250. Parcheminey, G. Exposé d’un cas d’hys- 
térie. (Report of a case of hysteria.) Encéphale, 
1954, 43, 53.—The case of a young woman with 
epileptiform seizures, endocrine disturbances, and a 
skin disorder of an hysterical nature is described. 
Psychoanalytic treatment led to an amelioration of 
the symptoms and disclosed a sexual etiology for the 
disorder. The significance of the symptoms is dis- 
cussed with citation of the views of previous authors. 
—A. L. Benten. 


3251. Phillipson, Leonard K. Personality rigid- 
ity as a distinguishing factor between normal and 
neurotic behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
878.—Abstract. 


3252. Schjelderup, Harald. Lasting effects of 
psychoanalytic treatment. Psychiatry, 1955, 18, 
109-133.—28 cases of psychoneurotics treated psycho- 
analytically 1926-1943 were followed-up after 8-24 
years. The procedure of questionnaire to the patient 
followed by personal interview and supplemented by 
observers’ reports is described. Symptomatically, 9 
were cured, 13 decidedly improved, 2 not appreciably 
improved, 3 impossible to evaluate because of ex- 
cessive fluctuation and complexity of conditions, and 
one was not improved as to the condition (homo- 
sexuality) for which analysis was undertaken, al- 
though symptomatic improvement occurred in another 
direction. General personality changes and patient’s 
attitude toward analysis are discussed. Six cases are 
presented in detail, the remainder briefly—C. T. 
Bever. 

3253. Schneck, Jerome M. A _ hypnoanalytic 
study of an amateur hypnotist. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1955, 42, 188-194.—The patient’s interest in hyp- 
notism was related to the need for elevated self- 
esteem, competition with father, identification with 
authority, obtaining praise from mother, family, and 
friends, gaining closeness to people, expressing sex- 
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ual needs, and identification with the Christ-like 
healer.—D. Prager. 

3254. Schneersohn, F. (Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Tel Aviv, Israel.) Play and neuroses of children. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 47-52—The funda- 
mental nature of neurosis is first considered and a 
definition of child neurosis is suggested in terms of a 
relationship between group life and psychic health. 
Techniques for handling child neuroses are also dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

3255. Westman, Jack C. (U. S. Naval Hosp., 
Jacksonville, Fla.) Clinical aspects of hysteria. 
U. S. Armed Forces med J., 1955, 6, 324-328—“A 
symptom without demonstrable organic basis. . . 
represents a conversion reaction when it presents an 
alteration in function of part of the body innervated 
by the voluntary nervous system and when it serves 
an unconscious purpose for the patient.” Seven typi- 
cal features of the conversion reaction are described. 
[wo case reports—G. H. Crampton. 

3256. Xavier, Cedric M. Coprophilia—a clinical 
study. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 188-190.— 
Coprophilia, oral erotism, parsimony, withdrawal 
from human contact, intense attachment to pets, a 
pronounced reluctance to eat in public are the major 
symptoms in the case. A brief history is presented.— 
C. L. Winder. 


(See also abstracts 1959, 3058, 3268) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


3257. Alawi, A. H. (U. Peshawar, Pakistan.) 
Sehat aur nafsiyat. (Health and psychology.) 
Peshawar Univ. J., 1952, 1(1), 1-32.—In this article 


an attempt is made to present to the lay reader in non- 
technical language a survey of psychosomatic medi- 
cine, the newest, most important, and most fascinating 


field of medical science. Newer methods of treating 
diseased emotions are also introduced. The article 
ends with a short bibliography in English—A. H. 
Alawi. 

3258. Bard, M., & Sutherland, A. M. (Sloan- 
Kettering Institute, Mem. Hosp., N. Y. C.) Psycho- 
logical impact of cancer and its treatment IV. 
Adaptation to radical mastectomy. Cancer, 1955, 
8, 656-672.—The psychological experience of radical 
mastectomy patients consists of three phases: the 
anticipatory (pre-operative) phase in which injury 
and disruption of valued activity are anticipated ; the 
operative phase in which the anticipated injury takes 
place ; the reparative (post-operative) phase in which 
many techniques are used to re-establish the previous 
adaptation and repair the injury. The sequence of 
reality events and emotional reactions in constant 
interaction from the onset of symptoms through con- 
valescence is described.—M. Bard. 

3259. Bernstein, Irving C. (U. Minn Med. Sch., 
Minneapolis.) Psychosomatic problems in obstet- 
rics and gynecology. /. Lancet, 1955, 75, 278-283. 
—Examples of the relation of emotional factors to 
amenorrhea, dysmenorrhea, leukorrhea, pregnancy, 
sterility, pain, and itching are presented and discussed. 

. K. Morlan, 

3260. Calden, George. (V.A. Hosp., Madison, 
Wis.) A method for evaluating the attitudes of 
tuberculous patients. Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1953, 
67, 722-731.—An 80-item sentence completion test 
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“designed specifically to evaluate attitudes and emo- 
tional reactions of tuberculous patients in 9 significant 
areas of adjustment” is described. The test is seen 
as an aid in “detecting harmful attitudes which seri- 
ously interfere with medical treatment or which lead 
to irregular discharge” from the hospital. Responses 
to the test by a medically discharged patient and by a 
patient who left against medical advice are cited.— 
S. E. Vineberg. 


3261. De Waart, A. (/nstituut voor Praeventieve 
Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands.) Over de wis- 
selwerking tussen lichaam en geest, soma en 
psyche. (On the interaction between physiological 
and psychological factors.) Mens en Onderneming, 
1950, 4, 81-91.—Body and mind form an indivisible 
whole. Physical ailments may have psychological 
symptoms such as irritability or undue fatigue. Psy- 
chological disturbances may cause physical illness. 
Psychic disorders are often associated with glandular 
imbalance, industrial poisoning, and under-nourish- 
ment. Often the first symptoms of a physical dis- 
order, for example typhus, are psychological rather 
than physical in nature. It is quite possible that 
crime is sometimes the result of physical illness. No 
insight into human behavior is possible unless this 
close relationship is recognized.—S. Duker. 


3262. Ferracuti, Franco, & Turillazzi, Maria S. 
Reactions to frustration in tuberculous patients: 
an investigation by means of the Saul Rosenzweig 
Picture Frustration Study. Beih. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 81-82.—Abstract. 


3263. Gates, Philip H., & Weinberger, Jerome L. 
The concept of the damaged body in psychoso- 
matic complaints of the genito-urinary tract. Psy- 
choanal. Rev., 1955, 42, 17-23.—Urinary symptoms 
may be present as an expression of affect, as an organ- 
bound borderline psychosis maintaining reality in- 
tegrity at the expense of organ symptoms manifested 
in the concept of a damaged organ, or as a frank 
psychosis in which the urinary symptom has not suf- 
ficed to bind the psychosis.—D. Prager. 


264. Gifford, Edward §., Jr. Psychogenic ocu- 
lar symptoms. A.M.A. Arch. Ophthal., 1955, 53, 
318-329.—A discussion, in Freudian terms, of the 
destruction, suppression, and impairment of vision, 
and of psychosomatic ocular disease. Recommended: 
that the ophthalmologist and general physician should 
have some knowledge of psychiatry. 51 references.— 
S. Renshaw. 

3265. Hartman, James W. D. Midcentury psy- 
chosomatics. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psy- 
chology, (see 30: 1823), 591-626.—The following 
areas of contemporary psychosomatics are considered : 
methodology, approaches, psychosomatic relationships 
as revealed in a wide variety of disorders, and theories 
of psychosomatic mechanisms. 167 references.—N. 
H. Pronko. 

3266. Inman, W. S. Nine-monthly scleritis in a 

i woman. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1955, 28, 
177-182.—This obese woman began at 33 years to 
suffer from nine month episodes of scleritis. Several 
such episodes are recounted with discussion of the 
situational context and concomitant events.—C. L. 
W inder. 

3267. Jones, Ralph, Jr. (U. Pennsylvania Med. 
Sch., Philadelphia.) Medical management of pa- 
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tients with incurable cancer. Vet. Adm. tech. Bull., 
1955, TB 10-107, 1-24.—Patients with incurable can- 
cer should be treated with specific palliative chemo- 
therapeutic agents. Where other means are needed, 
sometimes surgical procedures are used. However, 
the most important single factor is not organic but 
functional in nature. The feelings of hopelessness 
must be handled psychologically if the other pro- 
cedures are to be rendered effective —S. A. Grossman. 

3268. Minski, Louis, & Desai, Mahesh M. As- 
pects of personality in peptic ulcer patients: a 
comparason with hysterics. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1955, 28, 113-134.—"“A group of 25 male psychiatric 
peptic ulcer cases and a comparable group of 25 
psychiatric cases with predominantly hysterical symp- 
toms were appraised in terms of clinical judgments of 
personality traits and were given the Porteus Mazes 
and the Rorschach tests and the Rosenzweig Picture- 
Frustration Study. The results are discussed and the 
findings compared with those from other studies.” 
Clinical judgment revealed greater conscientiousness, 
neatness, and tenseness among the ulcer patients; 
Porteus Mazes showed the ulcer group to be more 
conforming ; Rorschach test results indicated that the 
ulcer group is less immature, accept their instinctual 
needs to a greater extent, have more anxiety, and 
greater caution; and the Picture-Frustration Test re- 
sults failed to reach statistical significance. 51 ref- 
erences.—C. L. Winder. 

3269. Monod, Mireille. Problémes du transfert 
dans les psychothérapies d’enfants soignés en san- 
atorium. (Problems of transference in the psycho- 
therapy of children taken care of in a sanitarium.) 
Schweiz Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1955, 14, 88-105.— 
Tuberculous children, aged 4-14, received psycho- 
therapy in a sanitarium during a stay of 10 months. 
The transfer difficulties encountered in such a situa- 
tion are illustrated by detailed reports of two cases. 
The general problem of hospitalization of children is 
also considered. English and German summaries.— 
K. F. Muenzinger. 

3270. Pflanz, Manfred, & von Uexkiill, Thure. 
Begriff und Probleme der Stimmung im Rahmen 
der psychosomatischen Medizin. (Concept and 
problems of emotion in the frame of reference of psy- 
chosomatic medicine.) Psychol. Rdsch., 1954, 5, 105- 
115.—Emotions are an integral part of personality 
and thus influence behavior. There exists a certain 
repertoire of emotions. In some emotions the somatic 
manifestations are stronger than in others. They 
can be precipitated by either somatic or psychic fac- 
tors. They also influence the perceptions of the 
environment. Although it is difficult to make con- 
crete statements about emotions it is possible to tease 
out their typical elements.—M. J. Stanford. 

3271. Richardson, Henry B. Raynaud’s phe- 
nomenon and scleroderma. Psychoanal. Rev., 1955, 
42, 24-38.—A patient suffering from Raynaud’s and 
scleroderma was unconsciously focussing powerful 
and basic emotions of fear, rage, and love on her 
hands. Her illness recapitulated the death of a rela- 
tive in the form of a slow destruction of her own body 
as if to expiate guilt—D. Prager. 

3272. Rizzo, Giovanni B. Psychologische Unter- 
suchungen an fortgeschrittenen Krebskranken mit 
Hilfe des Rorschachschen Formdeutversuchs. 
(Psychological studies of terminal cancer patients 
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with the Rorschach test.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. 
Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 43-48.—The author reports 
that the Rorschach protocols of 26 terminal cancer 

tients reflect superficiality, depression, introversion, 
ittle will power, brief attention span, and a low con- 
crete level of thinking. English, French and Italian 
summaries.—H. P. David. 

3273. Rockwood, Philo H. False fears of preg- 
nancy. J. Lancet, 1955, 75, 284.--Instances of old 
wives tales of pregnancy and the needless anxiety they 
still cause are related.—G. K. Morlan. 

3274. Rodrigue, Emilio M. Notes on menstrua- 
tion. ZIJnt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 328-334.—Re- 
ports case of patient whose improvement in psycho- 
analysis was paralleled by changing attitudes during 
succeeding menstruating periods. An underlying 
state of confusion, permeated by anxiety and feelings 
that menstruation is “uncanny”, characterized her at- 
titudes towards menstruation. As she improved, she 
developed the ability to relax with men during her 
menstrual periods, thus evidencing her acceptance of 
femininity—G. Elias. 

3275. Rorabaugh, Mildred E. (Penn State Coll., 
State College.), & Guthrie, George. The person- 
ality characteristics of tuberculous patients who 
leave the tuberculosis hospital against medical ad- 
vice. Amer. Rev. Tuberc., 1953, 67, 432-439.—Dif- 
ferences on the MMPI between medically discharged 
patients and patients discharged against medical ad- 
vice, (a.m.a.) and the effects of hospitalization on 
MMPI performance are the main concerns of this 
study. No significant differences were found between 
MMPI scales of 35 medically discharged tuberculosis 
patients and 35 discharged a.m.a., but 48 test items 
which did distinguish the two groups indicated that 
the a.m.a. group was more tense, hostile, insecure and 
non-conforming. Compared with Hathaway and Mc- 
Kinley norms, newly-admitted patients showed sig- 
nificant elevation on all MMPI scales, except Mf. 
No significant differences were found between newly- 
admitted and pre-discharge patients.—S. E. Vineberg. 

3276. Salzmann, Ulrike. Schicksals-psychologie 
und Glaukom (griiner Star). (Fate psychology 
and glaucoma; green star.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1955, No. 26, 129-152.—After a re- 
view of pertinent literature on psychosomatics, glau- 
coma, and hereditary tendencies, the author analyzes 
the Szondi test protocols of 50 chronic glaucoma pa- 
tients, 33 women and 17 men, ranging from 39 to 81 
years of age. Both test analyses and genealogical 
studies suggest a hereditary-biological relationship be- 
tween glaucoma and epilepsy. Dynamics, choice 
theory, and genotropic aspects are considered. 25 
references.—H. P. David. 

3277. Saver, Gordon (U.S.A.F. Hosp., A.P.O. 
232, N. Y., N. Y.), Morris, Robert R., & Gian- 
siracusa, Joseph E. Psychotherapeutic use of 
ACTH in psychosomatic disease. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1955, 112, 55-62.—A case of chronic ulcera- 
tive colitis is reported as it was treated by inducing 
active patient collaboration in therapy with an intern- 
ist and psychiatrist. Advantages and disadvantages 
of the psychotherapeutic use of cortisone and ACTH 
are discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

3278. Stein, Aaron. Group psychotherapy in 
patients with peptic ulcer. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 
121, 281.—Abstract and discussion. 
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3279. Strauss, Allan. Unconscious mental proc- 
esses and the osomatic concept. IJnt. J. 
Psycho-Anal., 1955, 36, 307-319.—Rejects existing 
theories explaining the mind-body relationship and 
introduces, in their place, the field identity theory. 
Mental processes, conscious or unconscious, are brain 
energy fields which are neither mental nor material 
in the sense of dualistic theories. These fields are 
identical with mental processes ; and it is this fact that 
explains conveniently the problem of mind-body causa- 
tion. Since, according to this theory, both mental 
and organic processes are electrical fields, it is un- 
derstandable that mind and body can influence each 
other. 42 references.—G. Elias. 

3280. Trethowan, William H. Persistent sen- 
sory symptoms following spontaneous hypogly- 
cemia: r to chlorpromazine. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1955, 121, 274-278.—The case of a patient is 
described who suffers from persistent neurotic symp- 
toms following severe spontaneous hypoglycemia. 
The causes of this disorder as observed by others and 
the alleviation of the patient’s symptoms by chlor- 
promazine are discussed. 21 references—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3281. Waxenberg, Sheldon E. 
Hosp., New York.) 
other physically ill ons: a comparative study. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1955, 19, 163-169.—Test bat- 
teries administered to psychosomatic illness groups 
and non-psychosomatic sick groups showed no sig- 
nificant difference existing between the two. The 
consistently negative findings make it important that 
“. .. all major psychosomatic formulations need to be 
subjected to rigorous and searching analysis by a 
variety of techniques.”—A. J. Bachrach. 

3282. Weiss, Edward; Saul, Leon J., & Lyons, 
John W. Psychosomatic medicine. In Spiegel, E. 
A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 
3063), 522—528.—Recent contributions to the field of 
psychosomatic medicine concern surgery of the heart, 
obstetrics and gynecology, gastrointestinal and cardio- 
vascular problems, depression in psychosomatic dis- 
orders, some miscellaneous topics and some recent 
books. 15 references—N. H. Pronko. 

3283. Wolff, Peter, & Levine, Jacob. (V.A. 
Hosp., West Haven, Conn.) Nocturnal gastric 
secretions of ulcer and nonulcer patients under 
stress. Psychosom. Med., 1955, 17, 218-226.—When 
the gastric secretions of the 2 groups—collected under 
normal and stress conditions—are compared, the non- 
ulcer group showed a marked elevation in curves 
“similar to but not as high as the normal curves of 
the ulcer group.” This datum is interpreted by ref- 
erence to the chronic anxiety level of the latter group. 
—L. A. Pennington. 


(See also abstracts 2012, 2049, 2598, 2932) 


tic patients and 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


3284. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami, Fla.), & Col- 
lins, Marjorie G. Suggestions for the adaptive 
administration of — tests for those with 
cerebral . (Part I.) Cerebral Palsy Rev., 
1955, 16, 11-14; 25.—Specific suggestions are given 
for adapting the Ammons Full-Range Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test, the Columbia Mental Maturity Test, 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices, and the Leiter Inter- 


(Mount Sinai 
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national Performance Scale for use with persons who 
are cerebral palsied—T. E. Newland. 


3285. Allison, R. S. Changes in behavior and 
impairment of memory and intellect in later life. 
Geriatrics, 1955, 10, 306-310.—20 patients with focal 
cerebral lesions and 20 with diffuse cortical atrophy 
were compared on a variety of informal tests of men- 
tal functions. “Procedures differed from those used 
by the psychologist as no attempt was made to score 
results, to set time limits, or to follow any routine 
plan in administration.” It is suggested that “ex- 
panding tumors . . . are more prone to mimic the pic- 
ture of a global dementia than are infiltrating tumors.” 
—R. G. Kuhlen. 

3286. Bancaud, J., Hecaen, H., & Lairy, G. C. 
(Hép. Ste.-Anne, Paris.) odifications de la ré- 
activité EEG, troubles des fonctions symboliques 
et troubles confusionnels dans les lésions hémis- 
phériques localisées. (Modifications of EEG re- 
activity, disorders of symbolic functions and confu- 
sional disorders in localized hemispheric lesions. ) 
EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 179-192.—Altera- 
tions of the reactivity of the EEG as correlated with 
psychopathological disturbances occurring in local- 
ized hemispherical lesions were studied. Unilateral 
abolition of the alpha blocking response is seen in dis- 
turbances of symbolic functions without concomitant 
mental confusion. The alpha blocking response is 
bilaterally abolished in cases with mental confusion. 
—R. J. Ellingson. 


3287. Beizmann, Melle C. Contribution a l'étude 
de la mentalité épileptique. (The epileptic mind.) 
Bull. Group frang. Rorschach, 1954, No. 
The author presents a brief statement regarding an 
hypothesized relationship between the Rorschach pro- 
ductions of epileptic adults and those of normal adults 
who present a history of convulsions in infancy. Ex- 
perimental results are not reported but the author con- 
cludes that “epilepsy reflects to some extent the 
persistence of infantile attitudes.”.—B. A. Maher. 


3288. Benton, Arthur L. (State U. lowa, lowa 
City.) Diagnostic des maladies es par les 
méthodes psychologiques: rapport d’un cas et 
discussion du probléme. (The diagnosis of cerebral 
disease by psychological methods: report of a case 
and discussion of the problem.) Encéphale, 1954, 43, 
54-72.—Proceeding from a case report, the advantages 
and limitations of formal psychodiagnostic methods in 
the detection of cerebral disease are discussed. De- 
spite their weaknesses, test methods are superior to 
traditional clinical observation for the detection of 
behavioral deficits and they can be an important aid 
in diagnosis—A. L. Benton. 

3289. Berlin, Louis. Compulsive eye opening 
and associated phenomena. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., 1955, 73, 597-601.—Clinical observations 
of patients with diffuse cerebral damage indicate an 
inability to keep the eyes closed, the mouth open, the 
tongue protruded when so directed by the examiner. 
These behavior “signs” are discussed in relation to 
the vigilance of the organism and to the effects of 
brain damage.—L. A. Pennington. 

3290. Berry, Richard G. Epilepsy. In Spiegel, E. 
A., Progress in neurology and psychiatry, (see 30: 
3063), 222-237.—The year’s progress in the study 
of epilepsy is summarized under the following head- 
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ings: clinical factors; neurophysiologic and neuro- 
pathologic factors; physiological, aaa and heredi- 
tary factors; medical therapy and surgical therapy. 
152 references.—N. H. Pronko. 

3291. Bhaskaran, K. Psycho-sexual identifica- 
tion in the epilepsies. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 
230-235.—A psychosomatic study of two cases of 
epilepsy is presented with stress on their psychosexual 
identification and the possible relevance of this fact 
to the epileptic attacks—N. H. Pronko. 

3292. Blomberg, Lars-H. Clinical studies of 
nystagmus produced by evipan: in normals and in 
acute head injuries. Acta psychiat. Kbh., 1955, 
Suppl. 97, 88 p—Evipan more frequently produces 
nystagmus in acute head injuries than in normals. 
The nystagmus is significantly prolonged in cases 
with objective signs of cerebral lesions. Vestibular 
lesions result in most characteristic nystagmic re- 
sponse to evipan with long duration, great difference 
in side, and a rotatory component. Evipan-nystagmus 
is associated with duration of post-traumatic amnesia. 
Skull fracture is not associated with prolonged evipan- 
nystagmus. The evipan-nystagmus test is useful for 
clinical work and for research. 35 references. In- 
structions are given for the evipan-nystagmus test.— 
D. Prager. 

3293. Clark, Edward C., & Knott, John R. (U. 
Iowa, Iowa City.) Paroxysmal wave and 73 
activity and diagnostic subclassification. EG 
clin. Neurophysiol., 1955, 7, 161-164.—178 cases with 
spike and wave activity in the EEG were reviewed 
with respect to type of seizure. Only 16% had petit 
mal seizures alone; 2244% had only grand mal; 70% 
had petit mal plus other seizure types. Spike and 
wave “variants” were more commonly seen associ- 
ated with clinical grand mal than with petit mal. 
Organic etiology was infrequent in cases with classi- 
cal 3/sec. spike and wave. Among patients with spike 
and wave “variants” organic and idiopathic etiology 
occurred with about equal frequency.—R. J. Elling- 
son. 


3294. Danon-Boileau, H. Les séquelles neu- 
rologiques de la méningite tuberculeuse chez I’en- 
fant. (The neurological sequelae of tuberculous 
meningitis in the child.) Encéphale, 1954, 43, 73-92. 
—The possible after-effects of tuberculous meningitis 
are described and discussed under the following head- 
ings: (1) hemiplegias; (2) aphasic disorders; (3) 
deafness; (4) vestibular disturbances; (5) epileptic 
disorders.—A. L. Benton. 

3295. Debeir, O. Troubles oculaires et amblyo- 
pie toxique au cours du traitement de la trypano- 
somiase humaine africane. (Visual disorders and 
toxic amblyopia during treatment of human african 
sleeping sickness.) Acta. neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 
147-178.—Trypanosomiasis was studied in 127 african 
patients. Blindness following optic nerve lesions is 
regarded as due to the use of arsenical compounds in 
the treatment of this disease. Alternative therapies 
are suggested. English summary.—B. A. Maher. 

3296. Engler, M. (St. Lawrence’s Hosp., Cater- 
ham, Surrey, Eng.) Mephenesin (Tolserol) and 
mephenesin carbamate in spastic conditions. /. 
ment. Sci., 1955, 101, 391-398.—Mephenesin car- 
bamate was more successful with 20 patients, provid- 
ing gratifying muscular relaxation —W. L. Wilkins. 
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3297. Fay, Temple. A clinical survey of British 
methods for the treatment of spastics. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 112, 29-35.—Impressions gained dur- 
ing six weeks of conferences, demonstrations and lec- 
tures in a tour of British clinics for spastics are re- 
ported under the theme, methods of diagnosis and 
treatment for the cerebral palsied patient—N. H. 
Pronko. 

3298. Fischle, Willy H. Die Stirnhirnverletzte 
im Rorschachschen Formdeutversuch. (Brain dam- 

on the Rorschach test.) Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psy- 
chol. Anwend., 1954, No. 25, 48-80.—From a pool of 
3000 cases of brain damaged patients 27 were care- 
fully selected for detailed analysis. The Rorschach 
protocols suggest a typical syndrome: absence of 
movement responses, “unstable experience type,” per- 
severation, and lowered intelligence. “Accessory 
symptoms” may be evident in varied degree. Theo- 
retical implications of these findings are considered. 
There are 21 detailed tables—H. P. David. 

3299. Gilliatt, R. W. (National Hosp., Queen 
Square, London, Eng.) Ischaemic sensory loss in 
patients with spinal and cerebral lesions. /. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1955, 18, 145-154.—“In 11 
patients with sensory loss in the hand due to spinal 
or cerebral lesions, the circulation to the affected arm 
has been arrested by a pneumatic tourniquet. When 
a partial peripheral nerve block has been produced in 
this way, its effect on sensation has been added to 
that of the central lesion and has resulted in sensory 
loss in excess of that produced by either one alone. 
In patients with spinal cord lesions, repeated tourni- 
quet tests provide a sensitive method of recording 
improvement or deterioration in the condition of the 
patient. In those with cerebral lesions there are, 
however, objections to this form of test.”"—M. L. 
Simmel. 

3300. Gottschalk, Louis A. (U. Cincinnati, O.) 
Psychologic conflict and electroencephalographic 
patterns; some notes on the problem of correlat- 
ing changes in paroxysmal electroencephalographic 
patterns with psychologic conflicts. A.M.A. Arch. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 656-662.—Clinical study 
of 4 epileptic male adults during the solution of simple 
arithmetic problems and in conversation indicated a 
suppressing effect upon the wave bursts, especially in 
those with temporal foci. Talk on the topic of per- 
sonal problems, however, counteracted the suppressing 
effect. It is concluded that “the triggering of epi- 
leptic-like activity in the electroencephalograms of 
certain epileptics by psychologic conflicts, and the 
elimination of such by psychotherapy, should be stud- 
ied further.”—L. A. Pennington. 

3301. Guthrie, Thomas C., & Beck, Aaron T. A 
ao study of visual auras in patients with 

i e and seizures. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1955, 121, 280.—Abstract and discussion. 


3302. Hallet, H., & Janssen, P. Recherches sur 
Pétat des functions vestibulaires dans la maladie 
du sommeil. (Study of vestibular functions in sleep- 
ing sickness.) Acta. neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 136-146. 
—The authors report the results of thermic labyrin- 
thine tests by 11 patients affected with trypanosomia- 
sis. More than the half of them exhibited no reaction 
at all to the cold irrigations; three of them reacted to 
caloric stimulation. Galvanic excitation causes on 
the contrary, rather exaggerated reactions. The 
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authors discuss the validity of their methods of ex- 
amination and believe that, with their patients, the 
central vestibular paths were affected. English sum- 
mary.—B. A. Maher. 


3303. Katz, Elias. (U. Calif., San Francisco.) 
Intelligence test performance of “athetoid” and 
“spastic” children with cerebral palsy. Cerebral 
Palsy Rev., 1955, 16, 17-18.—A group of 39 “spastic” 
children, aged 1-11 through 6-11, was compared with 
a group of 22 “athetoid” children of the same age 
range. In terms of test performance on the Revised 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, Form L, “no sta- 
tistically significant difference was found between the 
two groups so far as chronological age, I.Q. scores, 
or mental age was concerned.” Such being the case, 
the possibility of “pooling” the findings on the two 
groups is indicated —T7. FE. Newland. 

3304. Kimball, O. P., & Hersh, A. H. (Western 
Reserve U., Cleveland 6, O.) The genetics of 
epilepsy. Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1955, 4, 131- 
142.—On the basis of the study of 520 sibships in 
which at least one child was epileptic there were 
found 294 with one parent affected, 222 with neither 
parent, and 4 with both parents affected. Analysis 
of data shows that epilepsy is in all probability a 
simple autosomal dominant trait with about 65% 
penetrance. “If one parent has a genetic constitu- 
tion for epilepsy the frequency among children is 
about 36%, and if one child in such a family has 
epilepsy the numerical probability of another child 
having epilepsy is about 1 in 8.”—D. A. Santora. 

3305. Levin, Max. Diurnal rhythm in epilepsy 
A.M.A, Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 703.— 
Abstract and discussion. 


3306. Liberson, W. T. (V.A. Hosp., Northamp- 


ton, Mass.) Emotional and psychological factors 
in epil : physiological background. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1955, 112, 91-106.—A physiological analy- 


sis of epilepsy is made under the following headings: 
(1) some recent advances in seizure physiology; (2) 
the functions of specific structures involved in the 
physiology of emotions; and (3) the general and 
specific mechanisms by which environmental stimuli 
may produce seizures. 93 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


3307. Liddell, D. W., Robin, Ashley A., & Darby, 
C. E. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, Essex, Eng.) 
Latent epilepsy as a factor in tension states. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 215-222.—The 3rd sub- 
harmonic and spike responses to light stimulation as 
seen most frequently with an abnormal resting record 
and an EEG diagnosis of epilepsy are described in 
cases with tension as a leading symptom. Results of 
metrazol activation and metrazol flicker and the low 
threshold of activation of the EEG are observed and 
the effect of treatment of epilepsy on tension states 
is discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


3308. Maxwell, A. E. A statistical review of 
“psychical oms in neurosurgical disease.” 
Acta psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 483-498.—Except for 
aphasia the symptoms do not correlate with the site 
of the tumor. There is no association between the 
kind of tumor and the hemisphere in which it is met. 
Increased intracranial pressure is not important in 
the production of psychical symptoms. There is 
special association een impaired memory and 
extracerebral lesions affecting the frontal lobes. Dys- 
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calculia is significantly associated with intracerebral 
lesions surrounding the third ventricle. Aphasia is 
significantly associated with lesions in the left hemi- 
sphere. Psychiatric symptoms are especially associ- 
ated with the nondominant hemisphere. Aphasia may 
militate against the detection of psychiatric symptoms 
or the patient’s report of such when the dominant 
hemisphere is damaged.—D. Prager. 


3309. Merlis, Sidney; O’Neill, Francis J. & 
Weinberg, Frederick. The problem of convulsive 
disorders in geriatric psychiatry. Psychiat. Quart., 
1955, 29, 74-84.—The majority of 250 psychiatric 
patients with convulsive disorder tend to improve 
with age. Aged epileptic psychiatric patients can 
expect to live normal life spans in spite of their con- 
vulsive disorders. Most psychiatric patients with 
epilepsy in advanced age respond best to barbiturates, 
especially phenobarbital_—D. Prager. 


3310. Michal-Smith, H. Problems encountered 
in the psychometric examination of the child with 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral Palsy Rev., 1955, 16, 15- 
16; 20.—This is a general discussion of psychological, 
physical, emotional and procedural problems involved 
in attempting to arrive at a meaningful evaluation of 
the whole child. Devices found useful are named 
and the nature of an adequate report of the examina- 
tion is indicated —T. E. Newland. 


3311. Miller, Anne S., Stewart, Marjorie D., 
Murphy, Mary-Alice, & Jantzen, Alice C. (N. Y. 
State Rehabilitation Hosp., West Haverstraw.) An 
evaluation method for cerebral palsy. Amer. J. 
Occup. Therap., 1955, 9, 105-111—A description of 
the most recent revision of a motor development test 
used for the upper extremities. The items which 
make up the test are based upon the studies of Gesell 
and his associates. Comparisons are made between 
the development of the C.P. child and the normal 
child. The test deals with the motoric development 
of the child and permits evaluation on the basis of 
step-by-step progression in the mastery of funda- 
mental motor skills. The test is given at three-month 
intervals, thus allowing the recording of quarterly 
progress reports.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


3312. Motta, Emanuele. (Psichiatric Hosp., Mes- 
sina, Italy.) Esperienze sull’azione risvegliante 
del pervitin nell’ eccitamento onirico de epilettici. 
(Experiments on the activating action of pervitin on 
the oniric excitement of epileptics.) Arch. Psicol. 
Neur. Psich., 1955, 16, 163-170.—The results ob- 
tained with the administration of pervitin (endoven- 
ous injections of 45-60 mg. at intervals of 24 hours 
or greater) to 13 epileptics are given. The results 
show that pervitin used in large dosage “determines 
a state of great excitement, which probably because 
of the effect of the system that intervenes to regulate 
the degree of consciousness, is useful in the agitation 
of oniric states... .” 6 case histories; 9 references. 
French, English, and German summaries.—A. Manoil. 


3313. Newmann, Meta A. Periventricular dif- 
fuse pinealoma. Report of a case with clinical fea- 
tures of catatonic schizophrenia. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1955, 121, 193-204.—A typical case of schizo- 
phrenia in a young man who also showed diabetes in- 
sipidus and other physiological and neurological symp- 
toms is discussed in relation to a diffuse neoplastic 
process in the brain. 40 references—N. H. Pronko. 
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3314. Perlstein, Meyer A., & Hood, Philip N. 
(Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill.) Infantile spastic 
hemiplegia. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1955, 34, 391-407. 
—The authors report on a study of 334 cases of in- 
fantile spastic hemiplegia and describe the results of 
a statistical analysis. Some of the findings were: 

. more right than left spastic hemiplegics . . . 
no significant difference in the intelligence of the 
lefts vs. rights, nor in the age of acquiring speech; 
. . . Spastic hemiplegics were approximately 20 1.Q. 
points retarded from normal children; . . . the men- 
tally defective group walked and talked later than 
did the educable group. Those of 1.Q. between 90- 
110 differed only slightly from normal children in 
walking and talking.” 24 references.—F. A. White- 
house. 

3315. Radermecker, J. Corrélations électro-clin- 
iques dans trypanosomose employée comme théra- 
peutique des affections psychiatriques graves. 
( Electro-clinical phenomena in African human sleep- 
ing-sickness and in sleeping-sickness employed thera- 
peutically in serious psychiatric disorders.) Acta 
neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 179-218.—An electroencepha- 
lographic and clinical investigation was made into a 
number of cases of human African sleeping-sickness. 
The results confirm the previous findings of Gastaut 
and others. Investigations were also made with psy- 
chiatric patients in whom infection was deliberately 
induced as an adjunct to psychotherapy. Histories of 
individual patients and graphic EEG records are pre- 
sented in detail—B. A. Maher. 

3316. Reitan, R. M. (/ndiana U. Med, Sch., In- 
dianapolis.) The distribution according to age of 
a psychologic measure dent upon organic 
brain functions. J. Geront., 1955, 10, 338-340.—A 
group of psychological tests designed to measure brain 
damage was given to 194 subjects with unequivocal 
brain damage and to 133 subjects with no evidence of 
brain damage. Data from the tests were analyzed for 
age trends. There was a correlation between age 
and test performance which was greatest in the non- 
brain damaged group. “Age... may be a distinctly 
pertinent variable in a group without neurologic evi- 
dence of brain damage, particularly in the range from 
45 to 65 years.—J. E. Birren. 

3317. Roberts, Grace. (Cerebral Palsy Treatment 
Center, Columbus, O.) Toys ... tools for learn- 
ing. Crippled Child, 1955, 32(5), 4-7; 26—Toys 
arouse interest and a desire for manipulation if prop- 
erly selected and suited to the specific disability or 
need, they can become highly useful tools for therapy. 
A list of toys is presented with the specific type or 
types of therapy for which each is suitable—G. S. 
Speer. 

3318. Rosenberg, Maximilian. Die Rolle von 
Irradiation, Konzentration and Differenzierung 
der nervésen Erregung beim Zustandekommen 
von apraktischen und perseveratorischen Stér- 
ungen, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Kasuistik der Hirn- 
schddigung nach Elektrotrauma. (The role of 
irradiation, concentration, and differentiation of nerv- 
ous excitation in the formation of apraxic and per- 
severatory disturbances ; a contribution to the casuistic 
of brain damage due to electric trauma.) Psychiat. 
Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 118-126.— 
Three cases of organic brain damage, one of which 
was due to accidental electrocution by a 10,000 volt 
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current, illustrate apraxic and asphasic disturbances. 
The excitatory and inhibitory processes occur in these 
conditions with physiological regularity as demon- 
strated in Pavlov’s experiments even though they are 
obscured by perseveration. Russian summary.—C. 
T. Bever. 

3319. Ross, Alexander T., & Reitan, Ralph M. 
(Indiana U., Indianapolis.) Intellectual and affec- 
tive functions in multiple sclerosis; a quantitative 
study. A.M.A. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1955, 73, 
663-677.—Administration of the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Inventory, the Rorschach, and Halstead’s tests 
to matched groups of 13 Ss each (with proved brain 
damage, with multiple sclerosis, without brain dam- 
age) indicated, upon statistical study of the data, 
roughly similar profiles on the Minnesota Scale 
(“typical of neurotic disturbances”). Scores earned 
on the Halstead battery showed “severe and parallel 
intellectual impairment” in many of the Ss in the first 
2 groups. Evidence from the Rorschach “indicated 
impairment, but of less striking magnitude.” These 
and other findings are discussed in relation to the 
literature and to the problems of patient manage- 
ment. 43 references.—L. A. Pennington. 


3320. Russell, John R., & Reitan, Ralph M. 
(Indiana U., Sch. Med., Indianapolis.) Psycho- 
logical abnormalities in agenesis of the corpus 
callosum. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 121, 205-214.— 
A review of literature on cases of callosal tumors 
and of surgical section of the corpus callosum is pre- 
sented and findings are summarized in the case of a 
patient with congenital agenesis of the corpus cal- 
losum to whom standardized and quantified psycho- 
logical tests were administered. 44 references.—N. 
H. Pronko. 


3321. Russell, W. Ritchie, & Whitty, C. W. M. 
(Radcliffe Infirmary, Oxford, Eng.) Studies in 
traumatic epilepsy. III. Visual fits. J. Neurol. 
Neurosurg. Psychiat., 1955, 18, 79-96.—This is a de- 
tailed analysis of 60 patients with epileptic fits and 
traumatic damage to part of the visual system: 9 cases 
with calcarine lesions, 21 cases with lesions of the 
visual radiations and 30 cases with higher visual 
cortex lesions. Continuous moving lights are experi- 
enced by all patients with calcarine lesions but rare in 
the other groups. Radiation lesions seem to give 
rise most frequently to interrupted flashes, and to a 
lesser extent to negative phenomena (e.g. blacking 
out of part of the field) and complex visual hallucina- 
tions. Patients with lesions in the higher visual cor- 
tex suffer most from negative phenomena, visual dis- 
tortions, complex hallucinations and also experience 
interrupted flashes. 12 references—M. L. Simmel. 


3322. Sal y Rosas, Frederico. Convulsions in 
childhood and epilepsy. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1955, 
121, 236-242.—A series of 1221 ambulatory epileptic 
patients, of whom 241 had information of infantile 
convulsions was compared with a control group of 
512 nonepileptic subjects. Results showed a greater 
frequency of childhood convulsions in the past his- 
tory of epileptics and in non-epileptics born on the 
coast of Peru. These results are discussed and a 
hypothesis is advanced to explain them. 33 refer- 
ences.—N. H. Pronko. 


3323. Schoelly, Marie-Louise, & Fraser, Alan W. 
(Cornell U. Med. Coll., N. Y.) Emotional reactions 
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in muscular dystrophy. Amer. J. phys. Med., 1955, 
34, 119-123.—The psychologic reactions of 12 chil- 
dren with muscular dystrophy were observed. “There 
is no specific personality configuration in connection 
with muscular dystrophy. The major emotional prob- 
lems of these children are in the realm of aggression 
and hostility. They are denied a large part of the 
muscular release for these impulses.” It may be said 
that the presence of dystrophy tends to exaggerate 
to a pathologic degree the existing problems of both 
parents and children, especially with regard to ag- 
gression and hostility—/. A. Whitehouse. 

3324. Tumarkin, Bernard; Wilson, Jay D., & 
Snyder, Gilbert. (U. S. Naval Hosp., Charleston, 
S. C.) Cerebral atrophy due to alcoholism in 
young adults. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 6, 
67-74.—“Seven enlisted men with an average age of 
32 years and a history of excessive intake of alcoholic 
beverages over a mean period of 11 years showed no 
gross pathologic findings on clinical neurologic or 
psychiatric examination. Nevertheless, the digit-span 
and digit-symbol subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
intelligence scale revealed significant impairment.” 
Abnormal findings in electroencephalograms and pneu- 
moencephalograms are described—G. H. Crampton. 

3325. Wada, Toyoji, & Lennox, William G. 
(Children’s Medical Center, Boston.) So-called 
“temporal” epilepsy. The cli and inter-seizure 


E.E.G. findings. Folia psychiat. neur. jap., 1954, 8, 
294-301.—Reports of the EEG records of more than 
1,500 patients were examined and selection made of 
183 records that displayed some forms of abnormality 
in the tracing from over a temporal lobe. In 85% 
this was unilateral. Spike discharges formed 47%; 


sharp waves 31%; and slow or asymmetric activity 
22% of the total abnormalities. Slow activity pre- 
dominated in the records of patients with personality 
and mental disorders; whereas spike discharges pre- 
dominated if these conditions were absent. In com- 
parison with a much larger and unselected series of 
patients, the seizures of an undue proportion of the 
temporal group were of acquired rather than of 
genetic origin, and seizures were predominantly psy- 
chomotor rather than grand mal.—M. L. Simmel. 


3326. Walker, A. Earl, & Poggio, Gian Franco. 
The surgical treatment of pain and motor dis- 
orders. In Spiegel, E. A., Progress in neurology 
and psychiatry, (see 30: 3063), 387-399.—Contribu- 
tions during the past two years to the surgical treat- 
ment of (a) a pain in the head, limbs, chest, and 
abdomen, and (b) of involuntary movements are sum- 
marized in a review of 109 references.—N. H. Pronko. 


3327. Weinstein, Sidney. (New York U.) Time 
error in weight j t after brain injury. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1955, 48, 203-207.—Weight 
comparison judgments of two objectively equal stimuli 
by subjects with brain injury with and without 
somatosensory impairment and by subjects with pe- 
ripheral sensory nerve injury as well as control 
patients with peripheral nerve injury to the leg 
showed that all groups had high negative time errors ; 
greater time errors occurred for all groups on uni- 
lateral stimulation of either the affected or normal 
side. Patients with parietal lobe lesions had a greater 
negative time error than normals or patients with 
lesions elsewhere in the brain. Frontal lobe cases 
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showed a significantly lower time error than non- 
frontal cases.—L. |. O’ Kelly. 


(See also abstracts 2006, 2143, 2149, 2914, 2933, 
3141, 3199) 
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3328. Armstrong, Keith S. Parents and the 
crippled child. Crippled Child, 1955, 32(6), 11-13. 
—No one can do more for the child than the parent 
will accept. The continuing responsibility for what 
the crippled child will eventually become remains 
with the parent.—G. S. Speer. 

3329. Bluestone, Seymour S., & Deaver, George 
D. Rehabilitation of the handicapped child. Pedi- 
atrics, 1955, 15, 631-641.—The handicapped are an 
integral part of society and their needs, problems, 
capabilities should be considered in this framework. 
Rehabilitation involves teamwork between profes- 
sional personnel in the medical, therapeutic, educa- 
tional, social and vocational adjustment fields. An 
outline of the objectives, philosophy and methods of 
such teamwork is presented.—M. C. Templin. 


tig: 

Kindes bei hochgradigem 

(On the case of one-sided musical talent in a blind 
child with high-grade retardation.) Psychiat. Neurol. 
med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1955, 7, 149-154.—Study of 
the retarded school performance in a 13 year old 
blind boy with musical talent was found to be due to 
“an aversion to all school influence,” not to mental 
deficiency. Question is raised about the etiology in 
cases of retarded individuals with one-sided talents 
reported in the literature. Russian summary. 12 
references.—C. 7. Bever. 

3331. George, Harlan E. Psychological prob- 
lems in a rehabilitation center. /. Rehabilit., 1955, 
21(2), 4-5; 12.—The author presents his concepts 
of the staff’s responsibility as teachers and “psy- 
chologists” in helping the patient to rehabilitate him- 
self. The patient is expected to “accept a general 
prognosis in his physical restoration program.” He 
will be taught more than he can absorb completely 
while he is at the center and, therefore, can expect 
further improvement when he leaves since he will be 
gaining necessary practice in using his new-found 
skills. The importance of evaluation of the patient, 
vocational and psychological testing, and the patient’s 
physical progress as —w him stimulus for 
further cllorts are presented —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3332. Gerundini, Gherardo. La _ reabilitazione 
dei minorati psico-fisici. (The rehabilitation of the 
psychologically and physically handicapped.) Difesa 
Soc., 1955, 34, 57-66.—Various types and degrees of 
physical handicap and their repercussions upon the 
psychological welfare of the worker are recognized 
and discussed. It is suggested that already existing 
agencies for rehabilitation of the handicapped aug- 
ment their emergency and specialized services. To 
achieve this end, regional and rural centers for re- 
orientation and reinstatement of the handicapped to 
his community and occupation should be instituted.— 
L. L’ Abate. 

3333. Haber, William B. (N.Y.U.-Bellevue Med. 
Ctr., N. Y.) Effects of loss of limb on sensory 
functions. J. Psychol., 1955, 40, 115-123.—In nor- 
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mal limbs, tactile sensitivity is poorest near the trunk 
and best in distal portions. This study on amputees 
was to check whether stump sensitivity does increase ; 
if it does, if the increase is peripheral or central ; and 
whether there is any relation to a phantom limb. S’s 
were 24 above-elbow amputees, half right and half 
left, and 12 control veterans. Sensitivity was tested 
2.5 cm from tip of stump, and 2.5 cm from head of 
humerus. Results: (a) stump sensitivity exceeded 
that of homologous sound limb in light touch, two- 
point discrimination, and point localization; (b) there 
were no indications this increase was due to folding 
of skin or other peripheral factors; and (c) central 
factors were suggested by better stump sensitivity in 
amputees who reported telescoped phantoms as op- 
posed to those whose phantoms had properties of a 
normal limb.—R. W. Husband. 


3334. Levine, Bert, & Iscoe, Ira. (U. Texas, 
Austin.) The Progressive Matrices (1938), the 
Chicago Non-Verbal and the Wechsler Bellevue 
on an adolescent deaf population. J. clin. Psychol., 
1955, 11, 307-308.—To evaluate the use of the 1938 
Progressive Matrices test with deaf adolescents, the 
scores of deaf school resident students on this test 
were compared with their Chicago Non-Verbal (N 
= 36) and W-B I Performance Scale (N = 41) 
scores. The r with the Chicago was .41; with the 
W-B, .55 which was significantly above zero at the 
1% level.—L. B. Heathers. 

3335. McReynolds, Jane, & Worchel, 


(U. Texas, Austin.) Geographic per ne ge 


the blind. /. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 221-236.—The 
purpose of the study was to determine the ability of 
the blind to orient themselves for both near and far 
places and to test the hypothesis that visual imagery 


is fundamental to geographic orientation. Six orien- 
tation tests were designed. The findings did not sup- 
port the hypothesis that degree of blindness, etiology, 
age, and IQ or their interactions are significant fac- 
tors in geographic orientation for the blind. The Ss 
used varied cues such as imagining to travel from 
one place to another, verbal formulae to help them 
complete direction, or recalled maps from study in 
geography. Under the conditions of this study, visual 
imagery is not a necessary and sufficient condition 
since the congenitally blind did as well as the acci- 
dentally blind —M. J. Stanford. 

3336. Mehta, H. P. Education and guidance of 
children with motor defects and low vitality in 
USA. J. voc. educ. Guidance, Bombay, 1955, 2, 74—- 
84.—A summary of USA material regarding crippled 
and “delicate” (examples: cardiac, TB, epileptic 
cases) children with emphasis on the role of the 
school teacher in detection and handling. Other 
topics summarized are: educational programs, guid- 
ance and counseling, vocational rehabilitation. 22 
references —W. L. Barnette, Jr. 

3337. Noél, Guy. (l’H6pital Civil, Charleroi, Bel- 
gium.) Notes sur la psychologie des handicapés 
moteurs. (Notes on the psychology of the physically 
handicapped.) Acta neurol. belg., 1955, 55, 31-46.— 
The author identifies various emotional reactions to 
motor handicaps. He claims that these may develop 
into more serious forms of psychological disturbances. 
The importance of occupational therapy is empha- 
sized together with the need to assist the individual 
in adjustment upon return to his family. Individual 
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psychotherapy is described as valueless with this type 
of handicap. 21 references. English and German 
summaries.—B. A. Maher. 

3338. Williams, I. S. Group discussion in in- 
dustrial rehabilitation: a pilot study. Occup. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 29, 104-116.—Approximately 150 persons, 
in the last stages of industrial rehabilitation, organ- 
ized in four types of groups, took part in 30 discus- 
sions. The four types are compared for therapeutic, 
educative, and assessment values, and the difficulties 
each presents.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 2034, 2132, 2613) 
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3339. Alawi, A. H. (U. Peshawar, Pakistan.) 
Talimi nafsiyat. (Educational percncloey (2nd 
ed.) Lahore, Pakistan: Kitab Manzil xvi, 
664 p. Rs.8/-.—The author has tried to present a 
text in Urdu for the students of education and in- 
service teachers. The second edition has been clari- 
fied and modernized. Topics discussed in the first 
part are: Problems and methods, heredity and en- 
vironment, motivation, emotions, and mental abilities 
and individual differences. The second part deals 
with the learning process and evaluation of learning 
outcomes. The third part discusses the problems of 
personality and adjustment. A chapter is also de- 
voted to statistical methods. Chapter summaries are 
given. Bibliography is given under four heads, viz. 
texts on educational psychology, man’s equipment for 
learning, the learning process and personality and 
adjustment. An appendix explains briefly all psy- 
chological terms used in the text, along with their 
English equivalents.—A. H. Alawi. 

3340. Appel, Kenneth E. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.), Mudd, Emily Hartshorne, & Roche, 
Philip Medical school electives on family at- 
titudes, sexual behavior, and marriage counseling. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 36-40.—A report is 
made of the manner of initiation, purpose, student ex- 
pectations of their reactions to, and authors’ own 
evaluations of, 2 new fourth-year electives in the 
medical curriculum under the department of psy- 
chiatry. These two courses concern themselves with 
(1) marriage counseling and (2) family attitudes 
and sexual behavior.—N. H. Pronko. 

3341. Becker, Sam L. Exploratory studies in 
the evaluation of educational telecasts. Proc. lowa 
Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 341-347.—Results of a question- 
naire study indicate attitudes of school officials about 
the value and potential of educational telecasts and 
the factors making for successful telecasts.—C. F. 
Haner. 

3342. Bruce, William F. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) Theoretical implications of the Arkansas 
experiment in teacher education. Educ. Theory, 
1954, 4, 259-262.—Two questions are raised: “Does 
this dichotomized program of four years of general 
education, followed by a year of exclusively profes- 
sional preparation, constitute a valid challenge to 
present practice and theory? Does liberal financial 
support tend to bias research and theoretical princi- 
ples by weighting evidence in favor of preconceived 
ideas?” The author proposes that a scientific com- 
parison be made between the “concentrated” plan of 
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the Arkansas experiment (sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation) and an equally financed “distributed” 
plan in which professional-type courses would begin 
in the freshman year and would gradually expand to 
the teaching phase in the fourth year.—A. E. Kuensli. 

3343. Gruen, Walter. German exchange stu- 
dents in the United States: a case study. Hwm. 
Org., 1954, 13(3), 16-22.—Twenty-five German stu- 
dents of labor relations visiting a university for one 
year were administered to as a group in a “demo- 
cratic” manner. Group action occurred mainly dur- 
ing the period of initial adjustment and subsequently 
tended to become less effective as persons found them- 
selves able to cope individually. This flexibility, 
though not without cost, helped maintain good morale, 
reduce friction and disciplinary problems.—L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 

3344. Handlon, Britomar J. (Rockford Coll., Ill.), 
& Squier, Leslie H. Attitudes toward special 
loyalty oaths at the University of California. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 121-127.—In 1951 

. the attitudes and backgrounds of a number of 
persons who declined to sign one or both of two 
special oaths then required at the University of Cali- 
fornia .. .” were examined and compared “. . . with 
comparable data from a sample of persons, similar 
in other respects, who had signed both of these oaths.” 
Similarities and differences between signers and non- 
signers are indicated. F-Scale results indicated that 
“. . . the nonsigners were markedly less authoritarian 
than the signers.”—S. J. Lachman. 

3345. Hanson, Gordon C. Educational psychol- 
ogy. In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 
30: 1823), 297-319.—Hanson attempts to designate 
the scope of educational psychology in the present 
educational organization, first in terms of its objec- 
tives in relation to the aims of the modern democratic 
school and secondly what it can do in furthering the 
learning process. Theories of learning are discussed 
as each plays a significant role in modern educational 
organization and administration. Emphasis is placed 
on understanding the learner and the process by which 
learning is achieved. 20 references—N. H. Pronko. 

3346. Hines, Vynce A. (U. Florida, Gainesville.), 
& Curran, Robert I. The school and community 
forces. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 48-60.—The in- 
crease in social and educational research during re- 
cent years, together with the availability of analyses, 
syntheses, and interpretations of much data, has re- 
sulted in improving educational practice and in vali- 
dating and extending educational theory. A total 
of 126 studies, covering mainly the years 1951-1954, 
is discussed under the headings of power structure, 
channels of influence upon the schools, local pres- 
sures, characteristics of formal agents of school con- 
trol, and attitudes toward the school. A conclusion 
is that “a matrix of conflicting social influences oper- 
ates on schools, assisting or hindering every aspect 
of their task."—-W. W. Brickman. 

3347. Hughes, E. W. (Inst. Educ., Leicester, 
Eng.) Group research with post-graduate student 
labour in a department of education. Brit. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1955, 25, 99-105.—The organization of a 
large-scale group research project is described. The 
program outlined illustrates the possibility of provid- 
ing for individual specialization by the research 
worker within the main framework of the group ac- 
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tivity, and at the same time to assess the contribu- 
tion of the individual student—R. C. Strassburger. 

3348. Irving, James. Who goes to college? /. 
soc. Res., Pretoria, 1954, 5, 73-80.—“One component 
in social mobility is the rate of entry to the various 
social classes to educational institutions. Given a 
university and a training college for teachers in the 
same city, but with differential length of training and, 
therefore differential costs of education, it is required 
to estimate the social origins of student entrants and 
to test for possible variations in recruitment patterns. 

. Utilizing a threefold classification in place of 
census categories it is shown that the ‘Upper Group’ 
is over-represented at both institutions and the degree 
of over-representation is greater at the University: 
the ‘Middle Group’ is most marked at the Training 
College level; the ‘Lower Group’ is weak at both in- 
stitutions but most weak at the University level. 
English summary.—N. De Palma. 

3349. Kruger, A. J., Ornee, P. B., & v. d. Eijk, J. 
Blackboards or coloured boards in school class- 
rooms? Ophthalmologica, 1955, 129, 128-136.—The 
authors examined 110 pupils in order to find out if 
the colour of the board in the classroom bearing 
letters in ordinary white chalk exerted any influence 
on visual acuity. Red, blue, green, and black boards 
were used, the intensity of light being first 25 lux and 
then 65 lux. For children with normal colour vision 


the differences were statistically insignificant, while 
the number of pupils with abnormal colour vision 
proved too small to allow any exact conclusions.— 
S. Renshaw. 

3350. Kuang, H. P. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) 
Forecasting future enrollment by 


curve-fitting 
techniques. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 271-274.—The 
purpose of the paper was to suggest three types of 
curve by means of which the prediction of future en- 
rollment might be made. The three curves studied 
are exponential curve, Gompertz curve, and the logis- 
tic curve. Equations for the determination of the 
parameters in each of these equations are presented. 
—E. F. Gardner. 

3351. Lippitt, Ronald, & Watson, Jeanne. Some 
special problems of learning and teaching process 
in cross-cultural education. Acta psychol., 1955, 
11, 193-194.—Abstract. 

3352. Muntyan, Milosh, & Lutey, Carol. (Michi- 
gan St. Coll., East Lansing.) Social dividends of 
education. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 25-35.—Much 
of the research reported on social dividends of educa- 
tion should be subjected to critical examination and 
the conclusions must be accepted as indications of ex- 
planations rather than as conclusive demonstrations 
of fact. The 58 writings here summarized deal 
mainly with schooling in relation to income, occupa- 
tional adjustment, and mobility ; the relation of school- 
ing to changes in social attitudes and behavior; the 
impact of schooling on effective thinking, and per- 
sonal and social adjustment; the relationship between 
schooling and social conduct, including delinquency ; 
and the value of schooling —W. W. Brickman. 

3353. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son.) Classroom lea —an educational animal. 
Sch. & Soc., 1954, 80, 49-53.—“Why has educational 
psychology not kept pace with experimental finesse 
in psychology ? . We have been so intent upon 
making educational psychology respectable by serving 
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our students indigestible capsules of the learning 
theorists . . . that we have neglected their training 
in research techniques.” The use of Fisher’s design 
of experiments, analysis of variance and covariance 
are suggested as areas of study by graduate students 
of education.—E. M. Bower. 

3354. Townsend, John C., & Flexman, Ralph E. 
(Goodfellow AFB, Tex.) Suggested ways of im- 
proving instruction in the primary pilot training 
program. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., Res. Rev., 
1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-126, v, 21 p.—‘This 
Research Review presents research results revealing 
that vigorous application of several simple concepts 
obtained from general educational experiences and 
from the psychology of learning can produce superior 
pilots.” 12 references.—W. F. Grether. 

3355. Wiegman, Robert R., & Jacobson, Paul B. 
(U. Oregon, Eugene.) How well did they know? 
J. higher Educ., 1955, 26, 267-270.—In 1950 high 
school seniors were asked to estimate their prospects 
of college attendance, including the role of their 
financial resources in these prospects. A definite 
relation was found between rank in class and prospects 
of college attendance. A follow-up study of these 
students is here reported. Of those who were sure 
they would attend college 76% in fact did so; 41% 
of those not sure, 19% of those financially unable, 
and 7% of those not interested, attended. It was 


evident, nevertheless, that the financial barrier pre- 
vented a substantial number of capable students from 
enrolling in college—M. Murphy. 


(See also abstracts 2132, = 2541, 2556, 2833, 
3165 
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3356. Axelrod, Joseph. (San Francisco State Coll., 
Calif.) Group dynamics, nondirective therapy, and 
college teaching. J. higher Educ., 1955, 26, 200-207; 
229-230.—Educators frequently err in equating the 
discussion method with student-centered teaching and 
the lecture method with instructor-centered teaching. 
Historically the progressive-education movement first 
provided the term student-centered as an opposite to 
the concept subject-matter centered. More recently 
this distinction has been enriched—and also confused 
—by the client-centered concept derived from non- 
directive therapy and the group-centered concept de- 
rived from group dynamics. While these concepts are 
inter-related it is a mistake for the educator to assume 
that the principles of nondirective therapy and group 
dynamics can readily be put into practice in the class- 
room situation —M. Murphy. 

3357. Bernberg, Raymond E. (Los Angeles State 
Coll., Calif.) An empirical study of the Flesch 
formulae. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 193-198.—120 
S (both sexes) were requested to read two articles 
from well known magazines and to judge the reading 
ease and human interest of each article with ther- 
mometer scales as measuring tools. The data showed 
that socio-economic level was a significant factor for 
determining differences between groups for the judg- 
ment of reading ease and human interest. The find- 
ings also revealed that the Flesch formulas are more 
severe in evaluating the material used than the judg- 
ments of the S. These formulae do not take into ac- 
count cognitive and motivational factors that should 
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be studied to determine their role in communicative 
effectiveness.—M. J. Stanford. 

3358. Caffrey, John. Auding. Rev. educ. Res., 
1955, 25, 121-138.—Auding is defined as “the process 
of hearing, listening to, recognizing, and interpreting 
or comprehending spoken language.” The current 
review article is the first to appear as a separate unit 
in the Review of Educational Research. The 155 
studies, completed mainly during 1952-1954, are con- 
cerned with the evaluation of auding courses, auding 
in relation to other abilities, auding and reading, 
auding and hearing, auding and listening, the auding 
text, speech perception, audability, mass mediums, 
tests and measurements, and critical auding. Im- 
provement in research in this field is possible through 
a more heuristic concept of the auding process and 
research techniques of greater precision—W. W. 
Brickman. 

3359. Davis, Junius A. (Emory U., Atlanta, Ga.), 
& Frederiksen, Norman. Public and private school 
graduates in college. J. Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 18- 
22.—Comparisons were made between public and pri- 
vate school students with respect to achievement 
(grades) at Princeton University. Use of the method 
of analysis of covariance permitted comparison of 
two or more groups with respect to achievement in 
college while holding constant the effect of ability. 
It was found that on the average, the public school 
graduates made a higher academic average for the 
freshman year in relation to ability as measured by 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test—Verbal Section, than 
did private school graduates. The same was true for 
the sophomore year average when ability was meas- 
ured by the average grade for the first term of the 
freshman year, by the College Board aptitude test, 
or by a measure based on secondary school rank in 
class.—N. D. Bowers. 

3360. DeBoer, John J. (U. Jilinois, Urbana. 
Oral and written language. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 
25, 107-120.—The most significant development in 
research in the language arts in recent years was the 
publication of the first two volumes of the report of 
the Commission on the English Curriculum, National 
Council of Teachers of English: “The English Lan- 
guage Arts” (1952) and “Language Arts for Today’s 
Children.” The author reviews 102 studies of vari- 
ous types, published during 1950-1954 on language 
development in children, language and social class, 
the curriculum in the language arts, methods of 
teaching English, English usage and punctuation, 
spelling, handwriting, vocabulary, and interrelation- 
ships among the language arts —W. W. Brickman. 


3361. Dongre, P. K., & Lele, T. P. Experimental 
work in Sanskrit dictation. J. Educ. & Psychol., 
Baroda, 1955, 13, 32-36.—Two equivalent groups of 
Junior High School students were subjects. One 
group served as control and the other as experimental. 
Both groups received the same Sanskrit passage; 
thereafter the experimental group received an addi- 
tional daily passage throughout the experimental 
period. Their mistakes “were discussed on the fol- 
lowing day before dictating another passage.” <A 
final test was given consisting of two passages—the 
one used on the first day and another of equal dif- 
ficulty. The result “clearly shows that there is a 
definite improvement in Sanskrit dictation by one 
month’s continuous practice. The slight improve- 
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ment shown by the control group is due to maturity 
and some training... .” Lebo. 

3362. Dreikurs, Rudolf. (Chicago (ill.) Med. 
Sch.) Emotional predispositions to reading dif- 
ficulties. Arch. Pediat., 1954, 71, 339-353.—Three 
groups of functions are distinguished in children with 
reading difficulties: disability in accomplishments, 
poor working habits, and difficulties in cooperating 
with others, particularly with adults. Dreikurs’ 
formulations of personality and behavior are applied 
to reading difficulties as he reviews “the four main 
goals of disturbing behavior . . . attention getting 

.. power... revenge . . . display of incompetence.” 
Most reading difficulties are used to serve the latter 
goal, often developing from the first goal. All goals 
must be recognized, resisted, and re-directed into 
more adequate channels. Reading difficulties are 
symptoms, often mistaken “as the real problem.”— 
I. N. Mensh. 

3363. Dunsdon, M. I., & Fraser Roberts, J. A. 
(Stoke Park Hosp., Bristol, Eng.) A study of the 
performance of 2,000 children on four voca 
tests. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 8, 3-15.—A 3% 
sample of the school children of the City and County 
of Bristol was selected, by visiting all schools (in- 
cluding a number outside the city) and choosing those 
children, between the ages of 5-0 to 14-11 years, 
whose homes were within the city and whose birth- 
days fell on the first day of any calendar month. 
Four vocabulary scales were used: that from the 
Terman-Merrill Scale, Form L; Mill Hill Vocabu- 
laries A and B; and that from the Wechsler Intelli- 
gence Scale for Children. All four vocabularies 


proved to be sex-biased in favour of boys, who on the 


average defined more words at every age studied. 
The differences were fairly substantial; and all were 
highly significant—G. C. Carter. 

3364. Frank, Lawrence K. The human aspect 
underlying Air Force training. USAF, ATC In- 
structors J., 1955, 6, 55-60.—Educational programs 
can be more effective if based on fundamentals of 
learning psychology. Principles surveyed include the 
shift from “a teaching psychology to a learning psy- 
chology,” individual differences in sensitivity and per- 
ception, cultural values and symbols, communication 
theory, and the manner in which adults play out “the 
drama of their early life.” A free social order de- 
pends on methods which respect integrity and recog- 
nize individuality—R. Tyson. 

3365. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Art, education, and real knowledge. Jewish Teach., 
1954, 22, 13-14.—“In creative art work we have the 
personal, creative, and individual elements which 
make mere knowledge real knowledge. When a child 
can take historical facts and ideas, and when with 
the inspiration of his regular teacher and art teacher 
he creates some artistic product which is the re- 
organization of these experiences, we have real 
knowledge. . . . The task is one of meaningful com- 
munication.”—R. M. Frumkin. 

3366. Frumkin, Robert M. (U. Buffalo, N. Y.) 
Who should sex education? Ohio Parent- 
Teach., 1953, 32, 15-17.—“A nice distinction may be 
made between two phases of sex education: 1) that 
of providing sex information, and 2) that of providing 
sex training. By providing sex information we mean 
teaching the biological facts concerning sex; by sex 
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training, the development of habits and attitudes con- 
ducive to healthy living. . . . Sex training should be 
... the province of the home; providing sex in- 
formation the province of the school.”-——-R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

3367. Gale, Steve. A tive stu 
lecture demonstration and illustrat 
methods of instruction. Dissertation Abstr., 
15, 537.—Abstract. 


3368. Galelin, SH. I., & Sorokinaia, A. I. (Eds.) 
Voprosy soznatel’nosti usvoeniia znanii uchash- 
chimisia. (Problems concerning consciousness [of 
effort] in the mastery of scholastic skills.) | /sv. 
Akad. pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1954, No. 59, 5-128.— 
Herein are presented the transactions of the Lenin- 
grad Pedagogical Institute concerning the role of 
consciousness of effort in general and in application 
to a variety of subject matter: economic geography, 
history, Darwinism, and botany.—/. D. London. 


3369. Gilbert, Luther C. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.), & Holmes, c A. Reading: psycholo 
Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 77-91.—From 1950 to 19 
nearly 1500 articles on the subject of reading were 
published in educational and psychological journals. 
Of this total, 129 are summarized in the current 
review article under the categories of interest in read- 
ing, reading in relation to other subjects, vocabulary, 
auditory factors, speed and retention, personality in 
relation to reading, reading in relation to intelligence, 
hygiene of reading, neurological and physical factors, 
and the relation of functional efficiency of the eyes to 


reading —W. W. Brickman. 


3370. Guthrie, Edwin C. (U. Washington, 
Seattle.) The ology of learning. USAF, 
ATC Instructors J., 1955, 6, 11-14.—Principles of 
learning are summarized with a view to their prac- 
tical use. Learning results only from being led into 
action. It consists exclusively of attaching “action or 
response to new signals.” Experience with men 
produces skill in motivating them. Experience with 
subject matter teaches “the details to which action 
must be attached.”—R. Tyson. 

3371. Haines, Howard. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) An evaluation of the visual status and aca- 
demic achievement of a selected group of ele- 
mentary school children over a period of seven 
years. Amer. J. Optom., 1955, 32, 279-288.—This 
report is concerned with two phases of a more general 
survey begun in 1945: visual maturation and its 
relation to academic achievement. The visual de- 
velopment of the children (17 boys, 20 girls) was 
followed for approximately 7 years. It is held that: 
1. A screening test cannot substitute for an eye 
examination. 2. The visually immature child should 
be identified in the lst or 2nd grades. 3. We should 
prevent good students from becoming visually handi- 
capped, as well as our usual treating of the handi- 
capped. 4. “The data show a positive relationship 
between visual maturation, visual problems, and aca- 
demic achievement.”—T7. Shipley. 

3372. Hirsch, Monroe J. The relationship of 
school achievement and visual anomalies. Amer. 
J. Optom., 1955, 32, 262-270.—After a quick survey 
of the literature, it was concluded “. . . that relative 
achievement is related to specific visual functions, par- 
ticularly muscle imbalances, but that this relationship 
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becomes obscured in general studies. . . . Reading, 
(and, hence, learning) difficulties seem to be associ- 
ated with hypermetropia . .. and with muscle im- 
balance particularly at the near point.” It is sug- 
gested that tests differentiating good from poor read- 
ers be included in current visual screening batteries. 
There is, however, no clear-cut evidence for any ef- 
fect of the use of the eyes (e.g. study) on the develop- 
ment of visual anomalies (e.g. myopia).—T7. Shipley. 


3373. Hountras, Panos Timothy. Factors as- 
sociated with the academic achievement of foreign 
graduate students at the University of Michigan 
trom 1947 to 1949. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
762-763.—Abstract. 

3374. Jenkins, Russell L. (Michigan State Coil., 
East Lansing.) An appraisal of teacher-counselor 
adviser teaching. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 369-373. 
—An experimental study was reported in which two 
instructional methods of teaching communication 
skills (speaking, writing, reading, and listening) were 
compared. The teacher-counselor-adviser method was 
described as characterized by an integrated-teacher- 
role, problems-centered, and experience-providing 
above and beyond that by the conventional course 
structure. It was reported that the data did not indi- 
cate superiority for either method providing achieve- 
ment in communication skills. Other differences be- 
tween the groups were reported.—E. F. Gardner. 


3375. Kaplan, Harry, Tye, V. M., & Berkhouse, 
Rudolph G. (The Adjutant General’s Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) English fluency tests for Puerto 
Ricans. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, No. 
1088, 17 p.—Tests of ability to speak, read, and under- 
stand (spoken) English were administered to ap- 
proximately 300 Puerto Rican trainees being given 
varying amounts of English instruction. Ratings of 
English fluency were used as the criterion. The 
multiple validity coefficient of the tests selected for an 
English Fluency Battery was .72.—TAGO. 


3376. Karlsen, Bjérn. A comparison of some 
educational and psychological characteristics of 
successful and unsuccessful readers at the ele- 
mentary school level. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
456-457.—Abstract. 


3377. Kaulfers, Walter V. (U. /llinois, Urbana.) 
Foreign es. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 154— 
165.—89 articles on foreign-language teaching from 
1952 through 1954 are reviewed under the headings 
of vocabulary, bilingualism, evaluation of achieve- 
ment, surveys of language teaching, summaries and 
interpretations of research, and the teaching of foreign 
languages in the elementary schools. Among the 
noteworthy trends are the acceptance of area studies 
as an integral part of the foreign language program 
and the continuance of high-school-sponsored student 
travel abroad.—W. W. Brickman. 


3378. Kemp, Leslie C. D. (Armidale Teachers 
Coll., N. S. W., Australia.) vironmental and 
other characteristics determining attainment in 
primary schools. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 
67-77.—Pupil samples in 50 London junior schools 
were investigated in an attempt to relate scholastic 
achievement to a large number of characteristics, in- 
cluding school atmosphere and type of organization, 
staff spirit, physical features of the school, class 
size, and neighborhood characteristics, among others. 
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In all, scores were determined for 42 variables of both 
environment and pupil response. Final intercorrela- 
tions were reported for a reduced group of 16 de- 
scriptive variables. The major determinants of for- 
mal school attainment were found to be intelligence 
level, socio-economic status, large enrollment, and 
good morale.—R. C. Strassburger. 
Peg Krantz, ualaele ( Ohto y aoe 
application of multiple regression i 

ing the relative contribution of certain 
components of reading ability in grade and high 
school achievement. /. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 275- 
277.—Multiple regression analysis was applied to 
determine the relationships among seventh grade read- 
ing abilities and study skills and achievement in the 
content areas of the high school. The main purpose 
was to determine the significant partial regression 
coefficients and determine their share of the account- 
able variance. Tests used were the California In- 
telligence Tests (non-language section), Iowa Tests 
of Basic Skills, and the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development.—E. F. Gardner. 

3380. Larmande, A., & Sutter, J. M. Dissocia- 
tion des acuités visuelles et dyslexie spécifique. 
(Dissociation of the visual acuity and specific dys- 
lexia.) Bull. Soc. frang. Ophtal., 1954, 67, 220-225. 
—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3553.) 


3381. Laycock, Frank. (Chico State Coll., Calif.) 
Significant characteristics of college students with 
ing flexibility in ing rate. I. Eye-move- 
ments in reading prose. II. Motor and perceptual 
skill in “reading” material whose meaning is un- 
important. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 311-330.—From 
a group of 391 coilege students 37 students who could 
shift reading rate easily and 35 who could not were 
selected. In Part I, it was reported that the flexible 
group’s eye-movement characteristics were nearly all 
significantly superior and it was concluded that ease 
in controlling eye-movement is a factor in achieving 
flexibility. In Part II, 3 tasks involved the eye- 
movement camera, exposure of pairs of letters on a 
screen observed tachistoscopically by the subject, and 
marking 50 pairs of names to indicate slight differ- 
ences in pairs of numbers, and spelling and punctua- 
tion. In these 3 situations although no mention was 
made of varying rate of reading, the flexible group 
was significantly superior to the other. It was con- 
cluded that habitual motor and perceptual behavior is 
an important factor in reading flexibility—E. F. 
Gardner. 

3382. Leonhard, Charles. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Music. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 166-175.—The 71 
studies reported in this review article deal with the 
several phases of music education: philosophy and 
esthetics, psychology of music, history of music edu- 
cation, curriculum, and methods of teaching. Among 
the suggestions for further research are the follow- 
ing: the application of the theories of esthetics to 
musical behavior, performance, appreciation, and 
teaching ; the factors determining musical preference ; 
historical analyses of important developments in music 
education; continued development and more precise 
validation of tests of musical aptitude and achieve- 
ment; centrolled experiments of the value of dif- 
ferent materials and methods of instruction; the es- 
tablishment of valid measures of evaluation of the 
outcomes of music education; and the application of 
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psychological theories to the problems of instruction 
in music—W. W. Brickman. 

3383. Logan, Frederick M. (U. Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison.) Fine arts. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 176- 
187.—This review article is an effort of “an art- 
trained teacher acting as scout” to determine the 
values of research for art education, since “art 
teacher and artist alike are distrustful of the implica- 
tions of the word research because the scholarly ac- 
tivity it represents is foreign to their experience and 
to their education in art.” The teaching of art can 
be stimulated by the work of art historians, estheti- 
cians, psychologists, psychoanalysts, anthropologists, 
and other specialists whose activities and ideas con- 
cern the arts. The 114 references, which cover the 
years 1951-1954, deal with esthetics and criticism, 
psychological and psychoanalytical studies, art ap- 
preciation, tests and measurements, art education in 
colleges and universities, materials and methods of 
teaching art, curriculum and organization, studies of 
individual and social development, and philosophical 
studies—W. W. Brickman. 


3384. McPherson, Joseph H. (Maxwell AFB, 
Ala.) Predicting the accuracy of oral reporting in 
group situations. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent., 
Res. Bull., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-130, v, 84 p.— 
“This Research Bulletin describes a study of the ac- 
curacy of reporting on assigned materials in a course 
at the Air University. A Reading Distortion Test 
and a Reactions to Group Situations Test were used 
to predict which men would be most likely to distort 
the content of assignments in making oral reports to 
groups. The tests were given to 100 men. Eight 
men predicted to be high in distortion and eight pre- 
dicted to be low on the basis of these tests were then 
observed as they discussed specially selected readings 
in class. Different patterns of behavior tending to 
bear out the predictions are discussed."—W. F. 
Grether. 

3385. Nelson, Carl B. (U. Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis.) An experimental evaluation of two meth- 
ods of teaching music in the fourth and fifth 
grades. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 232-238.—The study 
was undertaken to secure information concerning the 
relative value of a music course including vocal and 
instrumental participation by the pupils as compared 
to only vocal instruction. 4 classes of 26 children 
each in grades 4 and 5 were selected from a school 
system in Minnesota as subjects. The total time 
devoted to music was the same for both experimental 
and control groups. An achievement test of music 
reading skills constructed by the author was used as 
one criterion measure. The author concluded that 

. the integration of both vocal and instrumental 
instruction would tend to develop within the Pupils a 
broader base of musical comprehension. . . .”—E. F. 
Gardner. 

3386. O’Bear, Harry H. Changes in the aca- 
demic achievemnt of matched groups of remedial 
reading and non-remedial reading students at Indi- 
ana University. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 357. 
—Abstract. 

3387. Park, George E. (Northwestern U. Med. 
Sch., Chicago, 1l.), Bimmerle, John F., Schmi 
Alfred ; Lorimer, Frank M., . Torsi- 
tano, Rosemary, & Krause, Victor. Biological 

changes associated with dyslexia. Arch. Pediat., 
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1955, 72, 71-84.—To test the hypothesis that dyslexi- 
acs “live under a condition of stress or a tension 
state,” blood counts, basal metabolic rates and psycho- 
logical studies were carried out on a sample of 198 
dyslexiac children and young adults. Standard values 
rather than data from a control sample were used as 
criteria against which to evaluate the measures. 
Stress produces complex responses in blood and other 
metabolic and psychologic reactions, and individuals 
are not affected similarly —/. N. Mensh. 

3388. Robinson, Helen M. (U. Chicago, Ill.) 
What research says to the teacher of reading. 
Reading Teach., 1955, 8, 235-237.—Research in read- 
ing has been concentrated at the early levels. Re- 
search is needed to identify the factors and develop 
appropriate measures for readiness at higher levels. 
—J. E. Casey. 

3389. Rudman, Herbert C. (U. South Carolina.) 
The informational needs and reading interest of 
children in grades IV through VIII. Elem. Sch. J. 
1955, 55, 502—512.—Questionnaires were sent to chil- 
dren, their parents, and their teachers in 270 com- 
munities. A similar number was sent to librarians in 
or near these communities. Selections were made 
equally from the nine census areas of the United 
States. They were divided into three sections, first 
dealing wtih read-about interests, the second the ask- 
about interests, and the third the look-up interest. 
The authors concluded that children are not neces- 
sarily interested in reading about the same things that 
they want to ask about. A shift in interest as the 
children proceed from grade to grade. Other details 
of the experiment are given in full—S. M. Amatora. 

3390. Ruja, Harry. (San Diego State Coll., 
Calif.) Non-directive teaching and self-insight: 
a statistical addendum. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 
331-332.—Gross’ findings on increase of self-insight 
were re-evaluated with newer methods of assessing 
statistical significance. The media test was applied. 
The larger mean increase in self-insight for the non- 
directively-taught class than for the control was found 
to be statistically significant—M. J. Stanford. 

3391. Schultz, Douglas G. (Pennsylvania State 
U., Ogontz Cent., Rydal.) & Ricciuti, Henry N. 
Level of aspiration measures and college achieve- 
ment. J. gen. Psychol., 1954, 51, 267-275.—Goal dis- 
crepancy scores for several groups of college students 
were derived from aspiration statements made in con- 
nection with two group experimental tests and with 
regular course examinations. The tentative results 
reached were that little, if any, correlation exists be- 
tween the goal discrepancy scores and previous col- 
lege achievement.—M. J. Stanford. 

3392. Sheldon, William D. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Can we improve reading using mechanical de- 
vices? Reading Teach., 1955, 8, 219-223.—Various 
types of mechanical instruments have their place in 
the classroom but they are not a necessity for the 
teacher.—J. E. Casey. 

3393. Sheldon, William D. (Syracuse U., N. Y.) 
Reading: instruction. Rev. educ. Res., 1955, 25, 
92-106.—Summaries of 135 publications—books, dis- 
sertations, and articles—appearing between 1951 and 
1954 on reading readiness, the teaching of reading 
in elementary and secondary schools, word analysis 
and word recognition, improvement of reading, reme- 
dial reading, interest factors, physical factors, home 
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factors, and readability. Although progress has been 
made in meeting current needs in reading instruction, 
it is still necessary to disseminate new concepts and 
to reemphasize some older ideas for classroom pur- 
poses. To meet current criticisms of the teaching of 
reading, it is desirable to evaluate the effici of 
present methods in contrast with the methods of the 
past. Research should also be carried on in such 
areas as the effectiveness of adult reading programs, 
reading readiness, the value of phonetic instruction, 
the impact of reading on children, and the results of 
remedial instruction outside the regular classroom.— 
W. W. Brickman. 


3394. Skalkin, M. N. Prakticheskie raboty 
uchashchikhsia kak odno iz sredstv politekhnich- 
eskogo obucheniia. (Practical activity for pupils as 
one of the means of polytechnical instruction.) JIJzv. 
Akad. pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1954, No. 58, 3-199.— 
Herein are presented the transactions of the Institute 
of the Theory and History of Pedagogy concerning 
the question of practical activity in polytechnical edu- 
cation. A number of articles deal specifically with 
education programs in chemistry and physics.—I. D. 
London. 

3395. Smith, William. (Mass. Coll. Optom., Bos- 
ton.) Report of vision screening tests in a group 
of ten reading problem cases. Amer. J. Optom., 
1955, 32, 295-303.—A vision screening program with 
10 students was started in 1950 to test whether: “(1) 
Stereoscopic instrument tests alone are . . . sufficient 
for determining the status and functional performance 
of the oculomotor apparatus. (2) Observation of the 
ocular muscle action ... is an essential part of a 
visual examination. (3) The presence of fusion at 


the far point indicate[s] that this function is also 


normal at the near point.” Questions (1) and (3 

were answered negatively, question (2) in the af- 
firmative. Considerable discrepancy was found to 
exist between the objective tests and those obtained by 
instrumentation.—T. Shipley. 


3396. Steinberg, Martin D. A study of the re- 
lationships among empathy measures, ratings, and 
personal data in the training situation. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 872-873.—Abstract. 


3397. Stock, Earl K. (Centre County Schs, Belle- 
fonte, Pa.) Some field observations on early-grade 
progress in reading. Elem. Sch. J., 1955, 55, 517- 
521.—Some pupils capable of fast learning are being 
moved too slowly and other slow learning pupils are 
being moved too rapidly in their developmental read- 
ing programs. The author analyzes the situation for 
each of these two groups and points out some of the 
factors such as misapplication of readiness principles, 
and prolonged review which militate against the fast 
learning pupils. With the slow learning pupil there 
may be insufficient preparation, and too swift a pace 
for him to struggle through. The author concludes 
that the better the program of reading instructions the 
more individual differences will be taken into con- 
sideration and the farther apart will be the reading 
levels of fast and slow learners.—S. M. Amatora. 

3398. Thonssen, Lester (Coll. City New York.), 
& Gilkinson, Howard. Speech. Rev. educ. Res., 
1955, 25, 139-153.—The authors bring together the 
results of 106 research studies, most of them issued 
from 1952 to 1954, on the following subjects in the 
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field of speech education: bibliographies, research 
techniques, teaching of speech, studies in rhetoric, 
discussion and debate, training and evaluation, and 
experimental studies of communication—W. W. 
Brickman. 

3399. Wedeen, Shirley U. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) 

Mechanical versus non-mechanical ing tech- 

for college freshmen. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 79, 
121-123.—Three groups of college freshmen were 
given training in reading. Group A utilized a reading 
rate controller, Group B used no mechanical device 
and Group C was given no training. Group A and B 
produced gains in reading. Group A _ produced 
greater improvement in rate—E. M. Bower. 

3400. Weitz, Henry; Colver, Robert M., & 
Southern, J. Albert. (Duke U., Durham, N. C. 
Evaluating a measurement project. Personn. Guid. 
J., 1955, 33, 400-403.—Present procedures used to 
measure English proficiency are examined, and three 
alternative procedures are presented, each of which 
offers some saving. It is suggested that test tech- 
nicians should apply their skills to other measurement 
projects in a sitailar fashion.—G. S. Speer. 

3401. Zack, Melvin L. (Los Angeles State Coll., 
Calif.) The influence of socio-cultural character- 
istics on educational opportunities in public school 
instrumental music. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 209- 
219.—The problem was to determine the ability- 
interest differences and the socio-cultural differences 
between participants and non-participants in instru- 
mental music. Both sets of differences were taken 
into account in evaluating the extent to which the 
public schools convassed are providing all children 
equal opportunity for participation in instrumental 
music. Cities in Kansas were selected whose popula- 
tions were heterogeneous with respect to certain cri- 
teria such as amount of schooling, employment, racial, 
and national composition. A total of 960 students 
of whom 538 were 8th graders and 422 were seniors 
were selected. A number of differences between par- 
ticipants and non-participants were recorded.—E. F. 
Gardner. 


(See also abstracts 1987, 2560, 2562, 2790, 2801) 


INTERESTS, ATriTuDES & Hasits 


3402. Brumbaugh, Florence. (Hunter Coll. Elem. 
Sch., New York.) What is an 1.Q.? J. exp. Educ., 
1955, 23, 359-363.—The study was an attempt to 
discover the attitudes of pre-adolescent children to- 
ward “brightness”. Questionnaires were administered 
to 75 pupils in three sixth grades at the Hunter 
College Elementary school. It was reported that an 
intelligence test is regarded by these pupils as of no 
greater importance than achievement tests or per- 
sonality scales. The children did not select those 
whom they considered bright to be those with the 
higher IQ. The author concludes by summarizing as 
follows: “If you are a pleasant person, eleven-year- 
olds think you are bright.”—E£. F. Gardner. 

3403. Clark, Selby G. (Brigham Young U., 
Provo, Utah.) Let’s make the campus disciplinary 
program effective. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 393- 
396.—Effective student disciplinary programs pro- 
duce student growth and rehabilitation. A number 
of ways in which campus programs can be made more 
effective are discussed in detail—G. S. Speer. 
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3404. Forlano, George, & Wrightstone, J. 
Wayne. (Bd. Educ., City of New York.) Meas- 
uring the quality of social acceptability within a 

Educ. psychol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 127-136.— 
Three studies utilizing the Revised Ohio Social Ac- 
ceptance Scale are reported. In the first study in- 
volving six classes, “. . . a tendency for high posi- 
tive acceptance-rejection differences to be associated 
with observed normal or good class spirit and ab- 
sence of many behavior problems . . .” was observed. 
In the second study, the Ohio Scale was given to three 
pairs of ninth grade social studies-English core 
classes. The teacher of each pair and supervisor 
rated the classes as to the quality of class social ac- 
ceptability. Core and noncore classes were compared 
in the third study. The results from all three studies 
are interpreted as providing favorable evidence for 
the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale—W. Coleman. 


3405. _Gamelin, Francis Clifford. Intercollege 
comparisons of student satisfaction with college 
life. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 452-453.—Ab- 
stract. 

3406. Gehman, W. Scott. (Duke U., Durham, 
= C.) Problems of college sophomores with seri- 

us scholastic difficulties. J. counsel. Psychol., 

1955, 2, 137-141.—Students who “had grades so low 
that they were in imminent danger of being dismissed 
from the University” were required to receive psycho- 
logical services which included testing and counseling. 
This population was studied to determine aptitude for 
college work, the nature of personal problems, and 
the effect of counseling. These ni were grouped 

into “ ‘successful’ ‘unsuccessful’ categories upon 
the basis of average grades earned during two semes- 
ters in the counseling program.” The ae pa to 

“identify problems of poor achievers in college” and 
select good achievers by means of group tests was 
partially successful but the results are not considered 
to have adequate utility—M. M. Reece. 

3407. Harris, Kenneth Earl. A five year 
tional history of the 1947 class of Stanford graau- 
ates. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 380-381.—Ab- 
stract. 

3408. James, H. E. O. Personal contact in 
school and change in intergroup attitudes. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 192-193.—Abstract. 

3409. Keislar, Evan R. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Peer group Be a of high school p 
with and low school marks. J. ex o> 
1955, 23, 369-373.—Two groups of 27 girls a 
matched on Otis IQ but differing in school marks 
were selected. Two groups of 35 boys each were 
formed in the same way. The high mark and low 
mark group for each sex was compared on 12 bi-polar 
trait ratings obtained from the members of their own 
llth grade classmates of the same sex by means of a 
sociometric procedure. Differences between the 
groups and such factors as popularity, liking school 
work, persistence, etc., were reported —E. F. Gard- 
ner. 

3410. Kogan, Nathan. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Studies of students. J. counsel. 
Psychol., 1955, 2, 129-136.—Data concerning the 
academic and social adjustment of the “ 
members of the Harvard College classes of 1952 
through 1957” were collected. Analysis of the re- 
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sults in these students suggests that “educational ac- 
celeration appears to be most strongly associated with 
superior intelligence . . - natural science interests 
.. « and achievement motivation.” No evidence was 
found to indicate that educational acceleration leads 
to adjustment problems in a college environment.— 
M. M. Reece. 

3411. Lowenstein, Norman, & Yates, Vivian. 
(James Madison HS, Brooklyn, N .Y.) How fresh- 
men feel about college. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 
379-380.—265 college freshmen, when asked what 
they liked best and what they liked least about the 118 
different institutions they were attending, indicated 
they were much more concerned about human rela- 
tions than about courses, ey campus, location, 
or living conditions.—G. S. Speer. 

aves Lysgaard, Sverre. Adjustment in a for- 

society: Norwegian Fulbright grantees visit- 
ing the heey States. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 189- 
—, tract 


3413. Matteson, Ross W. (Michigan a s. 

E. Lansing.) Experience-interest 

dents. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, is 121 n The 
changes in interest patterns, as indicated by responses 
to an interest inventory, in a group of college students 
are reported for a two year period. The hypothesis 
was that interests would be modified in ways associ- 
ated with the broadened experience patterns available 
through a program of general education. The results, 
in general, confirm this hypothesis. Implications of 
the findings are noted. The study and its results are 
discussed by Kenneth E. Clark, University of Minne- 
sota.—M. M. Reece. 


Econ Mor 


prea od on selected matters of discipline in the 
high schools of Washington County, Pennsylvania. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 756.—Abstract. 


3415. Mullin, Margaret M. Personal and situa- 
tional factors associated with perfect attendance. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 438-443.—The hypothesis 
that school attendance is determined chiefly by the 
conditions under which a student lives was tested by 
studying 186 high school students with superior, 
average, or poor attendance records. It is concluded 
that the habit of regular attendance established in the 
early school years was maintained consistently under 
home and school conditions resulting in a more favor- 
able total situation.—G. S. Speer. 


3416. Munger, Paul F., & Goeckerman, Robert 
W. (U. Toledo, O.) Collegiate persistence of 
upper- and lower-third high school graduates. /. 
counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 142-145.—The “. . . per- 
sistence in college of students who ranked in either 
the upper or lower third of their high school gradu- 
ating classes” was investigated by relating college 
gr and scholastic aptitude scores. The subjects 
were placed in “persistence groups” according to the 
number of semesters for which they had enrolled and 
the point at which they withdrew or graduated. A 
significant relationship was found between first semes- 
ter grades and persistence. The aptitude scores were 
not significantly related to persistence. The degree of 
persistence was significantly different for the students 
in the upper and lower thirds of their high school 
class. —M. M. Reece. 


Harry William. The relationship 
background factors and parental 
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3417. Patton, Joseph Alexander. A of the 
effects of student acceptance of and 
motivation on course behavior. Dissertation Abstr., 
1955, 15, 637-638.—Abstract. 

3418. Shutt, Darold Lee. Attitude 
among first year college men living in fraterni 
and residence halls. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
749-750.—Abstract. 


3419. Thompson, Robert Vernon. An experi- 
mental study of freshman social fraternity pledges 
and the factors affecting i for initiation. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 361 .—Abstract. 


(See also abstract 1886) 
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3420. Anderson, Robert H. Ungraded primary 
classes—an administrative contribution to mental 
health. Understanding the Child, 1955, 24, 66-72.— 
An ungraded primary school is a plan whereby chil- 
dren beyond kindergarten age and below fourth grade 
level are grouped together in classes which have no 
grade level designation. Under this arrangement, 
children with less chronological age, less social and 
emotional readiness, or intellectual limitations have a 
better chance to avoid the frustration and embarrass- 
ment of failure as no decision is made until the end 
of the third year. The theory of the ungraded pri- 
mary school has a healthy effect upon teacher’s prac- 
tices and attitudes, as well as upon parent’s expecta- 
tion of pupil progress. Successful programs at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, and Park Forest, Illinois, are de- 
scribed in the article—L. G. Schmidt. 


3421. Barbe, Walter B. (U. Chattanooga, Tenn.) 


Characteristics of gifted children. Educ. Adm. 
Superv., 1955, 41, 207-217.—This article is a resume 
of studies on the gifted. The research is summarized 
and divided into three groups: (1) physical character- 
istics of gifted children; (2) mental characteristics of 
gifted children; and (3) emotional and social char- 
acteristics of gifted children. The author concludes 
that in spite of the superior gifts of this child, there 
is need for guidance and understanding if he is to 
fulfill his potentialities in later life—S. M. Amatora. 


3422. Campbell, Dorothy. Blind children in the 
“normal” classroom. Understanding the Child, 
1955, 24, 73-76.—This article provides more evidence 
to substantiate the current theory that the blind or 
other handicapped student achieves best in an unseg- 
regated school environment. Emphasis is placed upon 
the value of a “resource room” which is the center 
of the special training these children receive in order 
to help them keep up with classmates in their “home 
rooms.” In this program the resource teacher and the 
regular teacher closely integrate their activities to 
supplement each other’s program. Another interest- 
ing feature of the program calls for counseling of 
parents of the blind children at about the same fre- 

y as the parents of sighted children—L. G. 
chmidt. 

3423. Goldstein, Arnold. Structuring the limits 
in classes for the mentally handicapped in low 
socio-economic areas. Understanding the Child, 
1955, 24, 83-84.—Because, as the author contends, 
children living in a low socio-economic neighborhood 
have a higher incidence of mental defectives and are 
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likely to have greater feelings of hostility than chil- 
dren coming from other neighborhoods, it may be 
presumed that teachers of the mentally handica 
will face a twofold problem in working with ’ 
Because the mentally retarded child has difficulty in 
his ability to do abstract thinking, the teacher should 
structure the content in such a way as to have con- 
crete meaning for the child —L. G. Schmidt. 


3424. Strang, Ruth. (Chm.) (Teachers Coll., Col- 
umbia U., New York.) A um—the gifted 
child. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 210-232.—Six papers 
are presented in this symposium on the gifted child, 
including contributions by a Mead, Ruth 
Strang, Robert H. Roberts, Nelda Davis, Paul 
Witty, and a final paper by Lewis Terman and Melita 
Oden. Topics include, “The Gifted Child in the 
American Culture of Today,” “The Psychology of 
Gifted Children,” “The Environment of the Gifted,” 
“Teachers for the Gifted,” “P and Procedures 
for the Education of Gifted Children,” and, “Major 
Issues in the Education of Gifted Children.”—N. D. 
Bowers. , 

3425. Wallin, J. E. Wallace. A brief history of 
special education in Delaware. Cerebral Palsy 
Rev., 1955, 16, 21-22; 26-27.—This is a “highly con- 
densed narrative,” beginning in 1841, and ending, 
with some exceptions, in 1947, “based on an examina- 
tion of the laws passed by the Delaware Legislature 
since the early part of the last century and on first- 
hand knowledge of some of the developments” in spe- 
cial education there.—7. E. Newland. 


(See also abstract 3074) 
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3426. Black, Bernard R. (Ohio U., Athens.) 
The case of Donald E. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 
352-353.—This is a brief report of the adjustment 
problems of a college freshman, and the steps taken 
by the counselor to help the student adjust.—G. S. 
Speer. 

3427. Brown, Louise B., & Nemir, Alma. (U. 
Utah, Salt Lake City.) Early detection of emo- 
tional stress: integration of two campus resources. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 456-459.—The close co- 
operation between the Student Health Service and the 
Bureau of Student Counsel has, to some extent, re- 
sulted in improved student adjustment.—G. S. Speer. 


3428. Cantoni, Louis J. (General Motors Insti- 
tute, Flint, Mich.) Stay-ins get better jobs. Per- 
sonn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 531-533.—A follow-up study 
of a class of 468 boys and girls who attended high 
school between the years of 1939 and 1943 shows 
that those who graduated were superior to the drop- 
outs in education obtained, job attainments, and in- 
telligence.—G. S. Speer. 

3429. Condon, Margaret (City Coll., New York.), 
& Lerner, Ruth §. The rehabilitation counselor in 
higher education. J. higher Educ., 1955, 26, 208~ 
210.—Counseling programs established in these col- 
leges for the physically handicapped are described. — 
M. Murphy. 

3430. Craven, Clifford J. (State Coll. Teach., 
Oneonta, N. Y.) Student personnel services in 
teacher education. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 123- 
128.—The special aspects of student personnel services 
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in the teachers colleges were considered. The ad- 
missions function was defined as involving recruiting 
for teaching as well as for entry into the college. 
counseling function was identified as having two as- 
pects: (1) encouragement of enrolled students to their 
chosen objective, and (2) helping counselers under- 
stand the counseling experience in terms of method 
and underlying educational principles. The functions 
of selective elimination, extra-curricular and social 
programs, and placement and follow up differ in teach- 
ers colleges than in most other institutions—N. D. 
Bowers. 

3431. Dickinson, Carl. (U. Washington, Seattle.) 
What employers look for in the college graduate. 
Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 460-464.—A study of 
questionnaires returned by 1099 graduating college 
seniors and 452 employers indicates very significant 
differences between employers and college seniors 
concerning the importance of a number of factors 
related to a successful working career. The results 
are analyzed in considerable detail—G. S. Speer. 

3432. Driscoll, Gertrude P. (Teachers Coll., Col- 
umbia U., New York.) Child guidance in the class- 
room. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955. viii, 93 p—The 
author takes the position that much of the guidance of 
children has always been done and must continue to 
. be done by the classroom teacher. She maintains that 
teachers can learn to give better expression to their 
interest in children if they had access to the body of 
knowledge existing in the area of child guidance. Sug- 
gestions are also given to show the teacher how to aid 
children in taking the next steps in emotional growth. 


Divided into four sections the various problems in 
guidance are centered around: (1) helping children to 
grow emotionally; (2) work with children in the 
classroom ; (3) work with parents; and (4) help from 
administrator and specialists —S. M. Amatora. 


3433. Erickson, Allan Charles. An investigation 


of the relationship of social ics to re- 
sponses from selected Michigan high school coun- 
selors. Dissertation Abstr., 1035, 15, 752-753.—Ab- 
stract. 

3434. Ferrell, Guy Vernon. (Detroit Inst. Tech- 
nol., Detroit, Mich.) The role of tic coun- 


seling in higher education. Counseling, 1955, _ 
The 


(3), 1; 3-+4.—Describes the need for and pu 

student counseling services at the college level. 
person best qualified to conduct such a program is the 
“clinical counselor,” who is professionally trained to 
handle student problems. A minimum Se 
gram for a clinical counselor is suggested. The 
counseling program in college must be a systematic and 
integral part of the total college program, and not 
simply an “incidental” service —F. Costin. 

3435. Hackett, Herbert R. (North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Coll., State College.) pope = ~ - a = 
gram of counseling students on proba er- 
sonn. Guid. J., 1958, 33, 513-516.—A = of the 
effects of counseling 266 male college students who 
had been placed on probation was sufficiently favor- 
able to justify the continuation of the counseling 
service, although they did not justify claiming that 
counseling would be of help to all students on proba- 
tion. The results indicate that optimum results are 
obtained through three or four contacts with students 
who seek help.—G. S. Speer. 
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3436. Hardee, Melvene Draheim. (Ed.) Coun- 
seling and guidance in general education. New 
York: World Book Company, 1955. xix, 444 p. 
$5.00.—Sponsored by the National Committee on Gen- 
eral Education of the Association for Higher Educa- 
tion, this volume describes and appraises counseling 
and student personnel services in relation to general 
education. The book starts with a discussion of the 
philosophical framework of guidance and general edu- 
cation followed by a description of the needs of so- 
ciety. Succeeding sections deal with course work 
contributing to personal adjustment, promising prac- 
tices in programs of counseling, unity, and synthesis 
on the campus, and a summary of work to be done. 
The 18 contributors include college administrators. 
student personnel workers and administrators, and 
classroom teachers.—W. Coleman. 


3437. Harden, Edgar. (Mich. State Coll., E. 
Lansing.) Implications of USAFI study of non- 
completions for high school counselors. Personn. 
Guid. J., 1955, 33, 351.—A study of 5,356 students 
who failed to complete USAFI courses indicates the 
need for more careful planning for continuing educa- 
tion, greater effort to help each student understand 
himself, and regular follow-up studies of counselees 
in the Armed Forces.—G. S. Speer. 


3438. Holtzclaw, Thelbert Eugene. An analysis 
of the vocational preferences of seniors in the 
Negro secondary schools of Arkansas with impli- 
cations for le curriculum modification. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 368.—Abstract. 

3439. Jenson, Ralph E. (Phoenix ( Ariz.) Union 
High Schs.) Student feeling about counseling 
help. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 498-503.—A ran- 
dom sample of 20 percent of 8,000 high school stu- 
dents responded to questionnaires intended to measure 
their feelings about counseling they had received. In 
general, the feeling of students is positive toward the 
help they had received in all areas. Counselors were 
felt to be most helpful in assisting them to appraise 
themselves, and least helpful in assisting them to make 
progress toward realistically chosen goals.—G. S. 
Speer. 

3440. Kamm, Robert B. (Drake U., Des Moines, 
Ta.) How effective are our student personnel pro- 
grams? Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 318-324.—Peri- 
odic and systematic study of student personnel pro- 
grams is necessary in order to keep them useful to the 
students and faculty. Some specific suggestions are 
made for practical research and evaluation.—G. S. 
Speer. 

3441. Larson, Cedric A. (VA Regional Off., 
New York.) The case of Albert Wheeler. Per- 
sonn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 404-406—A number of 
school and community counselors work together to 
help a bright boy who is failing in school—G. S. 
Speer. 

3442. Magoon, Thomas Mayo. General and spe- 
cific outcomes of counseling with college men. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1988, 15, 458-459.—Abstract. 

3443. wage Hh Phelon. (U. Utah, Salt Lake 
City.) The plan sheet: a guidance technique. 
Personn. Guid. ye 1955, 33, 451-455.—The plan sheet, 
introduced in Utah schools in 1948 as a guidance tech- 
nique, was evaluated in 1953 by questionnaire in 64 
schools. It is concluded that the plan sheet con- 
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tributes to better educational and vocational plans, 
better student interest and motivation, and better 
student-counselor relations.—G. S. Speer. 


3444. Mennes, Arthur H. (Central High Sch., 
Sheboygan, Wis.) What students think of guid- 
ance in the multiple period classes. Personn. Guid. 
J., 1955, 33, 347-350.—Questionnaire replies of 237 
students in three senior high schools indicate that the 
great majority of them experienced more satisfaction 
with the multiple period than with the conventional 
classes.—G. S. Speer. 

3445. Otis, Jack. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Some 
problems in the provision of psychotherapeutic 
services in institutions of higher learning. Amer. 
Ass. Univ. Prof. Bull., 1954, 40, 456-471.—Psycho- 
therapeutic services in colleges meet problems in “(1) 
the shortage of professional persons; (2) the over- 
lapping functions of the professions; and (3) the un- 
satisfactory state of knowledge in this area.” Each 
of these problems is discussed, with the suggestion in 
the second that “the proper treatment person . . . is 
the psychiatrist so trained as to be able to utilize 
psychological tools . . . and to manage existential en- 
vironmental situations . . .”"—C. M. Louttit. 


3446. Pratt, Dallas. Helping foreign and Ameri- 
can students in New York City. Bull. World Fed. 
ment. Hith, 1955, 7, 39-42.—An account of the third 
year of the writer’s project in counseling and psycho- 
therapy involving 29 foreign and 15 American stu- 
dents.—J. C. Franklin. 

3447. Sageser, Henry W. Vocational guidance 
for the small high school. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 
33, 397-399.—A vocational guidance program in- 
cluded as a unit of study in the regular schoo! pro- 
gram is described.—G. S. Speer. 


3448. Shaw, James G. (F. & R. Lazarus & Co., 
Columbus, O.) An evaluation of a study skills 
course. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 465-468—A 
study of 153 students who enrolled in a study skills 
course indicates the beneficial effect of the program 
on students’ grades.—G. S. Speer. 


3449. Smith, M. Brewster. Some features of 
foreign-student adjustment. J. higher Educ., 1955, 
26, 231-241.—Recently American higher education 
has become increasingly self-conscious about the prob- 
lems of foreign students which are seen to have not 
only educational but also social and political implica- 
tions. There are currently 1200 foreign student ad- 
visors, each in a different institution of higher educa- 
tion. These advisors must combine the skills neces- 
sary to guide foreign students through the maze of 
administrative procedure characteristic of American 
education and the ability to counsel with students con- 
cerning their more personal problems of adjustment 
to a foreign culture —M. Murphy. 


3450. Warnath, Charles F. (Teachers Coll., Col- 
umbia U., New York.) The general counselor and 
interpersonal relations. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 
325-327.—The approach of the general counselor, 
who is prepared to work with the teachers, with the 
parents, and with groups of students, appears to be 
more efficient in dealing with interpersonal maladjust- 
pres than reliance on individual counseling —G. S. 

peer. 


(See also abstracts 2836, 2964, 3007, 3022) 
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EpucaTIONAL MEASUREMENT 


3451. Ahmann, J. Stanley. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.)_ Prediction of the bility of gradua- 
tion of eering er students. J. exp. 
Educ., 1955, 23, 281-288.—The problem involved 
setting up a linear combination of prediction variables 
by means of the discriminate function to differentiate 
between those transfer students graduating and those 
not graduating from engineering school. The predic- 
tors used were L and Q raw scores on the ACE Psy- 
chological Examinations, high school grade point 
average, raw scores on the USAFI test of expression 
at the college level, a rating of prior college achieve- 
ment, and the first quarter grade point average at the 
Iowa State College. 804 subjects were stratified ac- 
cording to veteran status and type of college from 
which the transfer was made. Modified discriminant 
functions using various combinations of the prediction 
variables were computed within the various subgroups 
for the dichotomous criterion —E. F. Gardner. 


3452. Bernard, Jack. Selection of technical 
school students: an investigation of the relation- 
ship between certain personality characteristics, 
interests and abilities, and success in a radio and 
television curriculum. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 
631-632.—Abstract. 


3453. Buckton, LaVerne, & Doppelt, Jerome E. 
(Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) Freshmen tests as pre- 
dictors of scores on graduate and professional 
school examinations. J. counsel. Psychol., 1955, 2, 
146-149.—Scores based on a college entrance battery 
of tests given to students were correlated with the 
scores on graduate examinations. “To be quite useful 
in counseling with students who were considering 
graduate work .. . in this study it has been found 
that good predictions of graduate examinations may 
be found as early as the freshman year.”—M. M. 
Reece. 


3454. Creager, John A., & Detter, Howard M. 
(Lackland AFB, Tex.) The relation between seat 
location and performance on two radio code tests 
using loudspeaker administration. USAF Pers. 
Train. Res. Cent. Tech. Rep., 1954, No. AFPTRC- 
TR-54-64, v, 6 p.—*“The hypothesis that an exami- 
nee’s performance on an aural code test is affected, 
under certain conditions, by the location of his seat 
in the testing room was considered for the Signal 
Corps Code Aptitude Test (a code signal discrimina- 
tion test) and the Army Radio Code Test (a code 
learning test). This hypothesis was tested for both 
aural code tests using a testing room 70’ x 25° x ¥ 
with two speakers placed along the left wall at 9 
from the front of the room and 18’ from the back of 
the room, respectively. Two experimental designs 
were used in the analysis of each set of data. These 
tests, which are rather sensitive, indicated a statis- 
tically significant seat-location effect on aural code 
test performance for the testing conditions used.”— 
W. F. Grether. 


3455. Dunn, Theodore F., Armore, Sidney J., & 
Berkhouse, Rudolph G. (The Adjutant General’s 
Office, Washington, D. C.) Evaluation of weight- 
ing systems for end-of-course grades at The Ord- 
nance School. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, 
No. 34, 17 p.—An arbitrary weighting system used 
in computing final course grades at The Ordnance 
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School was compared with a unit weighting and a 
corrected (for differences in sigmas) weighting sys- 
tem. Criterion job ratings and scores of 163 ma- 
chinist and 103 welder graduates on 21 component 
course tests were used. Intercorrelations among the 
final grades computed by the several weighting sys- 
tems ranged from .89 to .98. Validity coefficients 
ranged from .20 to .23 for machinists and .46 to .52 
for welders; multiple r’s between component test 
grades and the criterion ratings were .23 and .53 
respectively. r’s between arbitrary and unit weighted 
grades were .97 and .92. The similarity of results 
with all 3 weighting systems is noted—TAGO. 


3456. Durnall, Edward J., jr. (Nasson Coll., 
Springvale, Me.) Predicting scholastic success for 
graduate students in education. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 
80, 107.—This study compared the results of the 
Miller Analogies Test scores and the grade point 
average in education for 153 graduate students. 
While there is some relationship, this is not very 
high. “There is evidence to indicate that a very high 
score on the MAT may not be as indicative of scho- 
lastic success in education courses as a score closer 
to the mean.”—E. M. Bower. 


3457. Finlaw, William W. (Scott AF Base, Ill.) 
Principles of evaluation in Air Force training. 
USAF, ATC Instructors J., 1955, 6, 65-69.—Evalua- 
tion, the indispensable training tool, “must be a con- 
tinuous process.” Five characteristics of effective 
evaluation are explained and illustrated: (1) validity; 
(2) reliability; (3) objectivity; (4) differentiation ; 
(5) comprehensive sampling.—R. Tyson. 

3458. Fritz, Martin F. (Q) and (L) difference 
scores on the (A.C.E.) test. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 
1954, 61, 356-357.—A comparison of grade point 
average and correlation between grade point average 
and A.C.E. for a group having very similar perceiitile 
scores on the (Q) and (L) portions of the A.C.E., 
and a group with a difference of fifty percentile points 
between the (Q) and (L) portions of the A.C.E. 
showed no significant difference in mean grade point 
average, but a significantly higher correlation be- 
tween grade point average and the A.C.E. for the 
former than the latter group. In the latter group a 
significant difference existed between the grade point 
average of high (L) and low (Q) and high (Q) 
and low (L) subjects, with the former subgroup hav- 
ing the higher average.—C. F. Haner. 


3459. Funkenstein, Daniel H. (Harvard Med. 
Sch., Boston, Mass.) Some myths about medical 
school admissions. /. med. Educ., 1955, 30(2), 81- 
88.—Using data from entering classes at Harvard 
Medical School, the author refutes certain commonly- 
held misbeliefs of premedical students concerning 
what test and non-test data are crucial in medical 
school admissions. It is, on the other hand, “the 
broadly educated, mature man who stands the best 
chance of admission.”—J. T. Cowles. 


3460. Haner, Charles F. Wonderlic, bys 
P.C.T., and A.C.E.: a comparison of three 
intelligence tests. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., the et 61, 
358-360.—The single score Wonderlic correlated as 
well or better with the dual score A.C.E. and P.C.T. 
as their similarly named subparts did with each other. 
Further, the correlations of the numerical and verbal 
subparts of the A.C.E. and P.C.T. were almost as 
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great as the correlations of the numerical portions 
and the verbal portions of the two tests —G. L. 
Thornton. 
3461. Hannum, T. E., & Thrall, John R. Sta- 
= and validity of the Strong Vocational Inter- 
lank in the prediction of success in veterinary 
sm curriculum. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 
61, 361-366.—This study correlated academic achieve- 
ment in the veterinary medicine curriculum with 
A.C.E., previous grade point average, and score on 
the “Veterinarian” scale on the Strong. No correla- 
tion was found for the latter, perhaps due to the 
homogeneity of the group, but the Strong did dif- 
ferentiate well between the veterinarian group and 
other college students and aided in prediction of cur- 
ricular membership. Training in veterinary medi- 
cine did not significantly affect measured interest 
over the four year course of study.—C. F. Haner. 

3462. Malloy, John. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln.) 
The prediction of college achievement with the 
life experience inventory. Educ. psychol. Measmt, 
1955, 15, 170-180.—Use of a Life Experience In- 
ventory to improve the prediction of college marks 
is described. Items sampling school experiences and 
attitude toward education, self-appraisal, family rela- 
tionships, and choice and type of friends provided 
significantly higher R’s over the ACE L and Ne- 
braska English Placement Test. A deviate method 
of item selection was found to be methodologically 
superior to the external criterion method of item selec- 
tion with the Life Experience Inventory. 875 sub- 
jects were used with 434 used in the item analysis 
study and 441 in the cross validation—W. Coleman. 

3463. Neidt, Charles O. Increasing the objec- 
tivity of final marks in multi on courses. 
Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 394-401.—Four 
teaching assistants sit in as observers on all sessions 
of a class in educational psychology, hear all the 
discussion, and contribute questions to examinations. 
Each scores the tests independently, no discussion 
among them is permitted. At the end of the semester 
each of the four observers and the instructor grade 
the students in the class on a 9 point scale. High 
correlation of grades and similar means are reported. 
The author concludes that under the conditions of the 
study a high degree of agreement in teacher evalua- 
tion is possible—C. F. Haner. 

3464. Scheier, Ivan H. (106 So. Goodwin St., 
Urbana, Ill.) Evaluating tests as dent varia- 
ble measures in educati J. Psychol., 
1955, 40, 193-201.—A dependent variable measure in 
educational research must be able to reflect meas- 
urable differences in the effectiveness of various train- 
ing methods. Two possible criteria for deciding 
whether or not a proficiency test is acceptable are 
discussed. 1. The mean difference criterion requires 
that a dv measure show mean improvement between 
groups tested before and after training. This has 
some limitations, but at least has rough rule-of-thumb 
value. 2. The other possible criterion is its correla- 
tion with intelligence, or other ability, but the author 
feels this is a poor technique—R. W. Husband. 

3465. Truesdell, Albert B. Accuracy of clinical 
j ts of attrition and survival of students in 

training. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 
61, 442-445.—A discriminant function consisting of 
performance on several tests and first semester grade 
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point average was used to predict attrition in a group 
of engineering students. Three groups of judges, 
differentiated on the basis of experience with such 
prediction, also predicted attrition. The former pre- 
dicted more accurately than the judges but not sig- 
nificantly so. Nonsignificant differences were found 
between the groups of judges, but there were sig- 
nificant ones between the individual judges.—C. 
Haner. 

3466. Vanek, Zdenek. (Jewish C ommittee for 
Personal Service, Los Angeles.) Testing in 
can Jewish education. Jewish Educ., 1954-55, 25 
(3), 36-45.—“A report of all available tests . . 
used in American Jewish education up to 1952.” 170 
tests dealing with achievement in Hebrew language, 
Jewish history, prayer and worship, customs and 
holidays, Bible, and attitudes toward the Jewish school 
are critically evaluated “according to [22] accepted 
scientific criteria in the fields of tests and measure- 
ments.”—J. A. Fishman. 

3467. W William B. (Northwestern U. 
Med. Sch., Chicago, Ill.) Should the examination 
serve as a learning exercise? J. med. Educ., 1955, 
30(6), 327-330.—This paper, given at a Teaching 
Institute of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, presents certain considerations in choosing the 
most appropriate examination techniques in medical 
education, with particular reference to the utility of 
the examination as a learning exercise. The author 
concludes that a judicious combination of essay, ob- 
jective, and oral examinations is needed.—J. T. 
Cowles. 

3468. Whitaker, Wayne L. (U. Michigan Med. 
Sch., Ann Arbor.) The honor system at Michigan. 
J. med, Educ., 1955, 30(2), 94-96.—A description is 
given of the successful honor system of student-con- 
ducted examinations in this medical school. It is felt 
to be “one expression of the high degree of personal 
and professional integrity which is so Vitaly essential 
for all those in the medical profession.”—/. T. Cowles. 

3469. Wiseman, Stephen. (U. Manchester, Eng.) 
The use of an interest test in 11 plus selection. 
Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 92-98.—A battery 
of tests, including the Devon Interest Test, was given 
to 175 boys in their final primary year as a secondary 
school selection program. Factor analysis of the 
intercorrelations of 11 scores representing verbal and 
non-verbal intelligence, spatial abilities, scholastic at- 
tainment, and interest revealed of the 2 “differentiat- 
ing” factors, interest was almost twice as influential 
as the space factor. Interest was also relatively in- 
dependent of the general factor of intelligence-attain- 
ment. The practical and academic scores of the 
Devon Interest Test, supplemented by a space test, 
appeared to provide an effective means of differentiat- 
ing between technical and grammar pupils—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

3470. Wrigley, Jack. (Queen’s U., Belfast, N. 
Ire.) The relative efficiency of intelligence and 
attainment tests as predictors of success in gram- 
mar schools. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 107- 
116.—In 2 separate studies of the performance of 
children on the grammar school entrance examina- 
tion, correlations with criteria of subsequent success 
were largest in the case of arithmetic, followed by 
intelligence and English in that order.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 
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groups o ce, arts, 
Proc. So. ‘e psychol. Ass., 1954, No. 5, 15.—Ab- 
stract. 


(See also abstracts 1882, 1885, 1895, 1902, 1918, 
2874) 


EpucaTion STAFF PERSONNEL 


3472. Amatora, Mary. (St. Francis Coll., Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) Grade level similarities and differ- 
ences in the teacher personality. Sch. & Soc., 1954, 
79, 25-28.—Teachers of the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 
8th grades were rated by colleagues on personality 
traits. Grade differences and similarities are ob- 
served. Eighth grade teachers were rated less calm 
and more nervous than other teachers. Other grade 
level patterns are discussed and analyzed—E. M. 
Bower. 

3473. Amatora, Mary. (Si. Francis Coll., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.) Teacher rating by younger pupils. 
J. Teach. Educ., 1$54, 5, 49-182. —Systematic rating 
of teachers by students has been reported for at least 
the past twenty years, but virtually all such projects 
have dealt with relatively mature students. It was 
contended that significant benefits may be realized 
from ratings by younger, elementary school students. 
The Diagnostic Teacher Rating Scale was adminis- 
tered to 1174 pupils of grades 4 through 8 in 6 schools 
in various geographical locations. It was concluded 
that elementary school pupils are fairly stable in their 
ratings of teachers, and exhibit a satisfactory degree 
of both agreement and discrimination. It was sug- 
gested that elementary school teachers might utilize 
this rating information as a first step toward improve- 
ment of teacher-pupil relations —N. D. Bowers. 

3474. Aubert, Vilhelm; Fisher, Burton R. & 
Rokkan, Stein. A comparative study of teachers’ 
attitudes to international problems and policies: 
preliminary review of relationships in interview 
data from seven western European countries. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 210-211.—Abstract. 

3475. Bain, V. D. (Public Schs, Portland, Ore.) 
What research is needed in the administration of 
educational personnel. Education, 1954, 75, 239- 
243.—Replies from 25 members of The American 
Association of Examiners and Administrators of Ed- 
ucational Personnel constitute the basis for sug- 
gestions for research in 11 areas, each of which is dis- 
cussed separately.—S. M. Amatora. 

3476. Benson, Arthur L. (ETS, Princeton, N. 
J.) The National Teachers Examination in 1954. 
J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 244-248.—Designed to 
measure professional knowledge, mental ability, and 
general cultural background of prospective teachers, 
the National Teachers Examinations are administered 
in two half-day sessions. Common Examinations con- 
stitute six areas taken by all candidates; Optional Ex- 
aminations constitute examinations in one or two 
specific areas chosen by each candidate. Kuder- 
Richardson reliability coefficients of the Common Ex- 
aminations ranged from .86 to .90; for the Optional 
Examinations, .83 to .94. Data relative to the 
achievement of candidates of varied educational level, 
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to the effects of repeated testing, to scores according 
to academic field, and tests intercorrelations (.38 to 
79) are presented.—N. D. Bowers. 


3477. Benson, Arthur L. (ETS, Princeton, N. J.) 
Testing procedures in the administration of educa- 
tional personnel. Education, 1954, 75, 244-251.— 
The author takes up separately each of the seven 
common charges brought against the use of objective 
tests in personnel administration, and where possible 
cites evidence as to its truth, falsity, and/or relevance, 
in whole or in part. These include: (1) tests are not 
valid; (2) tests discourage applicants; (3) they delay 
and complicate employment procedures; (4) they are 
mechanistic; (5) they are expensive; (6) they ap- 
propriate the prerogatives of other agencies; and 
(7) they degrade the education profession —S. M. 
Amatora. 


3478. Bowes, Elmer G. (Smithtown High Sch., 
N. Y.) How one school evaluates its teachers. 
Amer. Sch. Bd. J., 1955, 131(1), 40-41.—Teacher 
evaluation is one of the difficult tasks faced by a school 
administrator. The author presents an explanation of 
some points which are used in rating the teachers in 
his school. This was distributed thru the “house 
organ” hoping that it would be helpful to the teachers. 
Included also is a copy of the Smithtown Teacher 
Evaluation Form consisting of twenty items on each 
of which the teachers are rated on a five-point scale. 
The form is short and simple yet each item repre- 
sents a composite of traits—S. M. Amatora. 


3479. Cottle, William C., Pownall, Jo E., & 
Steimel, Raymond J. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Counselors and teachers take the Experimental 
Attitude Scale. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 374- 
378.—A group of 236 women counselors were com- 
pared with a matched group of women teachers on 
the Experimental Attitude scale. The 53 items which 
differentiate the counselors and teachers should be 
useful in studying the effects of counselor training 
and experience upon women.—G. S. Speer. 


3480. Goodlad, John I., & Hodgson, Newton C. 
(Emory U., Atlanta, Ga.) Reorganizing a work- 
shop: an application in learning theory. J. Teach. 
Educ., 1954, 5, 134-136.—The revision of a summer 
workshop for teachers was deemed necessary because 
the “theoretically complete freedom of choice” yielded 
little continuity of learning or security for partici- 
pants. Careful observation and analysis led to a re- 
vision of the organization and structure of the work- 
shop in terms of current educational theory.—N. D. 
Bowers. 

3481. Grim, Paul R., Hoyt, Cyril, & Peiterson, 
Dana N. (U. Minnesota, Minneapolis.) An ap- 
praisal of student teachers’ competencies. /. 
Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 129-133.—This article reports 
an attempt to refine an attitude inventory which, 
when administered to pupils, might serve as one of 
several effective criteria of the competence of student 
teachers. It was found that the inventory proved to 
distinguish markedly among student teachers and 
that it yielded information of a different nature than 
that supplied by supervisors’ ratings. The source of 
commonality among the five identified traits of the 
inventory was studied by means of factor analysis. 
Two factors were tentatively identified: (1) the 
pupils’ own understanding of relationships and his 
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self direction toward personalized goals, and (2) the 
pupils’ feeling of acceptance by adults—N. D. Bowers. 


3482. Hitt, Harold H. A rating scale for the 
measurement of teacher readiness for the role of 
administrative leadership. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 
15, 525—526.—Abstract. 


3483. Hunter, E. C. Shreve U., New Orleans, 
La.) Attitudes and professional relationships of 
teachers: a study of teacher morale. J/. exp. Educ., 
1955, 23, 345-352.—The author attempted to sum- 
marize by means of a mailed questionnaire the ex- 
pressed attitudes of public school teachers in a large 
southern city. Responses of 968 teachers toward 
conditions and factors believed to affect morale were 
analyzed. Changes over a three year period were 
studied. Approximately 25% returns were received 
from each of the two mailings of the questionnaire. 
Positive changes in morale were reported over the 
three year period 1950-1953.—E. F. Gardner. 


3484. Johnson, Granville B., Jr. (Emory U., 
Ga.) An evaluation instrument for the analysis of 
teacher effectiveness. J. exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 331- 
344.—The author was interested in ascertaining the 
relationship between qualities possessed by teachers 
and teacher effectiveness. Thirteen volunteer sub- 
jects who were teachers in a southern high school 
were used. The variables used were a modified 
T.A.T., Rorschach, observations, and age of subject. 
The T.A.T. was reported as the best individual pre- 
dictor.—E. F. Gardner. 


3485. Jordaan, Jean Pierre. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) The choice of a voca- 
tion. J. Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 3-8—Current re- 
search is reviewed regarding stability, realism, and 
determinants of vocational preference. Vocational de- 
velopment, resulting in a final decision may come 
after many years during which the individual “gradu- 
ally clarifies his self-concept, his goals and values, 
and gains some measure of insight into his interests 
and abilities.” The process of choosing a vocation is 
complicated, and cannot be explained by a single 
factor. 30 references—N. D. Bowers. 


3486. Kropp, Russell P., & McClellan, James E. 
(Florida State U., Tallahassee, Fla.) A debate: 
screening at the ‘college level. J. Teach. Educ., 
1954, 5, 103-107.—The pros and cons of screening at 
the college level are discussed. Screening is pre- 
sented as a strategic first step in striving for pro- 
fessional status. Additional as include the im- 
provement of the quality of professional courses, cer- 
tifying people for teaching and freeing people for 
basic and applied research. However, the argument 
is presented that we cannot screen meaningfully at 
the present time. Agreement is needed on criterion 
behavior, and until techniques for screening are de- 
veloped, no screening should be done.—N. D. Bowers. 


3487. Kropp, Russell P., & Tully, Glover E. 
(Florida State U., Tallahassee.) An is of an 
intern rating form. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 198- 
202.—A 20 item rating scale, for use with intern 
teachers, was constructed by a group of directing 
teachers who later became the raters. Analyses of 
the rating scores of a random sample of 50 intern 
teachers indicated: (1) the form did not discriminate 
intra-individual or inter-individual differences; (2) 
the item ratings for any one intern were within a 
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narrow range; (3) the twenty items of the rating 
form were significantly related at the .01 level of 
confidence; (4) as a result of a factor analysis which 
used the complete centroid method, only two factors 
were needed to explain the item intercorrelation—N. 
D. Bowers. 


3488. La Bue, rong C.A. (George Washing- 
ton U., Washington, D.C.) A re) agains ve 
of persistent vs. non-persistent ts 
education. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 242-243.—Per- 
sistent students, as defined by accepting a teaching job 
after graduation were contrasted with non-persistent 
students (those who did not enter teaching after grad- 
uation). For the women, to serve society was the 
only reason in which there was a significant dif- 
ference in frequency of mention between the two di- 
vergent groups. The persistent and non-persistent 
men differed, significantly at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence, in frequency of mention for two reasons: 
opportunity to work in an academic field of major 
interest, and steppingstone to another occupation.— 
N. D. Bowers. 


3489. Maynard, Honor E. A study of oh 
human relations within the school as influenced 
the principal’s pattern of behavior. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1955, 15, 755.—Abstract. 

3490. Miller, Henry. (City Coll., New York.) 
Role-awareness as an object of group work in 
teacher education. J. Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 128- 
134.—Student self-appraisals and supervisors’ ob- 
servations are two types of evaluations of students’ 
role awareness used in the field work program for 
students in teacher education at City College. Anal- 


yses of these data are presented, together with typical 


excerpts. Use of role-awareness for selection and 
screening of teacher education candidates offers sig- 
nificant possibilities for the future—N. D. Bowers. 


3491. Morsh, Joseph E., & Wilder, Eleanor W. 
(Chanute AFB, lll.) Identifying the effective in- 
structor: a review of the quantitative studies 1900- 
1952. USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, 
No. AFPTRC-TR-54-4, vi, 151 p.—In this Research 
Bulletin 392 studies which relate to the evaluation and 
prediction of instructor proficiency are reviewed and 
interpreted.—W’. F. Grether. 


3492. Nisbet, John D. The families of teachers. 
Eugen. Rev., 1955, 47, 115-116—An investigation 
was conducted into the families of some 222 teachers 
who had been tested 20 years ago. The marriage rate 
of the men was average for the population, while two- 
fifths of the women did not marry at a!l and of the 
remainder who married when past thirty almost a 
third had no children.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


3493. Olckers, P. J. Oorsake van ontevreden- 
heid by ond (esse) in provinsiale skole vir 
blankes—1951. (Reasons for dissatisfaction among 
teachers in provincial schools for Europeans—1951.) 
J. soc. Res., Pretoria, 1954, 5, 5-20.—“Analysis . . . 
showed that there was grave dissatisfaction among 
teaching personnel at that time and that this dissatis- 
faction was due to a variety of causes, inter alia, lack 
of professional status and freedom of action; insuf- 
ficient recognition of the value of the teacher’s work 
by the public and the authorities; over-emphasis of 
examination results and formal learning; lack of su 
port in their work from parents and the general oub- 
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lic; insufficient training and guidance; unsound meth- 
ods of appointment and promotion; and insufficient 
remuneration.” German and English summary.— 
N. De Palma. 

3494. Parks, HarlanC. (Keesler AF Base, Miss.) 
Why be an instructor? USAF, ATC Instructors J., 
1955, 6, 1-5.—The most important reward for in- 
structors is development of leadership skills in them- 
selves. Increased self-control, control of thinking, 
appreciation for others’ accomplishments, and effec- 
tive motivation of students are additional returns. 
Pride and feeling of accomplishment, alone, would be 
sufficient reward.—R. Tyson. 

3495. Ravitz, Melvin Jerome. Factors associ- 
ated with the selection of nursing or teaching as a 
career. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 640.—Abstract. 

3496. Robinson, Bruce B. Emotional problems 
in the administration of educational personnel. 
Education, 1954, 75, 228-232.—The guidance func- 
tions of a school personnel department aim to help 
school personnel to maintain and to strengthen those 
items of good personality necessary to success in 
teaching and to satisfaction from professional service. 
The emotional problems of teachers must be the re- 
sponsibility of the school personnel department. This 
should be the most important part and constitute the 
major interest of the department rather than the 
numerous other assignments and technical details 
necessary to the operation of a school system.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

3497. Stripling, Robert O., & Horton, Thomas 
R. (U. Florida, Gainesville.) Selective admission 
to teacher education. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 5, 74- 
78—One University’s program of admission to 
teacher education is described. Screening of teacher 
education candidates is accomplished by preliminary 
screening at the time of formal application, additional 
screening during later course work and at the time 
of application for the internship. Although more 
than one-fourth of all applicants have been denied 
admission, enrollments have continued to increase. 
The morale of both students and faculty have re- 
mained at a high level throughout the initiation of 
the selection program. As measured by the Florida 
High School Placement Test, significantly higher 
scores were obtained by the selected groups of stu- 
dents when contrasted with the unselected group.— 
N. D. Bowers. 

3498. Sutherland, John. 
land.) A survey of students admitted to train as 
teachers in Scotland under the post-war emergency 
scheme. Brit. J. educ. Psychol., 1955, 25, 78-91.— 
Students admitted to teacher-training under the re- 
laxed academic qualifications of an emergency pro- 
gram were compared with regular entrants. I[ntelli- 
gence test and other personal data were obtained from 
1024 emergency and 2358 normal entrants, and the 
colleges supplied marks for teaching ability at the 
completion of training. The intelligence level of 
“emergency” students generally was not inferior to 
that of regular students, with those of highest intelli- 
gence having been recruited from the clerical occupa- 
tions. Assessed teaching ability of the special group 
compared favorably with that of the regular entrants. 
Personality evaluation of candidates in the emergency 
program showed fair agreement with estimates of 
their teaching skill—R. C. Strassburger. 


(U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
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3499. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Characteristics of the 
effective teacher based on pupil evaluations. J. 
exp. Educ., 1955, 23, 289-310.—The author has studied 
in a systematic way one of the important outcomes of 
education namely the formation of attitudes by pupils 
toward the school, toward learning and toward teach- 
ers. Verbal expressions of the attitudes were ob- 
tained by means of a questionnaire devised by the 
author and administered to students in the 7th, 8th 
and 9th grades of a Jr. High School in one of the 
suburbs of New York City. Teacher effectiveness 
on the several variables was determined by a ranking 
procedure. Pupil rankings correlated with each other 
in the 70’s, 80’s and low 90’s. Pupil rankings cor- 
related with principal rankings in the 40’s, 60’s and 
70’s. A verbal description of teachers ranked high 
and those ranked low by the pupils was given.—E. F. 
Gardner. 

3500. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) The improvement of 
teaching through counseling of the teacher. J. 
Teach. Educ., 1955, 6, 122-127.—If one believes that 
teaching is in large part an expression of personality 
trends, then supervision must be thought of in terms 
of counseling and psychotherapy. Suggestion, per- 
suasion and advice are wholly ineffective supervisory 
methods. As the problem of improvement of teaching 
is faced, an increased demand for available psycho- 
therapeutic services will be expressed by teachers.— 
N. D. Bowers. 

3501. Symonds, Percival M. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York.) Teaching as a function 
of the teacher’s personality. J. Teach. Educ., 1954, 
5, 79-83.—In a preliminary study, nineteen teachers 
were observed, interviewed, and tested in an effort to 
relate manner of teaching and personality. Analysis 
was made regarding feelings of inadequacy, projection 
and aggression, reaction formation, immaturity and 
rigidity, adjustment in the unmarried teacher, and 
teaching as a source of satisfaction. It was concluded 
that “. . . the teacher adapts to teaching in a manner 
that is harmonious with his expressions toward life 
situations in general; . methods and procedures 
learned in college . . . may influence teaching super- 
ficially, but ...do not determine relation of a 
teacher to his pupils or the teacher’s basic attitude 
toward teaching.”—N. D. Bowers. 


3502. Wandt, Edwin oe ile 4 . ope Coll., 
Calif.), & Aikman, Louis get the 
jobs they want? J. Teach. ar 1985, %, C1 
Specifications for an ideal teaching ‘position were ob- 
tained from approximately 1600 student teachers, 
enrolled at the four municipal colleges of New York 
City during the 1953-1954 school year. A content 
analysis of a sample of 160 questionnaires revealed 
five conditions which were considered as very desir- 


able in future jobs, including: (1) restriction of the 


range of age or grade level taught; (2) absence of 
discipline problems; (3) good physica! working con- 
ditions; (4) restriction of the socio-economic level 
of the pupils ; (5) restriction of the mental ability of 
the pupils. The authors concluded that although most 
of the student teachers would achieve their goal re- 
garding the first condition, most of the other goals 
would not be met.—N. D. Bowers. 
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3503. Wennerstrom, Lillian. Personnel interde- 
pendency. Education, 1954, 75, 233-238.—The au- 
thor discusses the professional as well as the clerical 
functions of the bureau of personnel of the Cleveland 
school system, showing how it serves some 3,900 
members of the educational division. Sub-topics dis- 
cussed are: (1) recruiting competent personnel to 
staff the classrooms, (2) cooperation with state educa- 
tional authorities, (3) cooperation with local educa- 
tional groups, (4) the various points of contact in 
college relationships, (5) the various points of con- 
tact with the school’s community and ways in which 
it serves the community.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also abstracts 1981, 2646, 3430, 3518) 
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3504. Adams, Stuart. (Randolph AFB, Tex.) 
Trends in occupational origins of business leaders. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 541-548. 

3505. Anderson, Pauline K. The carpet city’s 
search. Emplmt Sec. Rev., 1955, 22(4), 22-23; 32.— 
What can be done when one of a community’s princi- 
pal employers leaves town? Amsterdam, N. Y., is 
facing up to just such a situation with their group 
called Industries for Amsterdam. But new industries 
must have qualified workers. The New York State 
Employment Service is finding them among laid-off 
carpet mill workers who, through testing, are dis- 
covering work potentialities they did not know they 
had.—S. L. Warren. 

3506. Boatner, Mark M., III. (U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y.) Oversuy ion. 
Milit. Ft. Leavenworth, 1955, 35(5), 3-5.— 
Individuals ‘who tend toward oversupervision, who are 
capable and who know the workings of their organiza- 
tion down to the lowest functional unit, and who insist 
upon supervisory control down to the lowest unit, are 
categorized as “stupid and energetic” by Boatner. 
He sees such people as lacking the ability to handle 
organizational planning and function. This type of 
behavior has been considered as source of dissatis- 
faction to competent personnel who may leave the 
military service because of the distaste for those who 
oversupervise them. The author points out that 
Korea affords a real lesson in the evils of oversuper- 
vision. —M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3507. Borgatta, Edgar F. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York.) Attitudinal con its to mil- 
itary statuses. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 342-347.— 
Questionnaires are found to substantiate interview 
observations concerning various problems arising in a 
military hierarchy. It is concluded that the “non- 
commissioned officer in has apparently ab- 
sorbed the important values of the Air Force, but he 
does not respond as though he were the pillar of rigid 
enforcement. He does not have a disproportionately 
large amount of authority and he feels himself fre- 
quently bypassed.”—A. R. Howard. 

3508. Caine, M. B. Formal staff and 

rating systems. Personn. Pract. Bull., Melbourne, 
1955, 11, 50-56.—Employee evaluations are necessary. 
The trend is toward the use of formal systems of 
rating. Several systems and means of scoring are 
presented. The importance of administering the sys- 
tem is stressed.—J. L. Walker. 
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3509. Caveny, E. L. (Navy Dept., Washington 
25, D. C.) M manpower the 
forces. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1955, 112, 123-128.—Past 
mistakes in the handling of marginal manpower (i.e., 
individuals who fail to measure up to a desired stand- 
ard because of some defect, physical or psychiatric) 
and their implications for possible future use are dis- 
cussed.—N. H. Pronko. 

3510. Creychton, Jac. W. Is de “manager- 
ziekte” een ziekte der managers? (Is “manage- 
ment-illness” a disease of ers?) Mens en 
Onderneming, 1955, 9, 304-307.—So-called “manage- 
ment-illness” is in fact due to occupational stresses 
and strains at an age level (45 to 65) which is shared 
by other than managerial personnel. Periodical medi- 
cal examinations are suggested as a means of pre- 
ventive precaution.—S. Duker. 

3511. DeBeaugrine, W. W. (Employment Se- 
curity Agency, Athens, Ga. Human nature as en- 
count in the _ ic employment office. 
Emplmt Sec. Rev., 1955, 22(4), 31-32.—To handle 
the different situations which present themselves, in- 
terviewers and claims takers must have an under- 
standing of human nature, must be able to realize the 
applicant’s circumstances, and have a sincere desire 
to serve him. Typical situations are described —S. 
L. Warren. 

3512. Draper, Richard Donald. Higher levels 
of management and employee attitude toward the 
foreman. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 867.—Ab- 
stract. 

3513. Dubin, Samuel S., Burke, Laverne K., 
Katz, Aaron, & Chesler, David J. (The Adjutant 


General's Office, Washington, D. C.) | Characteris- 


tics of raters whose ratings agree with consensus 
ratings. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 
35, 8 p.—252 noncommissioned officers rated enlisted 
men on overall infantry ability, leadership, and ability 
to handle a rifle. Agreement indexes were computed 
for each trait by correlating the rater’s ratings with 
consensus of ratings of the same ratees. Corrected 
split-half reliability coefficients for the 3 indexes were 
.86-.88. Correlation coefficients between the agree- 
ment indexes and 36 measures of rater characteristics 
(self-ratings and associate ratings on military skills 
and personality traits, achievement and aptitude 
scores, military experience, etc.) ranged from — .24 
to .22, with the majority below .10 in magnitude. 
Selection of predictors by the Wherry-Doolittle 
method produced R’s of .25-.33 for the 3 indexes. 
This attempt to discriminate the characteristics of ef- 
fective raters was regarded as unsuccessful.—TAGO. 

3514. Dubin, Samuel S., Burke, Laverne K., 
Neel, Robert G., & Chesler, David J. (The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C.) Char- 
acteristics of hard and easy raters. USA Personn. 
Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 36, 8 p.—258 noncommis- 
sioned officers rated enlisted men on overall infantry 
ability and proficiency in handling a rifle. Hard-easy 
rater indexes were computed for each trait by averag- 
ing the differences between the rater’s ratings and the 
mean ratings received by the same ratees. Corrected 
split-half reliability coefficients for the 2 indexes were 
around .90. Correlation coefficients between the 2 
H-E indexes and 36 measures of rater characteristics 
ranged from — .15 to .35. Multiple R’s with 4 of the 
most promising predictors were .44 and .33. In the 
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absence of cross-validation, these coefficients are over- 
estimates. The findings suggest that the hard rater 
tends to be conservative, less confident, and a hard 
rater of himself as well—TAGO. 

3515. French, Seward H., Jr. 
reporting el functions. Amer. Mgmt Ass., 
Personn. Ser., 1954, No. 160, 11-23.—Various ap- 
proaches to evaluating phases of the personnel pro- 
gram are discussed. The importance of setting spe- 
cific objectives as the first step in evaluation is 
stressed. Examples of evaluation done in the com- 
pany are given including measuring expected end 
results in terms of actual job performance, before-and- 
after achievement testing, questionnaire surveying, 
making use of existing records, and others.—7. R. 
Lindbom. 

3516. Friedmann, Georges. What is age § 
to man’s work? (Excerpts.) Hum. Org., 1955, 
13(4), 29-33.—The assembly line stands intermediate 
in a development from handwork toward complete 
automation. Workers’ tensions on assembly line can 
be reduced by flexibility of task, granting of special 
privileges and group sociability, but further study for 
humanizing factory work is necessary.—L. M. Hanks, 
Jr. 

3517. Fréshaug, Harald. A _ social-psychiatric 
examination of young front-combatants. Acta 
psychiat., Kbh., 1955, 30, 443-466.—343 Norwegian 
volunteers in the German army were studied in the 
post-war prison for traitors to the realm. Only 21% 
came from good homes without Nazi influence. Edu- 
cation superior. Work adjustment good. About 20% 
were members of political youth organizations. 38% 
were married and 23.8% of the marriages ended in di- 
vorce. No marked sexual abnormalities. Indif- 
ference to religion. Above average intelligence. 
7.8% showed signs of nervous disease. 26% joined 
the Nazi army for non-political reasons. After dis- 
charge from prison they returned to the community 
without any serious difficulties —D. Prager. 

3518. Getzels, J. W., & Guba, E.G. (U. Chicago, 
lll.) Role, role conflict, and effectiveness: an em- 
pirical study. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 164-175. 
—The major concern of the study was the relation- 
ship between two roles in the Air University, officer 
and teacher. A questionnaire was administered to in- 
structors (of military rank), dealing with four major 
problem areas: procedures (democratic vs. military) ; 
rank; career; and assignment. Tables of findings re- 
garding various aspects of role conflict are presented. 
Two variables are suggested as crucial to the analysis 
of role conflict: situational and personalistic. Ex- 
tent of role conflict varied as a function of the in- 
compatibility of role expectations. /ntensity varied 
as a function of certain individual and attitudinal 
characteristics —H. L. Sheppard. 

3519. Goodspeed, William K., Buckingham, Wil- 
liam B. & Evans, Oliver N. (Armed Forces Ex- 
amining Station, Nashville, Tenn.) The unsuitable 
enlisted seaman. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 
6, 244-248.—“Preservice and inservice data are pre- 
sented on 97 men enlisted in the United States Navy 
through this station who were subsequently dis- 
charged as unsuitable for military service. None of 
the data contained in this report meets the require- 
ments of an adequate basis for rejection of these men 
[prior to enlistment].”—G. H. Crampton. 


Evaluating and 
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3520. Grinstein, Alexander. Vacations: a psy- 
choanalytical study. /nt. J. Psychol-Anal., 1955, 36, 
177-186.—Vacations serve the individual by per- 
mitting him to indulge in regressive satisfactions and 
to overthrow his superego controls and his enslave- 
ment to reality’s demands. The individual who can- 
not relax his controls and overthrow the bounds im- 
posed by the reality principle is apt to avoid vacations 
or to experience no pleasure when he goes on them.— 
G. Elias. 

3521. Gullahorn, John, & Strauss, George. The 
field worker in union research. Hum. Org., 1954, 
13(3), 28-33.—The researcher who keeps confidences 
but avoids passing judgment in studying unions 
within an industrial setting meets such problems as: 
making initial contacts in a favourable manner, ob- 
taining recognition of the researcher’s impartiality, 
working with conflicting groups, defining relations 
with management, respecting confidences, remaining a 
non-participant and performing services for the union. 
—L. M. Hanks, Jr. 

3522. Harvard University. Graduate School of 
Business. Human relations: rare, medium, or 
well-done? Cambridge: Author, 1955. 137 p.—12 
studies on communications and management skills 
are reprinted from the Harvard Business Review from 
1948 to 1954. Included are: Elizabeth and Francis 
Jennings, “Making human relations work” (see 25: 
8301) ; C. R. Rogers and F. J. Roethlisberger, “Busi- 
ness and gateways to communication” (see 28:7464) ; 
W. F. Whyte, “Economic incentives and human rela- 
tions”; Wendell Johnson, “The fateful process of 
Mrs. A. talking to Mr. B.”; H. O. Ronken, “Com- 
munication in the work group”; C. Argyris, “Leader- 
ship pattern in the plant”; K. R. Andrews, “Execu- 
tive training by the case method”; A. N. Turner, 
“Foremen—Key to worker morale”; J. C. Worthy, 
“Factors influencing employee morale”; R. Salton- 
stall, “What employees want from their work”; L. R. 
Sayles and George Strauss, “What the worker really 
thinks of his union”; F. J. Roethlisberger, “Human 
relations: rare, medium, or well-done ?—C. M. Louttit. 

3523. Hemphill, John K. Effectiveness of work 
teams. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 174-175.—Abstract. 

3524. Herder, John H. Training scientific man- 
power in in J. educ. Sociol., 1955, 28, 396— 
399.—The author examines four major shortcomings 
of the training program for scientific manpower in 
industry. He includes (1) the purposes of training; 
(2) the people in training ; (3) administering the pro- 
gram; (4) evaluating training; (5) a professional 
contribution. The author discusses in detail the four 
weaknesses and then gives a summary.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

3525. Herold, J. L. M. (/nstituut voor Praeven- 
tieve Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands.) Psycho- 
logische beschouwingen by de wet op de onder- 
nemingsraden. (Psychological considerations con- 
cerning the law requiring labor-management commit- 
tees.) Mens en Onderneming, 1950, 4, 92-101.—The 
law requiring corporations to give labor a voice in 
management has presented a number of problems. 
Employers in general have reacted unfavorably and 
look upon this law as merely adding another burden, 
thus making post-war adjustment even more difficult. 
The meetings of the committees have been rather 
fruitless largely because both management and labor 
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have tended to be concerned only about their own 
problems and disinclined to listen to each other’s 
viewpoints. Success in the operation of the law can 
be made more likely if: (1) more specific legal re- 
quirements were set fourth; (2) corporations would 
employ expert consultants to aid in finding ways to 
make the consultations profitable; and (3) proper 
preparation and indoctrination of all concerned are 
made part of the plan of operation—S. Duker. 

3526. Homans, George C. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) The cash posters: a study of a 
group of working girls. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 
19, 724-733. 

3527. Houston, Robert C., Smith, James F., & 
Flexman, Ralph E. (Goodfellow AFB, Tex.) Per- 
formance of student pilots flying the T-6 aircraft 
in primary pilot training. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent. Tech. Rep., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-109, vi, 
98 p.—“This Technical Report describes the develop- 
ment of an objective method for recording flight 
performance. Data were obtained on the performance 
of USAF student pilots at five levels of Primary 
Pilot Training for the purpose of empirically de- 
termining standards of performance for training and 
of developing a measure of student pilot proficiency.” 
—wW . F. Grether. 

3528. Johnson, Cecil D., Haggerty, Helen R., 
King, Samuel A., Klieger, Walter A., & Chesler, 
David J. (The Adjutant General's Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Prediction of combat effectiveness of 
Military Academy graduates. USA Personn. Res. 
Br. Note, 1954, No. 32, 17 p.—337 West Point gradu- 
ates were rated (on a mailed form) by 159 fellow 
graduated officers on effectiveness in leading combat 
units in Korea. These ratings were sufficiently re- 
liable (.79-.80) and free from bias (halo and leni- 
ency) to use as combat criteria for validating several 
Academy measures of leadership (Aptitude for Serv- 
ice Rating) and of nonacademic and academic success. 
ASR was consistently the best predictor (r’s around 
.50) ; next were some nonacademic measures (conduct 
and physical proficiency scores) ; course grades were 
least predictive. ASR was at least as predictive alone 
as in combination with the other measures.—7TAGO. 


3529. Karcher, E. Kenneth, Armore, Sidney J., 
Droege, Robert C., & Bolanovich, Daniel J. (The 
Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) 
Evaluation of electrical information tests. USA 
Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 41, 15 p.—A new 
verbal and 2 pictorial electrical information subtests 
were administered to 237 recruits and to 4 samples 
(N’s 267 to 330) of enlisted men in the Army Field 
Wireman Course. Score distributions adequately dis- 
criminated when the subtests were combined (alone, 
they were too difficult). Odd-even reliability coef- 
ficients were around .89. Average intercorrelation 
coefficients with Army Classification Battery tests 
were .38-.57; with the Reading and Vocabulary test, 
.32-.60 ; with each other, .32-.75. Validity coefficients 
against final course grades were .42-.65 for single 
subtests; .50-.71 for various combinations. Validity 
coefficients for various combinations of the new sub- 
tests with the current ACB Mechanical Aptitude test 
were .54-.74.—TAGO. 

3530. Levinson, Harry. What can a psychiatrist 
do in industry? Menninger Quart., 1955, 9(2), 22- 
30.—As representative of what psychiatrists in in- 
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dustry can do and what specific gains may be ex- 
pected, a sampling is given of the work of two psy- 
chiatrists attached, respectively, on a part-time basis 
to the medical departments of the American Cyanamid 
Company and the Eastman Kodak Company. Their 
work helps to create within an industrial organization 
a climate conducive to the personal growth, satisfac- 
tion, and well-being of worker and executive alike.— 
W. A. Varvel. 


3531. Mack, Raymond W. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, lll.) The prestige system of an air base: 
squadron rankings and morale. Amer. sociol. Rev., 
1954, 19, 281-287. 

3532. Marriott, R., & Denerley, R.A. (U. Coll., 
London, Eng.) A method of interviewing used in 
studies of workers’ attitudes: I. Effectiveness of 
the questions and of interviewer control. Occup. 
Psychol., 1955, 29, 1-14.—In a study of satisfaction 
and discontent among production workers in industry, 
over 1600 workers were interviewed. The present 
paper presents a detailed analysis of the results in an 
attempt to appraise the method used. It is concluded 
that the investigators had no serious effect on the 
results obtained, nor did the workers or their repre- 
sentatives have any deliberate or unconscious influ- 
ence on each other.—G. S. Speer. 

3533. Meredith, G. Patrick. The flow of in- 
formation. Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 99-103.—The 
six aspects of the concept of adequate communication 
are verbal, diagrammatic, pictorial, filmic, material, 
and human. ‘These are discussed briefly, and the 
need for a Communication Officer to be in charge of 
these aspects of communication is suggested.—G. S. 
Speer. 

3534. Moss, Leonard Wallace. The master 
plumber in Detroit: a study of role adjustment 
and structural adaptation in a handicraft occupa- 
tion undergoing technological change. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 639-640.—Abstract. 

3535. Myers, Charles A., (Massachusetts Instit. 
Tech., Cambridge.) Communication in industry— 
how to make it effective. I/ndustr. Relat., Calcutta, 
1955, 7, 43-49.—Written media of communication 
should serve a secondary role, that of supplementing 
oral channels of discussion. Output in the long run, 
and morale are higher in industrial settings where 
communication follows a “democratic” rather than an 
“autocratic” pattern. In the latter there is no pro- 
vision for a “feedback” of employees’ feelings to 
management.—H. Silverman. 

3536. Nageswaran, §. Communication in in- 
dustry. IJndusir. Relat., Calcutta, 1955, 7, 50-54.— 
Workers wish to be recognized as individuals. An 
excellent way to grant such recognition is for manage- 
ment to share their ideas and opinions with employees. 
Communication is a two-way proposition—*Com- 
munication upwards is an important as communica- 
tion downwards.”—H. Silverman. 

3537. Ombredane, A., & Faverge, J.-M. L’an- 
alyse du travail. (Job analysis.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1955. 236 p. 1,000 fr.— 
This is one of a series of texts on applied psychology, 
and deals with job analysis. There is a lengthy intro- 
duction, followed by 9 chapters. They deal with the 
purposes and setting of job analysis in personnel 
work, a discussion of various types of criteria of job 
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effectiveness, analysis of workers’ aptitudes and job 
demands, and instructions on how to conduct an 
analysis and prepare the description—R. W. Hus- 


3538. Ricciuti, Henry N. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) Ratings of leadership 
potential at the U. S. Naval Academy and subse- 
quent officer performance. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 
39, 194-199.—For 324 graduates of the class of 1951, 
fitness report ratings were correlated with a variety 
of undergraduate performance measures, including 
aptitude-for-service ratings, class standings in various 
courses, and Officer Classification Battery Test 
Scores. “It is concluded that the aptitude-for-serv- 
ice ratings reflect significant correlates of successful 
officer performance following graduation.” The other 
measures were found to bear an insignificant or much 
lower relationship to post graduation performance 
measures.—P. re 4 

3539. Robinson, H. Alan. (Memorial High Sch., 
Valley Stream, N. Y.) Job satisfaction researches 
of 1954. Personn. Guid. J., 1955, 33, 520-523.—24 
articles on job satisfaction are briefly reviewed.— 
G. S. Speer. 

3540. Sales, W. H. The efficiency of labour in 
coalmining. Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 29-42.—The 
primary way to increase efficiency is not through tech- 
nology, but through a study of the worker at work.— 
G. S. Speer. 

3541. Schreuder, J. G. (Staatsmijnen, Limburg, 
Netherlands.) Training en bedrijiskadertraining. 
Fide wos and training within industry.) Mens en 

nderneming, 1950, 4, 112-119.—The American 
“Training Within Industry” concept is much broader 
than merely teaching employees to perform a specific 
task. The formation of attitudes is of paramount im- 
portance. This kind of training requires trained in- 
structional staffs—S. Duker. 

3542. Seymour, W. Douglas. (U. Birmingham, 
Eng.) Experiments on the acquisition of indus- 
trial skills. (Part 2). Occup. Psychol., 1955, 29, 
82-98.—Comparison of the curves for subjects using 
a part method with the curves for subjects using a 
whole method indicates a superiority for the part 
method. It is felt that this superiority arises from a 
reduction in the time per correct cycle, and that less 
time was used in the cycles which produced errors.— 
G. S. Speer. 

3543. Smith, Robert M. Rest periods in in- 
dustry: a survey. Personnel, 1955, 32, 47-50.—96 
companies, selected at random from Moody’s list of 
industrial firms, were asked to report their current 
rest period practices. Among the 50 respondents to 
the survey, wide variations in practice were indicated 
in time allowed for personal and fatigue delays in 
setting piece rates and in rest period scheduling. 
Estimates of non-productive time (including volun- 
tary and involuntary delays) varied greatly, and fre- 
quently seemed inconsistent with objective studies of 
such delays.—D. G. Livingston. 

3544. This, Leslie. Exit interviews: do they 
pay? Personnel J., 1955, 34, 58-60; 70.—Exit inter- 
views in the St. Louis Area office of the American 
Red Cross were initiated primarily to keep good 
employees from resigning, but that is now considered 
the least important function of the exit interview. 
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The most important advantage now appears to be in 
creating better public relations. It helps avoid slip- 
ups in de-clearance of personnel. It helps spot faulty 
administration, poor personnel policies and practices, 
and unsatisfactory supervisors. When the exit inter- 
views are conducted in the field by field supervisors, 
it makes them more aware of their personnel function. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


3545. Turfboer, R. (Lago Oi & Transport Co., 
Ltd., Aruba, W. 1.) De onderneming en de psy- 
chiater. (Industry and the psychiatrist.) Mens en 
Onderneming, 1955, 9, 214-218.—A description of the 
status of the psychiatrist in industry in the United 
States is given. 6 references—S. Duker. 


3546. van der Graaf, M. H. K. (Vrije Univer- 
siteit, Amsterdam, Netherlands.) en psy- 
choloog in het bedrijf. (Physician and psychologist 
in industry.) Mens en Onderneming, 1954, 8, 169- 
178.—The best relationship between industrial psy- 
chologists and physicians will arise from teamwork 
and insight into each other’s problems, rather than 
from any specific division of responsibilities. Such 
teamwork should include personnel directors and man- 
agement as well. Cooperation is feasible in many 
areas of common interest. Merging the psychological 
and medical divisions of industry would be harmful 
rather than beneficial. The relationship will have to 
grow naturally rather than by any strict or formal 
setting up of respective areas of responsibility.—S. 
Duker. 

3547. Van Woerden, C. (Thomsen’s Havens- 
berijf, Rotterdam, Netherlands.) De arbijder en 
zijn vacantie. (The worker and his vacation.) 
Mens en Onderneming, 1950, 4, 120-123.—The insti- 
tution of the annual two-week vacation presents prob- 
lems to the worker who is financially unable to leave 
home during this period. The plan of company- 
sponsored resorts is undesirable because of the in- 
evitable regimentation and because of the continual 
association with one’s fellow workers. One company 
has solved this problem by cooperating with its em- 
ployees in the erection of a number of vacation cot- 
tages. These are rented to employees at nominal 
rates.—S. Duker. 

3548. Visher, Stephen Sargent. (J/ndiana U., 
Bloomington.) Sources of great men. Eugen. 
Quart., 1955, 2, 103-109.—Areas highly saturated 
with mentally alert and ambitious people are more 
productive of notables than regions comparatively 
poor in resources. Notables and their parents are 
mobile and attracted to the better opportunities. A 
clearer understanding is needed of the trend toward 
decadence which follows when children are reared by 
parents who are not biologically and culturally well 
qualified. 17 references.—G. C. Schwesinger. 

3549. Viteles, Morris S. Motivation and morale 
—whose ibility? Personn. Pract. Bull., Mel- 
bourne, 1955, 11, 27-42.—Motivation and morale are 
“. . . everybody’s responsibility.” Supervisors are 
particularly important as they influence the morale of 
others. They, in turn, are most apt to be well moti- 
vated and have good morale if they have an op- 
portunity “... to feel and act like management.” An 
approach used by one company is presented. 21 ref- 
erences. —J. L. Walker. 
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3550. Weschler, Irving R., Klemes, Marvin A., 
& Shepherd, Clovis. A new focus in executive 
training. Advanced Mgmt, 1955, 20(5), 19-22.—A 
series of training sessions are described in which the 
emotional responses of the members of the group were 
encouraged and then reflected back to the members. 
The process of getting each person to examine his 
own feelings about the group, himself, or others 
through group action has been termed sensitivity 
training. The point is made that without this funda- 
mental activity of self-assessment, much of the tra- 
ditional training materials are not put into practice.— 
A. Canfield. 

3551. Wiegersma, S. Enkele problemen betref- 
fende de genormaliseerde werk classificatie. (Some 
problems related to standardized occupational classi- 
fications.) Mens en Onderneming, 1954, 8, 193-199. 
—A numerical system of occupational classification 
based on a rank-order value of independent qualities 
required, is of necessity fallacious. It is suggested 
that a new basis resting on percentage values be 
substituted.—S. Duker. 


(See also abstracts 2584, 2607, 3244, 3338, 3475, 
3477, 3496, 3503, 3632, 3654) 
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3552. Berger, Bernard, & Hoberman, Solomon. 
Notes on the use of group oral tests. Publ. Person- 
nel Rev., 1955, 16, 143-147.—Three group oral tests 
were included as one part of a New York City Civil 
Service examination. The first two meetings were of 
the leaderless group discussion variety; participants 
were rated on social, technical, and communication 
skills. The discussions also provided the observer- 
examiners with an opportunity to learn something 
of the participants’ personalities, which provided 
guide posts for questioning during the third meeting. 
The latter was a personal interview hand-tailored for 
each candidate on the basis of his performance in the 
two group oral sessions.—A. J. Spector. 

3553. Biesheuvel, S. Personnel selection tests 
for Africans. Proc. So. Afr. psychol. Ass., 1952, No. 
3, 14-17.—Abstract. Performance tests used with 
African natives for selection of mine workers.—C. M. 
Louttit. 

3554. Bolanovich, Daniel 
— Wayne H., Klieger, 

omas J., & Marks, Melvin R. (The Adjutant 
General's Office, Washington, D.C.) Test perform- 
ance of administrative inductees. USA Personn. 
Res. Br. Rep., 1953, No. 1080, 15 p.—The distribution 
of Aptitude Area I scores of 3467 administrative in- 
ductees (AFQT scores below minimum standards as 
of September 1951) was considerably lower than that 
of 848 regular inductees. The AA-I scores of the 
Al’s closely paralleled those of 143 men whose AFQT 
scores were also below minimum standards but who 
were judged to be true and not malingering AFQT 
failures. On rankings and ratings of soldier effective- 
ness, from 65% to 74% of the Al’s were rated below 
the average of the total inductee sample as opposed to 
from 45% to 48% of the regular inductees. On 
written and performance tests of basic training pro- 
ficiency, 73-97% of the Al’s scored below average as 
opposed to 42-46% of the regular inductees. 19-24% 
ot the Al’s were nominated by platoon leaders as un- 
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desirable for service as opposed to 9% of the regular 
inductees.—T AGO. a = 

3555. Brogden, Hubert E., & Marks, Melvin 
(The Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C.) 
World War II tests for mentally a per- 
sonnel. USA Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 29, 
7 p.—Validity information on the 8 Army tests de- 
veloped during World War II for screening mentally 
marginal personnel is reviewed. Success in basic 
training was better predicted by nonverbal tests (.41- 
47) ; literacy trainability was better predicted by ver- 
bal tests. Literacy trainability criteria were better 
predicted than the soldier performance criteria. Both 
criteria were better predicted in white than in Negro 
troops. Individual tests were better than group tests 
but not enough to offset the administrative burden of 
individual testing on a large scale—TAGO. 

3556. Courbin, J.-P. Les causes d’échecs pn 
fessionels. (Causes of professional failures. ull. 
Cent. Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3, .—Two 
hundred cases of difficult placement were studied in an 
employment office of the French Labor Ministry. It 
was found that psychological causes were responsible 
for 35% of the failures. A new technique for re- 
ceiving these applicants is suggested to discover the 
reason of these failures so as to insure better results 
in future placements. The psychologist gives “pro- 
fessional counseling.” Cooperation between the psy- 
chologist and placement worker is to be emphasized. 
In the course of permissive interviews, the applicant 
is able to understand his problems and can be helped 
to reorient his efforts—V. Sanua. 

3557. de e, L. A. Selectie en opleiding van 
adspiranten-verkeersvlieger. (The selection and 
training of candidates for transport pilot.) Mens en 
Onderneming, 1955, 9, 82-98.—When the K.L.M. 
needed a greater number of pilots than it could recruit 
among ex-military pilots, selection and training of 
young men was instituted. It was found that those of 
age 17-21, who had had experience in glider piloting 
were better qualified than those who had not. It is 
recommended that those hoping to qualify as pilots 
undertake this activity. The course of training given 
to prospective K.L.M. pilots is described in some de- 
tail. Illustrations —S. Duker. 

3558. Dubin, Samuel S., Katz, Aaron, & Chesler, 
David J. (The Adjutant General's Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Reaction of general officers to officer 
efficiency rting methods. USA Personn. Res. 
Br. Rep., 1954, No. 1085, 40 p.—General officers of 
the Army were asked to comment on the 4 scales 
proposed for the new Army Officer Efficiency Report, 
DA Form 67-3: Estimated desirability in various 
capacities, Performance of duty, Promotion potential, 
and Overall value to the Service. Each of the 4 were 
approved, outright or with minor changes, by 90% 
of the 395 general officers responding. No one section 
of the report was singled out for critisim or recom- 
mended changes. Among techniques suggested by the 
officers for equalizing irrelevant differences among 
raters were (1) application of an index of rater 
leniency, (2) averaging two or more ratings, (3) 
training in rating ‘methods, and (4) improved instruc- 
tions for making ratings—7TAGO. 

3559. Elliott, George W. (U. Missouri, Colum- 
bia.) Selection of Univ. Mo. Bull., 
1955, 56(13), 4-10. (Engng reprint Ser. No. 14.)— 
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With increasing demands for competent employees, 
imposed by increasing technological complexity, ef- 
fective selection is very Five selection 
devices are briefly described and their uses outlined : 
the written application, the interview, checking ref- 
erences, psychological testing, and physical examina- 
tions.—P. Ash. 

3560. Fleishman, Edwin A. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Evaluations of tests for pilot 
selection: The Control and Compen- 
satory Balance Tests. USAF Pers. Train. Res. 
Cent. Tech. Rep., 1954, No. AFPTRC-TR-54-131, vi, 
28 p.—An evaluation was made of a Direction Control 

a Compensatory Balance Test for possible use in 
pilot selection. Data were obtained on 1200 pilot 
cadets. Both tests had good intra-test reliability. 
The Direction Control Test showed good validity for 
Primary Pilot Training (r,,, = .34). The Compen- 
satory Balance Test was scored in three ways. High- 
est validity was obtained for the correct score (Ty. = 
.30). In addition multiple correlation analysis was 
carried out with the Aircrew Classification Battery.— 
W. F. Grether. 

3561. Fleishman, Edwin A. (Lackland AFB, 
Tex.) Predicting code efficiency of radioteleg- 
raphers by means of aural tests. J. appl. Psychol., 
1955, 39, 150-155.—Ten aural tests (including adapted 
versions of the six-part Seashore Measures of Musi- 
cal Talents, a Dot Perception Test, Code Distraction 
Test, Army Radio Code Test, and Signal Corps Code 
Aptitude Test) were administered to 400 entry radio 
operator trainees. In addition the Radio Operator 
Aptitude Index, based only on printed tests, was used. 
Scores were correlated with a code receiving perform- 
ance criterion after 14 weeks of training. The best 
single predictor was the ARC (r= .44) ; a combina- 
tion of the ARC, Rhythm Discrimination, and Code 
Distraction Tests, yielded a multiple R of .513. “. . . 
aural tests are likely to achieve a degree of prediction 
of later code proficiency not possible by printed tests 
alone.”—P. Ash. 

3562. Fokkema, S. D. Een schets van enkele 
vraagstukken bij de psychologische keuring van 
aspirant-vliegers voor de Koninklijke Luchtmacht. 
(A discussion of certain questions involved in psy- 
chological examinations given candidates for pilots in 
the military.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 23- 
29.—Selection of candidates for military piloting is 
important to prevent the expense involved in training 
unsuitable persons, to reduce accidents, to avoid psy- 
chological conflicts for the candidates, and for general 
morale. Psychological tests consisting of projective 
techniques, interviews, a battery of written stand- 
ardized tests, and observation in group situations are 
helpful in eliminating unsuitable candidates.—S. 
Duker. 

3563. Frost, Thomas M. Selection methods for 
police recruits. J. crim. Law Criminol., 1955, 46, 
135-145.—Survey by questionnaire sent to 33 U. S. 
cities provided data from which to summarize the 
chief methods currently in use in police recruit selec- 
tion. These are discussed under captions of mental, 
physical, residency, character, and age requirements. 
The use of the oral interview is described —L. A. 
Pennington. 

3564. Fuchs, Edmund F., Zeidner, Joseph, 
Harper, Bertha P., Johnson, Cecil D., & Uhlaner, 
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J. E. (The Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, 
D. C.) Factorial composition of Army and Air 
Force classification batteries. USA Personn. Res. 
Br. Note, 1954, No. 24, 32 p—The Army Classifica- 
tion Battery and the Airman Classification Battery 
were administered to 2100 soldiers and airmen. On 
the basis of ACB Aptitude Area I scores, a 500-man 
sample was selected to be representative of a full 
mobilization population. A modified oblique factor 
analysis was made of the data of this sample to de- 
termine the extent of overlap or common elements 
in the 2 batteries. The factors identified were: Me- 
chanical Experience, Verbal Comprehension, Numeri- 
cal Reasoning, Spatial Relations, and 2 factors pri- 
marily associated with biographical information and 
preference tests added to the batteries in this study. 
A close agreement was found between this oblique 
solution and a previous orthogonal factor analysis.— 
TAGO. 

3565. Granier, V. Réflexions sur l’examen des 
conducteurs de véhicules ou d’engins de levage. 
(Reflections on the testing of drivers of vehicles and 
crane operators.) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psycho- 
tech., 1954, 3, 13-21.—A set of psychological tests in- 
cluding psychomotor and perceptual tests was ad- 
ministered to about 350 drivers and apprentice drivers 
and crane operators. Three major factors were ex- 
tracted, mental reflex, rapidity, and diffused attention. 
Two raters were used to validate the results. Cor- 
relations were found to be low. However the results 
permit the following conclusions. The battery is not 
to be used in the same manner for the 3 groups; 
mental tests have more validity for apprentices, re- 
action time tests have no validity, diffused attention 
tests have some validity for drivers and apprentices. 
29 references.—V. Sanua. 

3566. Heron, Alastair. (Med. Res. Council, Lon- 
don, Eng.) The objective assessment of person- 
ality among female unskilled workers. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt, 1955, 15, 117-126.—A battery of 19 
objectively-scored personality tests was administered 
to 124 female unskilled factory workers. Intercor- 
relations were computed and factors analyzed by the 
centroid method. Three of the four factors extracted 
were identified as general mental ability, neuroticism, 
extroversion-introversion. The results are compared 
to a previous study with male workers, and further 
studies using the author’s conceptual approach are 
recommended.—W. Coleman. 


3567. Hunt, William A. (Northwestern U., 
Evanston, Ill.), Wittson, Cecil L., & Hunt, Edna B. 
The relationship between amount of 
symptomatology and severity of disability. J. clin. 
Psychol., 1955, 11, 305-306.—Records of brief psy- 
chiatric screening interviews done in 1943 on 406 low 
intelligence and 409 physically handicapped (visual or 
auditory) Navy recruits were studied. Number of 
psychiatric symptoms (none, at least one, more than 
one) noted was related in both groups to number of 
NP and disciplinary discharges obtained by 1946.— 
L. B. Heathers. 

3568. Karcher, E. Kenneth, Burke, Laverne K., 
Lovelace, Neil R., Klieger, Walter A.. & Marks, 
Melvin R. (The Adjutant General’s Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Development of Verbal-Arithmetic 
Subtests for Armed Forces tion Test, 
Forms 3 and 4. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, 
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No. 1082, 6 p.—The Verbal-Arithmetic Subtests, 
Forms 3 and 4 are keys for the easiest verbal and 
arithmetic reasoning items of the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test, Forms 3 and 4. The VA cuttirg 
score selected for military use identified 38% of 2 
samples (N = 185 each) of AFQT failures as having 
sufficient verbal skills to be useful to the Armed 
Forces in the event of increased mobilization. Cor- 
relations (in these samples) of VA scores with total 
AFQT were .58 and .68; with years of education, 
42 and .45; between AFQT and education, 34 and 
4A1—TAGO. 

3569. Kelley, Keith P. (Marwell AFB, Ala.) 
An exploratory study of attitudes toward flying. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Bull., 1954, No. 
AFPTRC-TR-54-100, iii, 31 p.—“This Research Bul- 
letin describes an exploratory study seeking to identify 
reasons which affected individuals’ decisions to volun- 
teer or not to volunteer for flying training. It was 
hoped that such identification would be useful in the 
development of procedures for assessing attitudes 
toward flying for the Air Force. An open-ended 
written questionnaire was given to 109 junior and 
senior AFROTC students at the University of Cali- 
fornia. An analysis of the responses identified eleven 
major categories: risk, interest, career, qualifications, 
adventure, family, monetary, service, prestige, Air 
Force conditions, and program and miscellaneous. 
Detailed breakdowns of the responses are presented.” 
—W. F. Grether. 

3570. Krugman, Herbert E. Top—sacred sci- 
entists? Personnel, 1955, 32, 44-46.—Scientific per- 
sonnel practices, intended to improve productivity in 
non-scientists, are often not applied to scientists in 
industry. The “reason” for this omission seems to be 
that scientists are somehow “different” from other 
workers. To the contrary, scientists appear very 
much like non-scientists in terms of intelligence, per- 
sonality, and attitudes toward their jobs. The appli- 
cation of personnel techniques such as job evaluation, 
methods improvement, and the like might significantly 
improve scientific productivity and effectiveness with- 
out increase in cost or the addition of manpower.— 
D. G. Livingston. 

3571. Le Maitour, L.-M. Problémes posés par 
la sélection des ouvriers isés. (Problems in 
the selection of specialized workers.) Bull. Cent. 
Etud. Rech. psychotech., 1954, 3, 34-40.—Experience 
has shown that testing is not adequate in the selection 
of specialized workers. An interview should also be 
included to obtain useful information such as voca- 
tional history, the worker’s turnover, relationship 
with foremen and other workers. Further applicant 
should also know about the working conditions 
premises before he accepts employment.—V. Sanua. 

3572. Lybrand, William A., Cohen, Edwin; 
Kassebaum, Robert G., McGrath, Joseph E., & 
Molnar, Andrew R. (Psychological Research As- 
sociates, Washington, D. Cy The assessment and 
prediction of squad effectiveness. USA Per- 
sonn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 31, 80 p.—3 criterion 
field problems and 58 predictor variables were ad- 
ministered to 112 9-man Army rifle squads. Agree- 
ment among scorers (umpires) of each field problem 
was high; intercorrelations were .23-.58; problem 
scores were sufficiently discriminating and free from 
bias. Significant validity coefficients were found for : 
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(1) individual selection measures of general mental 
ability, squad leadership, basic military proficiency, 
level of aspiration, emotional stability, physical 
rowess, and general Army adjustment of the squad 
leaders ; (2) for selection measures of general mental 
ability and basic military proficiency of the squad 
members; and (3) for group interpersonal measures 
of ability to anticipate other squad members’ behavior, 
squad leaders’ fulfillment of expected roles, number 
of squad members nominated for an ideal squad, and 
agreement with squad preferences.—7 AGO. 

3573. Lybrand, William A., Cohen, Edwin, 
Kassebaum, Robert G., McGrath, Joseph E., & 
Molnar, Andrew R. (Psychological Research As- 
sociates, Washington, D.C.) The assessment of in- 
fantry rifle squad effectiveness. USA Personn. Res. 
Br. Rep., 1954, No. 1087, 25 p.—3 criterion field prob- 
lems (Daylight Live Firing, Daylight Blank Firing, 
and Night Blank Firing) were developed for assess- 
ing the performance of Army rifle squads. These field 
problems and 58 predictor variables (measures of 
ability, personality, and group functions) were ad- 
ministered to 112 9-man squads. Validity coefficients 
for general mental ability, basic military proficiency, 
and the leadership ability of the squad leader were 
significant. Some measures of emotional stability 
and interpersonal relations showed promise.—TAGO. 

3574. Mkele, N. The two-hand coordination 
test. Quality of performance as a test variable. 
J. nat. Inst. pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1955, 6, 30-33. 
—The test performances of 50 African bus drivers 
and 100 African winch drivers are studied. “.. . 
Errors increase as the quality deteriorates and vice 
versa.” “Quality assessments are highly reliable” and 
“" . . possess satisfactory validity.”.—J. L. Walker. 

3575. Molish, Herman B. (U. S. Naval Hosp., 
Bethesda, Md.) Anaval recruit attitude test. U.S. 
Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 6, 539-551.—“The pri- 
mary objective of this article is to introduce the ex- 
perimental form of a thematic apperception test. . . .” 
It contains 26 pictures all “built entirely around the 
recruit training situation and the areas in which 
possible conflict may arise in adjustment to it... . 
At the present time, standardization procedures have 
been begun. . . .” With illustrations and two repre- 
sentative protocols —G. H. Crampton. 

3576. Newman, Sidney H., & Howell, Margaret 
A. (U.S. Pub. Health Serv., Washington, D. C.) 
An evaluation of promotion board procedures. J. 
Psychol., 1955, 40, 145-158.—Little validation of pro- 
motional procedures has been attempted. This study 
attempts to evaluate the U. S. Public Health Service 
program of promotion of commissioned officers, which 
is done annually by a review board of 3 officers, each 
officer completing extensive rating scales. Fitness 
scores assigned by these promotional boards and 
scores derived from efficiency reports by supervisory 
officers both showed fair validity, when evaluated 
against criteria of work associates’ ratings of both 
Work Performance and Personality. Knowledge of 
seniority affected ratings to some extent. Promo- 
tional fitness scores were no more valid than efficiency 
report scores.—R. W. Husband. 

3577. Poidevin, B. A test battery to select knit- 
ting machine operators. Personn. Pract. Bull., Mel- 
bourne, 1955, 11, 22-26.—36 knitting machine oper- 
ators were given a pin board test, manipulation board 
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test, Minnesota paper form board test, and a stereo- 
scopic vision test. The criterion was the average 
hourly production over a period of three months. 
Use of the pin board and manipulation tests in com- 
bination was found “... most suitable.”—J. L. 
Walker. 

3578. Roy, Howard; Brueckel, Joyce, & Drucker, 
Arthur J. (The Adjutant General’s Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Selection of Army and Air Force 
Reserve Officer Training Corps students. USA 
Personn. Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 28, 9 p.—11 tests, 
including aptitude and attitude measures, physical 
proficiency tests, and a self-description questionnaire, 
were administered to 949 senior Army ROTC and 
1054 Air Force ROTC students in 6 schools. In the 
Army samples, the ROTC Personal Inventory was 
found to be more valid than any combination of the 
tests in predicting (.26) the principal criterion 
(leadership ratings by officer and associate cadets). 
Addition of 2 aptitude tests (Arithmetic Reasoning 
and Aerial Orientation) improved prediction (.36) of 
military science grades but lowered the efficiency of 
predicting the primary criterion. Similar results were 
found on cross-validation in Army samples of 
weighted combination derived in Air Force samples. 
—TAGO. 

3579. Schenkel, Kenneth F., Burke, Laverne K., 
& Marks, Melvin R. (The Adjutant General’s Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C.) Construction of the Ex- 
amen Calificacion de Fuerzas Armadas (Puerto 
Rican Screening Test). USA Personn. Res. Br. 
Rep., 1954, No. 1090, 15 p.—A change in basic train- 
ing of Insular Puerto Ricans necessitated the develop- 
ment of an induction mental screening test in the 
Puerto Rican idiom of Spanish. Previous studies 
suggested revising an earlier translation of the Army 
General Classification Test. Items from this AGCT 
were selected for the new ECFA on the basis of p- 
values and tetrachoric item-validity coefficients (using 
other general ability tests as criteria). Norms were 
developed by an equivalent-percentile method (using 
the current U. S. screening test as the reference test). 
The induction-rejection ratio expected from use of the 
new test is described —TAGO. 

3580. Scheurer, Joh. H. Mensen werven om te 
werken. (Recruiting workers.) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 152-159.—Recruitment of workers 
must be of those who have the necessary skills and 
the proper personality for the environment in which 
these skills will be used. Among means for recruit- 
ing are: advertising, establishment of regular times 
for accepting applications for employment, recruiting 
agents, contact with schools, films, conferences and 
meetings, contact with local leaders, and press articles. 
Each of these devices is discussed. In any event any- 
one hired should expect satisfaction in his employ- 
ment.—S. Duker. 


3581. Seeley, Leonard C., & Chesler, David J. 
(The Adjutant General’s Office, Washington, D. C.) 
Development of Officer Efficiency Report, DA 
Form 67-3. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, No. 
1086, 18 p.—Phases of the development of the new 
Army Officer Efficiency Report, DA Form 67-3 are 
reviewed. A questionnaire on proposed rating scales, 
including those found to be most satisfactory in 
previous forms, was sent to 1,300 officers (warrant 
through colonels). A tentative form, modified on the 
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basis of the officers’ comments, was validated in field 
tryout involving a total of 2,200 officers. A com- 
posite of scores on 4 graphic rating scales, selected 
for the final form on the basis of their comparative 
validity, was found to have a validity of .60 against 
independent criterion ratings of officer performance. 
Finally, the tentative report form was sent for com- 
ment to all Army generals. Of the 395 responding, 
90% approved the report in substantially its present 
form.—T AGO. 

3582. Sharp, L. Harold; Goldstein, Leon G., & 
Bolanovich, Daniel J. (The Adjutant General's 
Office, Washington, D.C.) Further study on selec- 
tion of quartermaster personnel for Arctic assign- 
ment. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, No. 1089, 
7 p.—A previous Arctic Battery (a self-description 
blank and an automotive information test) was cross- 
validated on a sample of 80 men engaged in “dry 
cold” testing operations of quartermaster equipment 
and a validity-generalization sample of 108 men in 
“wet cold” testing operations. The criterion was a 
composite rating by supervisors on overall job per- 
formance. Cross-validity coefficients of .40 and .48 
were obtained in comparison with the original validity 
coefficient of .52.—TAGO. 

3583. Slotboom, K. M. Keuring en medische 
verzorging by de K.L.M. (Examinations and medi- 
cal care in the K.L.M.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 
9, 112-116.—A description of the methods of selection 
of air personnel by the K.L.M. is given. The medical 
functions related to pilots and other air personnel are 
also described.—S. Duker. 

3584. Stolder, Harold I., Vavre, Lewis R., Schu- 


maker, Charles W., Pefferkorn, Robert G. & 


Hopper, Richard W. (/Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
Selection tests for Army operators of heavy and 
light motor vehicles. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 
1953, No. 1081, 33 p.—Scores on selection tests de- 
signed to differentially predict efficient driving of 
heavy and light Army motor vehicles were correlated 
with a composite criterion (ratings of driver perform- 
ance, grades in transportation school, and scores on a 
road test) of driving success. Potential tests were 
first administered to 289 military driver trainees. The 
most promising tests were then validated and cross- 
validated on groups of heavy vehicle and of light 
Army motor vehicle drivers (N’s from 192 to 198). 
The cross-validity coefficients of two batteries for 
selecting heavy drivers were .45 and .41; for selecting 
light drivers, .35 and .29. The coefficients of the 
heavy driver batteries were higher than the coef- 
ficients (.24~.38) of general batteries previously de- 
veloped for selecting Army drivers without regard to 
the type of vehicle to be driven—7AGO. 


3585. Taylor, Mahlon V., Jr., Peterson, Richard 
O., & Shaycoft, Marion F. (Amer. Institute Re- 
search, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Development of nonverbal 
tests for tion of military el. USA 
Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, No. 1075, 129 p.—The 
development of 20 nonverbal tests is described, the 
use of which is intended to improve the selection of 
personnel for Army jobs which require nonverbal 
aptitudes and skills. The battery was tried out on 2 
samples of inductees: one with a mean Aptitude Area 
I score of 100 (N = 200): the other, 80 (N = 300). 
Median reliability coefficients for individual tests were 
77 and .66. Intercorrelations and correlations with 
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tests in the Army Classification Battery were low.— 
TAGO. 

3586. Thomson, Kenneth F., Feinberg, Mortimer 
R., & Edgerton, Harold A. (Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Co., Inc., New York.) Development of 
tests for wage board su USA Personn. 
Res. Br. Note, 1954, No. 27, 48 p.—To further de- 
velop methods for selecting civilian supervisors in 
Army field installations, tests of mental ability, super- 
visory judgment, personality, and experience were ad- 
ministered to about 500 supervisors; and a job per- 
formance report was made on each man by his peers 
and superiors. Validity coefficients against ratings 
of job success ranged from .20 to 44. A Super- 
visory Practices Test and a Basic Ability Test are 
suggested for initial selection of supervisory under- 
studies and a Supervisor Performance Report for ulti- 
mate selection of supervisors—T7TAGO. 

3587. Thomson, Kenneth F., Feinberg, Mortimer 
R., & Edgerton, Harold A. (Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry and Co., Inc., New York.) Selection of wage 
board su rs. USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 
1954, No. 1083, 18 p.—This is a management r 
on the development of the Supervisory Practices 
Basic Ability Test, and Supervisor Performance Re. 
port for selecting civilian supervisors in Army instal- 
lations —T AGO. 

3588. van Lennep, D. J. 
ing voor Psychotechniek, Utrecht, Netherlands.) 
Psychologische prob van de burgerlucht- 
vaart. (Psychological problems in civil aviation.) 
Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 71-81.—The de- 
mands of civil and military aviation differ consider- 
ably in so far as pilot selection is concerned. The 
selection of pilots for civil aircraft involves setting 
up of criteria and of measuring their application to 
the individual. Candidates must possess intelligence, 
social and leadership qualities, thoughtfulness and 
presence of mind, reliability, stability, and a healthy 
attitude toward their work. Psychologists are not as 
yet able to predict who the pilots are who will have 
accidents. There seems to be no positive correlation 
between scores in selection tests and the likelihood to 
suffer accidents —S. Duker. 

3589. Verwey, F. A. Report on a further in- 
vestigation into the selection and classification of 
operatives in the clothing . J. nat. Inst. 
pers. Res., Johannesburg, 1955, 6, 34-37.—580 ran- 
domly selected employees (machinists, tablehands, 
pressers, cutters) were given tests purported to meas- 
ure intelligence, appreciation of shape, manual dex- 
terity, machining, and ability to “follow the pattern.” 
The tests differentiate “. . . to some extent” among 
these employees but do not agree with supervisors’ 
ratings.—J. L. Walker. 

3590. Vollmer, Howard M., & Kinney, Jack A. 
Age, education, and job satisfaction. Personnel, 
1955, 32, 38-43.—A common tendency in personnei 
selection is to seek “better-educated young men and 
women with a future.” The result of this policy, as 
a survey shows, is that young workers and higher 
educated workers become dissatisfied in occupations 
which are unlikely to offer rewards commensurate 
with their expectations. In any occupational selec- 
tion, however, the personnel administrator should in- 
vestigate whether the tions of younger and 
better-educated applicants are likely to be in line with 
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the rewards and working conditions of the work for 
which they apply.—D. G. Livingston. 

3591. Weisgerber, Charles A. (U. Detroit, Mich.) 
A note on ’s of scoring the 
Wechsler-Bellevue In Scale for voca- 
tional aptitude. J. clin. Psychol., 1955, 11, 311— 
W-B II was given 100 engineering freshmen at the 
end of their first semester of college. It was found 
that Diamond’s Spatial measure (PC, OA, BD) had 
no value in predicting performance in engineering 
freshman courses. Diamond’s Clerical measure, which 
includes Arith. Reas., correlated best but not highly 

r= .37) with first semester grades. The Verbal 

e correlated better with such grades than the 
Performance or Full Scales. No data are presented 
regarding the range of scores of the sample on the 
subtests or the total test —L. B. Heathers. 

3592. Willemin, Louis P., Tye, Velmont M., 
Robins, Alexander R., & Chesler, David J. i 
Adjutant General's Office, Washington, D. C.) ield 
test of Officer Efficiency Report, DA Form 67-3. 
USA Personn. Res. Br. Rep., 1954, No. 1084, 27 p.— 
Graphic rating scales and 60 checklist items selected 
for the new form of the Army Officer Efficiency Re- 
port were validated under official rating conditions. 
The total sample consisted of 2200 Army officers, 
warrant officers through colonels. The correlation 
between the graphic ratings and independent criterion 
ratings of officer performance obtained from 5 or more 
raters per ratee was .60. When the checklist of de- 
scriptive phrases was included, the correlation was 
61.—TAGO. 

3593. Yela, Mariano. Some historical and ex- 

i tal remarks on selection problems in Spain. 


perimen 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 129.—Abstract. 
(See also abstracts 1885, 2874) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


3594. Bethe, H. J. (/nstituut voor Praeventieve 
Geneeskunde, Leiden, Netherlands.) Onderzoek: 
“Hoe denkt u over uw werk?” (Research: “How 
do you feel about your work?”) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 308-316.—A 32-item questionnaire 
has been developed and administered to a large sample 
of workers in various industries concerning their 
feelings about their daily work. Anonymity is pre- 
served. While results are not yet available in terms 
of averages, the project, even in its present experi- 
mental stage, is viewed as giving much promise as a 
step toward better human relations in industry. The 
problems involved in securing cooperation from both 
management and personnel are outlined. The ques- 
tionnaires deal with working conditions, the job it- 
self, relationships with supervisors and colleagues, 
human relations within the enterprise, efficiency, etc. 
—S. Duker. 

3595. Clark, L. Reed. (Clark, Channel, Inc. 
Stamford, Conn.) Six changes that affect super- 
visors’ job planning. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 46-49. 
—lIn planning his work, the supervisor should recog- 
nize the fact that there have been drastic changes 
since the unions have come into power and the de- 
velopment of personne! departments. The scope of 
the supervisor’s duties has been markedly reduced. 
The worker is treated better to-day; he cannot be 
pushed, threatened or discharged. The foreman is no 
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longer, “The Management,” and the employee is no 
longer dependent upon him for his security. The 
worker’s problems are not merely individual prob- 
lems, but in many plants become union problems. The 
management-union relationship has tended to damage 
the worker-supervisor relationship—M. B. Mitchell. 

3596. de Groot, Meindert J. W. Kanttekeningen 
bij enkele aanbevelingen uit het interimra 
ven de commissie tot onderzoek van de inv 
van het ziekteverzuim op de arbeidsproductiviteit. 
(Marginal note concerning certain recommendations 
contained in the interim report of the commission for 
the investigation of influences of absence due to illness 
on work productivity.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 
9, 219-225.—Three recommendations made by the 
commission are discussed: (1) that there should be 
better coordination between various medical services, 
(2) that there should be an improvement in medical 
and social hygiene statistical procedures, and (3) that 
research should be instituted into the relationship be- 
tween absence due to illness and socio-psychological 
factors.—S. Duker. 

3597. Guest, Robert H. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Work careers and aspirations of automo- 
bile workers. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 155-163. 
—202 hourly production workers employed for at least 
12 years in an eastern auto assembly plant were inter- 
viewed (as well as management and union officers for 
additional information) for the purpose of deter- 
mining the relationship of mass production methods 
to career patterns, aspirations, and belief in the valid- 
ity of the tradition of opportunity. Any gains in the 
past 12 years or more have been collective in nature, 
since workers as individuals advanced very little up 
the promotion ladder. The dilemma of present se- 
curity and steady income vs. leaving the plant for 
new and better opportunities is resolved by some by 
daydreaming about being independent businessmen or 
by higher aspirations for their children. For most, 
however, the dilemma is a constant source of discon- 
tent.—H. L. Sheppard. 

3598. Hedrick, Charles B. Feedback: a method 
of evaluating and improving management training. 
Personnel, 1955, 32, 16-29.—The measure of the 
effectiveness of foreman-level training used by one 
multi-plant firm was “Does the recent trainee behave 
on the job as the training program set out to teach 
him?” Behavioral descriptions of newly-trained fore- 
men were obtained through interviews with 80 (about 
25%) of the trainees, their supervisors, and their 
staff supervisors. An interviewing procedure, de- 
scribed in detail, was developed to obtain the descrip- 
tions. The program led to the development of a list 
of factors which influenced the effectiveness of train- 
ing, described the status of training at each factory, 
and helped operating organization members to evalu- 
ate their training procedures.—D. G. Livingston. 


3599. Hogewind, F. J. E. De mens en zijn 
werk. (Man and his work.) Leiden: Stenfert 
Kroese, 1954. 165 p. Hfl. 10.——An intensive study 
of ten groups of workers, employed in government 
service, by the method of interviews. It is concluded 
that job satisfaction depends on a complex and large 
variety of factors. There are striking individual dif- 
ferences in approach among different individuals for 
identical tasks. Administrative workers in the lower 
areas suffer from underpayment and lack of social 
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status which results in inferiority feelings. Often a 
considerable lack in “vertical communication” between 
employees and managers is noticeable. The overall 
structure of administrative work groups appeared to 
be decidedly amorphous. The physical conditions 
under which the subjects had to work were found 
to be the source of complaints quite often. The intro- 
duction of working systems without preceding social- 
psychological orientation often appeared to lead to 
negative results. The study concludes with a special 
study of the factors which influence job satisfaction. 
—R. H. Houwink. 

3600. Learner, Leonard. A comparative study 
of the effects of individual and group wage in- 
centive plans upon productivity and interpersonal 
relations. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 869.—Ab- 
stract. 

3601. Marriott, R., & Denerley, R. A. (Univ. 
Coll., London.) A method of interviewing used 
in studies of workers’ attitudes: II. Validity of 
the method and discussion of the results. Occup. 
Psychol., 1955, 29, 69-81.—The methods used in 
interviewing 1666 workers in three factories, the 
sampling procedures, and the methods of analysing 
the data are discussed. The validity of the two types 
of questions is considered in terms of the relationship 
between satisfaction as indicated by the study and a 
variety of objective factors.—G. S. Speer. 


3602. Medalia, Nahum Z. (Ga. Inst. Tecknol., 
Atlanta.), & Miller, Delbert C. Human relations 
leadership and the association of morale and ef- 
ficiency in work groups: a controlled study with 
small military units. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 348- 
352.—Whereas Elton Mayo views increased produc- 
tivity, or work efficiency, as a by-product of increased 
morale, among other things, the authors suggest that 
morale is, to some degree, a by-product of increased 
efficiency. Supportive data are presented—A. R. 


Howard. 

3603. Speroff, B. J. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Socio- 
metric data used to counsel a sensitive man: a case 
study. Personnel J., 1955, 34, 50-52.—A sociometric 
study was made of an industrial relations group con- 
taining a person who was disrupting the work of the 
group. The study was used as the basis for a counsel- 
ing interview with good results. It gave the trouble 
maker some insight which led to better interpersonal 
relationships which reduced the tensions in the group. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 
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3604. Burtt, Harold E. Applied psychology. 
In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 403-436.—The author surveys the past 25 or 
30 years’ contributions of psychology to four major 
fields—education, medicine, law, and business.—N. H 
Pronko. 

3605. Hill, Charles W. Military psychology. 
In Roback, A. A., Present-day psychology, (see 30: 
1823), 437-467.—The following topics indicate the 
scope of coverage of military problems reported here: 
selection, classification, proficiency measurement, 
training, personnel management, leadership and the 
design of weapons, equipment and supplies. Research 
activities within the three military services during the 
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past several years are stressed. 58 references.—N. H. 


Pronko. 
3606. Loustaud, E. Méthodes scientifiques de 
la at pg we des décisions “Operations Re- 
(Scientific methods of making decisions 
Tanase Research.”) Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. psy- 
chotech., 1954, 3, 48-52.—A short survey is given of 
the development and methods of Operations Research 
during World War II. A few examples are enumer- 
ated. The author feels that the methods and tech- 
niques of Operations Research applied to psychotech- 
nics will be quite rewarding.—V. Sanua. 


(See also abstract 1973) 


INDUSTRY 


3607. Bahrick, Harry P. (Ohio Wesleyan U., 
Delaware.), Bennett, William F., & Fitts, Paul M. 
Accuracy of positioning responses as a function of 
spring loading in a control. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 
49, 437-444.—“This study investigated accuracy of 
positioning a horizontal arm control as a function of 

ges in the torque-displacement relation of the 
control. It was found that positioning errors were 
smallest when the ratio of relative torque change to 
displacement is largest, particularly if the absolute 
change of torque with displacement is also large. It 
is concluded that control forces opposing a movement 
can provide useful cues in learning to execute dif- 
ferent amplitudes of movement, and that their useful- 
ness depends upon the relative and absolute torque 
change per unit of control motion.”—J/. Arbit. 

3608. Bahrick, yam GS (Ohio Wesleyan U., 
| ona ), Fitts, Pa M., a Schneider, Ronald. 

roduction of simple movements as a function 
x actors influencing pro ive feedback. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1955, 49, 445-454.—“Tested the hy- 
pothesis that elasticity added to a control should lead 
to improved spatial accuracy of movements, while 
damping and mass added to a control should lead to 
improved temporal accuracy of movement. . . . Ss per- 
formed simple circular and triangular control motions 
with a joystick . . . results support the hypotheses re- 
garding the utilization of proprioceptive informa- 
tion.” —J. Arbit. 

3609. Billard, Paul. Le papillotage des séquences 
de trames en télévision. (Flickering in television 
tram sequences.) Rev. Opt. (théor. instrum.), 1955, 
34, 129-149.—Television flicker differs from cinematic 
flicker because all points on the screen are not illumi- 
nated at the same instant. Using an instrument 
mechanically representing conditions on a television 
screen, flicker was studied using a variety of simple 
sequence systems. CFF is reported to be independent 
of the system used, nearly equal for red and green 
primaries, but lower for blue. The lower CFF for 
blue is said to be due chiefly to the lower luminance 
required of the blue primary for an adequate TV color 
image. Implications of the results for the least ex- 
pensive TV sequence system are discussed.—R. W. 
Burnham. 

3610. Bitter, C., van den Eijk, J.. & van Eys- 
bergen, H. C. van der Muelen. Lawaaibestrijding, 
(Noise control.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 
144-151.—A summary of the proceedings of two con- 
ferences on noise abatement is given. The first con- 
ference was held in October 1953 in Chicago under 
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the auspices of the National Noise Abatement Coun- 
cil. The other was held in Hamburg in November 
1953 and was organized jointly by the Verein 
deutscher Ingenieure and the Kring Hamburg von de 
Deutsche Arbeitsring fiir Larmbekampfung. These 
conferences dealt with noise resulting from traffic, 
industry, and other human activities —S. Duker. 

3611. —— Joseph; Fitzgerald, R. Ber- 
nard, & Lane, R. N. (U. Texas, Austin.) Com- 
parison of objective and subjective observations 
on music rooms. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1955, 27, 
774-780.—Physical and acoustical measurements of 
music rooms at the University of Texas were com- 
pared with the ratings of these rooms by trained 
musicians.—I. Pollack. 


3612. Bostic, Sam C., & Worsham, Herbert J. 
(U. S. Naval Hosp., Norfolk, Va.) Hearing and 
industrial noise. U.S. Armed Forces med. J., 1955, 
6, 75-80.—“This article presents the experiences en- 
countered in a hearing conservation program at a 
naval air station... . The number of persons suf- 
fering hearing loss at various frequencies was found 
to vary with their occupation and proximity to the 
sources of noise.”—G. H. Crampton. 


3613. Brouwer, J. E. De organisatie van de 
geneeskundige dienst by de Koninklijke Lucht- 
macht en de taak van de vliegerarts. (The organ- 
ization of aviation medicine in the Netherlands Air 
Force and the task of the aviation physician.) Mens 
en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 39-45.—Aviation medicine 
has grown far beyond its once sole responsibility of 
examining prospective pilots. The physician aids in 
the selection of personnel and in the planning of 
equipment. His task consists principally of (1) se- 
lecting suitable personnel, (2) exercising control over 
personnel by periodic examinations, (3) giving infor- 
mation to personnel about the nature of strains im- 
posed by equipment designed for ever greater altitudes 
and speeds, and (4) the more unspectacular task of 
preventing physical and emotional breakdowns.—S. 
Duker. 


3614. Burt, Cyril, Cooper, W. F., & Martin, J. L. 
(U. Coll., London, Eng.) A psychological study of 
typography. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1955, 8, 29- 
57.—A wide variety of type-faces have now become 
available for books and journals. It therefore seemed 
desirable to investigate the legibility and the aesthetic 
merits of those in more frequent use. Using tests of 
speed and comprehension, the influence of typeface, 
boldness, size, interlinear spacing, length of line, and 
width of margin on legibility both with children and 
with adults was studied. Factorial methods, supple- 
mented by an analysis of introspections, appear to 
yield a classification of both readers and type faces 
based on aesthetic preference; and the data incident- 
ally obtained throw considerable light on the reasons 
for such preferences. 27 references—G. C. Carter. 


3615. Churchill, A. V. (Defence Res. Medical 
Labs., Toronto, Ont., Can.) Manipulability of 
braille control knobs. Canad. J. Psychol., 1955, 9, 
117-120.—The manipulability of eight differently 
shaped control knobs (distinguishable by touch alone) 
was compared. Differences in error scores were not 
appreciable, but statistically significant differences 
did exist in the time required to manipulate these con- 
trol knobs.—R. S. Davidon. 
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culties f Sad ced perf - 

° unpa: ormance at a 
packing Sas Gears Psychol., 1955, 29, 15-28.— 
The hypothesis that the output of industrial conveyor 
belt systems would be less than that expected from 
knowledge of the mean processing time was tested 
with five experienced operators. It is concluded that 
in training operatives to man such systems as much 
attention should be given to factors contributing to a 
basic distribution of cycle time as to a basic mean 
time.—G. S. Speer. 

3617. Cox, A. L. Vliegopleiding. (Flight in- 
struction.) Mens en Onderneming, 1955, 9, 30-38. 
—Pilot error is the major cause of accidents in mili- 
tary jet planes. Training of jet pilots is very expen- 
sive and the Atlantic Pact’s needs are for 10,000 new 
pilots annually of which 70% are furnished by 
America. The proportion of hours spent in jet train- 
ing must be increased. There is a movement toward 
training pilots exclusively in jets and foregoing the 
present preliminary training in conventional aircraft. 
Several years will still be needed to determine the 
most effective plan for training jet pilots. A table 
shows a comparison of the hours of training devoted 
to different types of aircraft in the United States, 
Great Britain, France and the Netherlands, as well as 
the specifications of various types of jet trainers.— 
S. Duker. 

3618. Dunlap, Jack W. Psychologists and the 
cold war. Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 107-109.— 
“The cold war and the new technologies have created 
new frontiers, and these frontiers beg for fresh, bold, 
and imaginative approaches.” “In order to maximize 
the effectiveness of any man-machine system, we must 
have quantitative information about human perform- 
ance under various conditions.” “The psychologist 
can ... outline the best system in which men and 
machines function together.” Equipment require- 
ments, equipment reliability, personnel selection, 
morale, and education are discussed with regard to 
technological warfare.—S. J. Lachman. 


3619. Dyson, George W., & Shilling, Charles W. 
Military application of research in psychological 
science. U.S. Nav. Inst. Proc., 1955, 81, 1023-1029. 
—Summarized in nontechnical fashion psychological 
studies related to submarine service including prob- 
lems in vision, hearing, communication, equipment, 
and personality. Argues for the necessity of continu- 
ing research on problems of men if weapons are to be 
most effectively used—C. M. Louttit. 


3620. Gales, R.S. (U.S. Navy Electronics Lab., 
San Diego, Calif.) Techniques for noise measure- 
ment and evaluation of data. Noise Control, 1955, 
1(3), 22-29.—Spectrum analysis, noise sampling tech- 
niques, calibration of sound level meters and possible 
artifacts are discussed. Several forms of graphic data 
presentation are evaluated.—P. D. Coleman. 

3621. Grandpierre, R., Franck, C., & Olsen, O., 
Utilisation du tap-test et du test de scintillement 
pour le contréle de la fatigue du personnel navi- 
gant de l’aviation. (Utilisation of the tap-test and 
of the flicker fusion test in the control of fatigue in 
flight personnel.) Méd. aéronaut., 1954, 9, 79-80.— 
(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3605.) 


3622. Haber, Heinz. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Safety hazard of tinted automobile wind- 
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shields at night. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1955, 45, 413- 
419.—Theoretically the loss percentages in visibility 
distances with tinted windshields at night are depend- 
ent upon the distance of the target, with the losses 
increasing with decreasing distances. Losses in visi- 
bility distances caused by commercial brands of tinted 
windshields amount to between 9 and 15% at visi- 
bility distances ranging between 1000 and 200 feet. 
For targets so nearly matched to the een rogers qn 
they may be seen even with clear windshields on 

short distances the losses may be as high as 
45%.—F. Ratliff. 

3623. Hartman, Bryce O., & Fitts, Paul M. 
(Ohio State U., Columbus.) Relation of stimulus 
and response amplitude to tracking performance. 
USAF Pers. Train. Res. Cent. Res. Rep., 1955, No. 
AFPTRC-TN-55-20, 11 p.—Reprinted from J. exp. 
Psychol., 1955, 49, ee (see 29: 8381). 


3624. Hochberg, & Smith, O. (Cornell U., 
Ithaca, N. Y.) nding strip a and the 
“expansion pattern” Program, 


analysis, and apparatus. Percept. mot. Shills, rots 
5, 81-92.—The perceptual problem faced by the pilot 
in approaching a carrier deck is analyzed theoreti- 
cally, on the basis of relative changes of position and 
rates of movement of points in the perceptual field. 
Terms are defined, apparatus for empirical measure- 
ments is described, and a general program of research 
is indicated —C. H. Ammons. 

3625. Hubach, J. Chr. (Nationaal Luchtvaart- 
eneeskundig Centrum, Soesterberg, Netherlands.) 

aarom speciale keuringen voor viiegers? (Why 
special examinations for aviators ?) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 16-22.—Modern technological de- 
velopments in aviation have increased the stresses 
necessarily imposed on the aviator involving psycho- 
logical and physiological strains caused by high alti- 
tude, acceleration, and other phenomena. Since there 
is a considerable percentage of humans who are 
physically and psychologically unsuited for such 
stresses, the importance of examinations for the selec- 
tion of those capable becomes of prime importance.— 
S. Duker. 

3626. Jeffress, L. A., Lane, R. N., & Seay, Frank. 
(U. Texas, Austin.) "Articulation scores for two 
similar, reverberant rooms, one with polycylindri- 
cal diffusers on walls and . J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 787-788.—Speech intelligibility tests 
were carried out in two rooms of similar volume and 
reverberation time. The rooms differed primarily in 
their ability to diffuse sound randomly. The intelli- 
gibility scores obtained with the two rooms were not 
significantly different—/. Pollack. 

3627. Jongbloed, J. tr ene te Utrecht, 
Netherlands.) De taak de luchtvaartgeneeskunde. 
(The task of aviation medicine.) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 2-7.—Aviation medicine in the past 
several decades has received increasing recognition 
and responsibility. Not only is this area responsible 
for setting standards for the selection and welfare of 
pilots, but it is also concerned with the welfare of 
crew and passengers in both military and civil avia- 
tion. The rapid development of aircraft in making 
possible greater speeds and altitudes has increased the 
problems of aviation medicine. The responsibility of 
aviation medicine also extends to the development 
through research of knowledge about further exten- 
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sions of aviation, perhaps even into space travel.— 
S. Duker. 


3628. Knudsen, Vern O. (U. California, Los An- 
geles.) Noise, the bane of hearing. Noise Con- 
trol, 1955, 1(3), 11-13.—The problem of noise in- 
duced hearing loss is increasing in seriousness. Evi- 
dence indicates that in order to avoid noise induced 
hearing loss the individual should not be exposed to 
intensities above 140 db—P. D. Coleman. 


3629. Lebo, Dell. (Carter Mem. Hosp., Indian- 
contribution t ° in- 
dustrial music. Music Educators J., 1955, 41, 66-67, 
—Industrial music on a sizable scale took place before 
the middle of the 17th century. The writings of 
Jesuit historians reveal that missionaries in Paraguay 
played regularly to overcome the Indian’s aversion to 
manual labor. Further, this use of industrial music 
“appeared to conform to modern practice. .. .” This 
early use of music apparently “has gone unnoticed by 
musicologists and psychologists alike.’—D. Lebo. 
3630. McGuigan, F. J.. & MacCaslin, E. F. 
(George Washington U., Washington, D.C.) The 
relationship between rifle ess and rifle 
marksmanship and the effect of rifle training on 
rifle steadiness. J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 156-159. 
—In two replications (N = 148, N = 200) an ataxi- 
ameter test of rifle steadiness was administered to 
army recruits before and after rifle training, and 
scores were correlated with a post-training marks- 
manship criterion. The test seems to be a reliable 
instrument (split-half r= 82, 87), but a poor pre- 
dictor of rifle marksmanship. “No evidence is found 
that rifle training affects rifle steadiness.”"—P. Ash. 


3631. Mercier, A. La vision nocturne. Con- 
sidérations pratiques sur le vol de nuit. (Night 
vision. Practical considerations in night flying.) 
Méd. aéronaut., 1954, 9, 291-300.—(See Ophthal. 
Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3606.) 

3632. Mertens, C. Taakanalyse-situatie in Bel- 
gie. (Job analysis in Belgium.) Mens en Onder- 
neming, 1955, 9, 300-303.—Various approaches to 
the problem of job analysis are discussed together 
with their weaknesses, advantages, and disadvantages. 
Particular attention is given to the purposes and 
adequacy of methods used by the United States Em- 
ployment Service and the Belgian Algemeen Tech- 
nische Commissie. It is concluded that neither method 
is completely satisfactory —S. Duker. 

3633. Meyer, E. T. Some visual — of 
high speed flying. Trans. ophthal. Soc. S. Afr., 1954, 
38-47.—(See Ophthal. Lit., 1955, 8(4), abs. 3602.) 

3634. Miller, Carmen. (U. Texas, Galveston.) 
A ison of high-accident and low-accident 
bus and street car operators. J. proj. Tech., 1955, 
19, 146-151.—“An attempt was made to differentiate 
high-accident from low-accident bus and street car 
drivers on the basis of Rorschach factors, patterns, 
and configurations. Some significant differences 
were found, but they failed to prove their validity 
in a cross-validation study. . . . It can be concluded 
that the Rorschach, as used in this study, has not 
provided a means of discriminating between accident- 
prone and accident-free bus and street car drivers.” 


—A. R. Jensen. 
3635. Palthe, P. M. van Wulfften. (Nationaal 
Luchtvaart Geneeskundig Centrum, Soesterberg, 
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Netherlands.) De pune der luchtvaart- 
geneeskunde in Nederland. (History of aviation 
medicine in the Netherlands.) Mens en Onderneming, 


1955, 9, 8-15.—The history of aviation medicine in 
the Netherlands falls into three phases: -World 
War I, period of occupation during World War II, 
and post-World War II. During the first phase, 
activity consisted largely of planning. During the 
occupation all work ceased. Since the end of World 
War II, aviation medicine in the Netherlands has 
made great progress and while this has in large part 
paralleled the work done elsewhere, it has in some 
respects gone ahead of the work done in other na- 
tions.—S. Duker. 

3636. Ritchie, Malcolm L., & Michael, Archer 
L. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) Transfer between in- 
strument and contact flight training. J. appl. Psy- 
chol., 1955, 39, 145-149.—22 Ss were taught two 
flight maneuvers (straight and level flight and turns) 
under both visual contact and instruments-only con- 
ditions. Contact training took significantly fewer 
trials to learn. However, transfer from contact to 
instruments was — 22%, while transfer in the other 
direction was + 47%. “The results confirm indica- 
tions from previous studies that these instruments in- 
volve learning habits which are incompatible with 
population stereotypes. Implications for training and 
for instrument design are discussed.”—P. Ash. 

3637. Senders, Virginia L., & Cohen, Jerome. 
(Antioch Coll., Yellow Springs, O.) Effects of 

ial dependencies on instrument-reading 

J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 66-74.— 

An information analysis and an error analysis were 
performed on data derived from a study of the effect 
of sequential dependencies among the pointer settings 
used as stimuli on scale-reading performance. Found 
“that mere unordered repetition of stimuli results in 
only a slight, statistically insignificant increase in in- 
formation transmitted. Successive exposure of the 
same stimulus results in a marked negatively acceler- 
ated increase in information transmitted by a set of 
such stimuli, and by a marked decrease in mean 
square error.” The log of the error measures and 
the information measures correlated — .86.—J. Arbit. 

3638. Siebrecht, Elmer B., & Bennett, Richard 
Clark. F ency and types of violations of Iowa 
motorists. Proc. lowa Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 423-427. 
—No relationship was found between trained (h.s. 
driver training courses) and untrained drivers and 
type of driving violations and little relationship with 
frequency of such violations —C. F. Haner. 


3639. Stevens, K. N., Rosenblith, W. A., & Bolt, 
R. H. (Bolt Beranek and Newman, Cambridge, 
Mass.) community’s reaction to noise: can it 
be forecast? Noise Control, 1955, 1(1), 63-71.— 
Community reaction is specified from a five point 
scale ranging from “no observed reaction” to “vigor- 
ous community action.” Several characteristics of 
the noise and the community are combined to yield 
a composite noise rating (CNR). Characteristics 
dealt with are: (1) the octave band into which the 
peak of the noise spectrum falls, (2) background 
noise in the community, (3) time of day and season 
in which noise is present, (4) percentage of time 
noise source operates in an 8-hour period, (5) char- 
acter of the noise spectrum, (6) continuity of the 
noise, and (7) previous exposure of the community 
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to noise. on Se ety ee, ae ee 
community reaction was related to CNR.—P. D. Cole- 


man. 

3640. Stone, Joseph N. Analysis of automobile 
accident trends of nature. Proc. lowa 
Acad. Sci., 1954, 61, 428-432.—A comparison of the 
nature of fatal accidents on Iowa highways in July 
1953, an all-time high, with those of the Julys of 
preceding years. Possible reasons for the differences 
and suggestions for improving highway safety are 
given.—C. F. Haner. 

3641. U.S. Navy. Special Devices Center. Bib- 
liography of human engineering reports (unclassi- 

). (Rev. ed.) Port Washington, N. Y.: USN 
Special Devices Center, 1955. 13 p.—This list re- 
vised to January 1955 includes 376 references to Proj- 
ect reports grouped in categories: learning, motor 
skills, perception, voice communication, extreme en- 
vironments, systems analysis, controls and displays, 
training devices, research tools, and human engineer- 
ing. —C. M. Louttit. 

3642. Webster, J. C., & Solomon, L. N. (U.S.N. 
Electronics Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Measurements 
of hearing acuity among submariners and noise 
levels in working compartments. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 466-469.—Absolute thresholds for 
warble tones were determined for submariners. In 
general, hearing loss increases with length of sub- 
marine service; larger hearing losses are obtained for 
men working under higher noise levels (enginemen), 
than under lower noise levels; and the hearing 
loss of enginemen is less than that of industrial 
workers exposed to the same noise levels.—/. Pollack. 

3643. Westerlund, Gunnar. Assessment within 
various frames of reference of some factors con- 
sidered as contributory to industrial productivity. 
Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 171-172.—Abstract. 

3644. Wilson, A. T. M. Some contrasting 
socio-technical systems. Acta psychol., 1955, 11, 
172-173.—Abstract. 

3645. Windle, Charles. (Hum. Res. Unit No. 3, 
Ft. Benning, Ga.) Variations in sending Morse 
code. J. exp. Psychol., 1955, 50, 75-80.—Studied the 
deviations from the theoretical Morse code sequence 
(dot: dash: space ratios) in inexperienced and ex- 
perienced Ss. Found evidence of variations due to 
different contextual occurrences of the signals 
(heterotaxic variation). Confirmed the finding that 
variations due to repetition of a signal decrease with 
expertness but did not confirm that heterotaxic varia- 
ye increases with expertness. 16 references.—J. 

rbit. 


(See also abstracts 2160, 2192, 2254, 2255, 3542, 
3557, 3583, 3588) 


Business & COMMERCE 


3646. Abruzzo, J h. (Testing Lab., IBM, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) easurement of difference 
in loudness between typing noises. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1955, 27, 457-459.—Sound level discrimina- 
tion thresholds for typewriter sounds were determined 
in order to obtain a lower limit on the precision of 
measurement of these sounds. The probable error 
of a single matching was about 1 decibel. It is sug- 
gested that typing noises can be measured with prac- 
tical accuracy by a sound level meter.—/. Pollack. 
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3647. Clark, Lincoln H. (Ed.) (New York U.) 
Consumer behavior. Volume II: The life cycle 
and consumer behavior. New York: New York 
University Press, 1955. viii, 125 p. $5.00.—In con- 
tinuing its presentation of significant research related 
to the consumer behavior, (see 29: 4835), this vol- 
ume sponsored by Consumer Behavior, Inc., includes 
nine contributions: David Riesman and Howard Rose- 
borough, “Careers and consumer behavior” (with 
comments by Francis X. Sutton and Gregory P. 
Stone); Janet A. Fisher, “Family life cycle analysis 
in research on consumer behavior”; John B. Lansing 
and James N. Morgan, “Consumer finances over the 
life cycle”; S. G. Barton, “The life cycle and buying 
patterns”; Burleigh B. Gardner, “Social status and 
consumer behavior”; Donald L. Miller, “The life 
cycle and the impact of advertising” ; George Katona, 
“The mediative value of data on consumer attitudes” ; 
Robert Ferker, “Factors influencing durable goods 
purchases”; and William H. Whyte, Jr., “The web 
of word of mouth.” An appendix includes the sum- 
mary minutes of the third conference of Consumer 
Behavior, Inc.—P. Ash. 


3648. Ferber, Robert. (U. Jilinois, Urbana.) 
Gradational adjectives in market surveys. J. appl. 
Psychol., 1955, 39, 173-177.—Out of a survey di- 
rected to 800 credit managers, usable responses were 
received from 69, giving in each case a risk rating 
(good, fair, poor) for 42 occupations, and a defini- 
tion of “good,” “fair,” and “poor” in terms of per- 
cent of defaults. “.. . the adjectives were not found 
to have as much variation as one might expect, and 
surprisingly little overlap was found to exist between 
the areas over which these variations extended. The 
model points of the definition of g, f, and p in terms 
of percentage of default are well-defined irrespective 
of the basis on which the definitions are interpreted 
... (and) ... combination of the respondents’ replies 
yields over-all credit ratings for the various occupa- 
tions, the order of which tends to be largely invariant 
of the method of combination used.”—P. Ash 


3649. Likert, Rensis. A psychological founda- 
tion for a modified theory of management. Acta 
psychol., 1955, 11, 170-171.—Abstract. 


3650. Olson, Warren Eugene. The American 
advertising man: a study of his attitudes and 
values. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 467.—Abstract. 


3651. Sataloff, Joseph. Occupational hearing 
loss. Eye, Ear, Nose Thr. Mon., 1955, 34, 105-107. 
—A descriptive article giving the general facts on 
noise in the following outline: results of exposure, 
occupations producing hearing loss, effects on speech, 
how much noise is harmful, and at what level noise 
is safe, program of hearing conservation, testing of 
hearing, and réle of otologist—J. C. G. Loring. 


3652. Symonds, Gifford H. Mathematical pro- 

gramming as an aid to decision making. Advanced 
Mgmt, 1955, 20(5), 11-17.—Examples of the ap- 
plication of ‘linear programming, game theory, and 
Waiting line theory are presented for simple and 
fictitious cases and also for practical operating types 
of problems encountered in petroleum refining. 22 
figures are presented in the text to illustrate the points 
made in the discussion —A. Canfield. 


(See also abstracts 2526, 3504) 
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PROFESSIONS 
3653. Burchard, Waldo W. (U. Kansas, Law- 
rence.) Role conflicts of chaplains. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, 528-535. 


3654. Gardiner, Charles S., Hall, Henry E., & 
Parker, Lee L., Jr. Identification and measure- 
ment of case worker characteristics: Part II. 
Publ. Personnel Rev., 1955, 16, 153-159.—A. variant 
of the critical incident technique was used to get de- 
scriptive phrases of the most and least proficient case 
workers. The phrases were the basis for a rating 
scale which was later used on 630 case workers. The 
upper 25% of the ratees served as the criterion group 
on an attitude test. Correlations between the At- 
titude Test and, respectively, Otis Quick Scoring, 
entrance Merit System examination, and ratings, 
were: r = .29, r= .22, and ry, = .40. The Attitude 
Test predicts success among employed case workers 
more effectively than does the entrance examination. 
The test is being validated on all new applicants; a 
follow-up study is planned.—A. J. Spector. 


3655. Hatton, Robert Oliver. Personality pat- 
terns of agricultural extension workers as related 
to selected a of work adjustment. Disserta- 
tion Abstr., 1955, 15, 374-375.—Abstract. 


3656. Husman, Burris Frederick. An analysis 
of aggression in boxers, wrestlers, and cross coun- 
try runners as measured by the Rosenzweig P-F 
study, selected TAT pictures, and a sentence com- 
— test. Dissertation Abstr., 1955, 15, 759.— 

stract. 


3657. Mahler, Irwin. (Drake U., Des Moines, 
Iowa.) Use of the MMPI with student nurses. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1955, 39, 190-193.—The group form 
of the MMPI was administered to 81 freshmen siu- 
dent nurses, and a matched group of 50 freshmen col- 
lege women. The data were compared with norms 
published by Weisgerber (see 29: 967) and Beaver 
(see 29: 1484). Despite some differences, it is con- 
cluded that the Iowa nurses accord with Weisgerber’s 
norms. Although a significant difference between 
nurses and non-nurses is found on Beaver’s scale 
(comprising 65 MMPI items) however, only 13 items 
significantly differentiate between the groups, and 27 
produce characteristic answers opposite to the ones 
cited by Beaver. “It is concluded that... (Beaver’s) 
... Scale needs considerably more study and validation 
before it could possibly be used. . . ."—P. Ash. 


3658. Meer, Bernard; Stein, Morris I., & Geert- 
sma, Robert. (U. Chicago, Ill.) An analysis of the 
Miller Analogies Test for a scientific population. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1955, 10, 33-34.—On 50 subjects 
“ . . who are actively engaged in research in an in- 
dustrial organization . . .” a correlation of .58 be- 
tween the Miller Analogies Test and the Full Scale 
Wechsler-Bellevue was obtained; a correlation of .77 
between the Miller Analogies Test and the W-B 
vocabulary subtest was obtained. Confirmation of 
these results with a representative graduate school 
population would suggest “. . . that a more discrimi- 
nating vocabulary test than the W-B subtest for grad- 
uate school populations might closely approximate wg 
efficiency of the MAT in predicting success in 
uate school.”—S. J. Lachman. 
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3659. Shepard, Herbert A. (MIT, vere 
Mass.) The value ofa 


group. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1954, 19, viva eae 


3660. Sion, Michel; Akatli, Selmin, & Kemalof, 
Sara. De certaines d’anxiété dans les 
protocoles de Ro des médecins. (Anxiety 
responses in the Rorschach protocols of physicians ‘4 
Beth. Schweiz. Z. Psychol. Anwend., 1954, No. 2 
155-173.—Analysis of the Rorschach protocols of 100 
physicians yielded a high proportion of anxiety re- 
sponses, suggesting “a typology of anxiety signs in 
correlation with clinical symptoms.” Discrepancies 
between test findings and manifest behavior are be- 
lieved due to “a possible professional or ethnic in- 
fluence,” or to “either a normal adaptation to abnor- 
mal ways, or latent neurosis, or a neurosis integrated 
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into adaptation.” English and German summaries.— 
H. P, David. 

3661. Wardwell, Walter I. (U. Connecticut, 
Storrs.) Social integration, bureaucratization, and 
the professions. Soc. Forces, 1955, 33, 356-359.— 
It is noted that executive roles, whose function is 
coordination and integration, achieve this only in 
limited areas due to the limited purpose and “instru- 
mental” authority of bureaucratic organizations. On 
the other hand, professional roles, which are focused 
“on technical competence in relatively narrow fields of 
specialization, seem to offer the likeliest bases for 
societal integration.”—A. R. Howard. 


(See also abstracts 2454, 2593, 2842, 3461, 3495, 3504, 
3524, 3570) 





THE LAST WORD 


The Psychological Record which suspended pub- 
lication at the end of volume 5 in 1945 is being re- 
activated. Volume 6, No. 1, ed in January 
1956 under the editorship of Dr. oe aul Swartz. It is 
being published as a quarterly in mimeographed form 
from Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y., and subscription 
is $3.00 per year. 


*- * *& 


Sociometry, founded in 1937 by Dr. J. L. Moreno, 
will become an official publication of the American 
Sociological Society with the March 1956 issue. 
New Editor of the quarterly is Dr. Leonard S. Cot- 
trell, Jr., Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. Annual subscription is $9.00, 
single issues, $2.25 from the American Sociological 
Society, New York University, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. Back volumes beginning with 
Volume 1, 1937, are now again available from Beacon 
House, Inc., P. O. Box 311, Beacon, N. Y. 


* * * 


The Research Exchange on the Prevention of War 
was set up in 1952 by a group of social scientists who 
believe that research can make a contribution to the 
prevention of war. Inquiries concerning the Research 
Exchange and its Bulletin should be addressed to 
Research Exchange, c/o Dr. Robert Hefner, De- 
partment of Psychology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


*- * * 


The Bulletin on Current Literature; the Monthly 
Bibliography for Workers with the Handicapped, pub- 
lished since 1940 by the Library of the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, has changed its title 
to Rehabilitation Literature, beginning with the Janu- 
ary 1956 issue. 


The Group, published by the American Association 
of Group Workers, suspended publication with Vol- 
ume 17, No. 5, June 1955. 


* * * 


The last issue of Industrial Training Abstracts was 
1953, Volume 7, No. 3. 


*- * * 


The Journal of Psychiatric Social Work was dis- 
continued with the publication of Volume 24, No. 4, 
September 1955. 

* * * 

The Social Science Research Council of Australia 
has announced the discontinuance of Social Science 
Abstracts effective with No. 18. 


Se, die 


USAF, ATC Instructors Journal was cancelled 
with 1955 (Fall), Volume 6, No. 3. 


*_ * * 


The following paperback reprints have been re- 
ceived from the publishers indicated: 

Fromme, Allen: Book on sex and marriage. 
& Noble. (See 25: 6171.) $1.50. 

Hall, Calvin S.: A primer of Freudian psychology. 
New American Library. (See 29: 3250.) 35¢. 

James, William: Pragmatism and four essays from 
the meaning of truth. The Noonday Press. $1.25. 

Malinowski, Bronislaw: Sex and repression in 
rit society. The Noonday Press. (See 2: 134.) 

Mullahy, Patrick: Oedipus myth and complex; a 
review of psychoanalytic theory. Grove Press. (See 
23: 2477.) $1.45. 

Progoff, Ira. Jung’s psychology and its social 
meaning. ... Grove Press. (See 28: 62.) $1.25. 

Piaget, Jean. The language and thought of the 
child. The Noonday Press. (See 1: 169.) $1.35. 


Barnes 











PSYCHOLOGICAL REPORTS and 
PERCEPTUAL AND MOTOR SKILLS 
present their selected monographs for 1955 


PERSEVERATION, RIGIDITY, AND PERSISTENCE 

by Abraham S. Levine... ants — << Monograph Supplement | — pp. 20, price 1.00 
A careful review of the various nitenined studied by ouininaieeaal and psychiatrists under the names perseveration, rigidity, and 
persistence. Methods of study are outlined, important findings are summarized, and theories are examined for their adequacy. 
The relationships of perseveration to ‘mental inertia,” positive and negative transfer, and “will” are considered from both 
experimental and theoretical points of view. 


INTEGRATION AS A BASIC CEREBRAL FUNCTION 
by Alan O. Ross... ewchikensnalilhsnletaas pesnstellilee ..Monograph Supplement 2 — pp. 24, price 1.00 


Starting with the assumption that a construct for a basic cerebral function would be useful in giving a conceptual framework to 
the varied findings with respect to the results of brain injury, criteria for such a construct are set up and the existing theories are 
examined in their light. Finding Goldstein's “abstract attitude,”” Halstead’s factor theory, the various Gestalt hypotheses, and 
other prop to p certain shortcomings, the construct of the integrative function of the cerebral cortex is scrutinized 
and shown to satisfy the criteria of inclusiveness, precision, clinical applicability, and physiological consistency. 





THE EXPERIMENTAL USE OF ELECTRON MICROGRAPHS AS A 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE RORSCHACH INK BLOT TECHNIQUE 
by Dorothy Ransom Loess sesses-etsteeMMfonograph Supplement 3 — pp. 18, price 1.00 


A provocative proposal for use of electron micrographs in clinical and experimental psychology. A series of four modifications 
of the same basic micrograph were utilized in parallel with the Rorschach. Detailed protocols for ten subjects are given and 
analyzed to illustrate the richness of the qualitative information which can be gained. Methods of interpretation are explained, 
and interpretations are contrasted with those from the Rorschach. 


INTEGRATION OF CLINICAL AND EXPERIMENTAL-THEORETICAL 


PSYCHOLOGY THROUGH CORE COURSES 
by A. S. Luchins oh <onvtwt-veeeee--.. Monograph Supplement 4 — pp. 26, price 1.00 
There has been much talk about how clinicians should learn experimental-theoretical skills, and how experimental-theoretical 
people can profit greatly by a certain amount of training along clinical lines. Many instructors are experimenting with courses 
designed to accomplish this training. In the present monograph, the author outlines in detail a course of this kind which he has 
taught. It should be of tremendous interest to all college instructors, offering as it does a wide variety of experience-tested 
demonstrations and suggestions as to how they can be interpreted in teaching. The clinician will find it of interest because of 
the way it ties the phenomena with which he is familiar in with the experimental-theoretical viewpoint, with many consequent 
insights. The graduate student will find it valuable as it integrates what he is learning in many fields, suggests new ways of 
looking at things, and points the way to the future. 


“PERSEVERATION” OR “THE CENTRAL FACTOR” 
KN FEE Te een: ae) Ee = Monograph Supplement 5 — pp. 20, price 1.00 


On the basis of the work reported in his first monograph, Levine concluded that the perseveration concept has potentially great 
theoretical and practical importance in psychology and other behavior sciences. In the present monograph, he develops in 
detail the somewhat more general concept of the “central factor,’’ and demonstrates its usefulness in understanding phenomena 


of personality, ability, and learning. 


PERFORMANCE ON A KEY PRESSING TASK AS A FUNCTION OF THE ANGULAR 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN STIMULUS AND RESPONSE ELEMENTS 
by Charles O. Nystrom and David A. Grant ee Monograph Supplement I — pp. 14, price 1.00 


One of the recent areas of great advance by experimental-applied psychology has been that of human engineering, fitting equip- 
ment to the operator. This monograph reports a well-conceived, carefully carried out attack on a significant practical problem, 
that of determining the effects of orientation of display and response elements on the performance of a simple task. In addition 
to providing valuable information with respect to this problem, the paper is well worth study as presenting a model of design 


and statistical analysis. 


Published by SOUTHERN UNIVERSITIES PRESS, Station E, Box 1, Louisville, Kentucky 











Announcing two outstanding new 
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Psychology teats 


INTRODUCTION TO PSYCHOLOGY 


By CLIFFORD T. MORGAN, 
Professor of Psychology, The Johns Hopkins University. 


694 pages, $6.00 


This new and different text presents the principles and applications of modern 
psychology in readable and interesting form. It is intended for introductory 
college courses in psychology. Comprehensive in coverage, it is also suitable 
both for the terminal course and as a prerequisite to other psychology courses. 
It presents a broad perspective of psychology, including both its physiological 
and social aspects. Thoroughly up to date and abreast of developments in 
the different areas of psychology it is practical in approach, less discursive, 
much easier to understand, and more applicable to everyday problems. An 
abundance of excellent illustrations are included. Two valuable teaching aids 
—a student workbook and a teacher’s manual—will be published in April. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY—The Study of Persons 


By RICHARD W. WALLEN, 
Western Reserve University. McGraw-Hill Series in Psychology. 


400 pages, $6.00 


To help students prepare for actual practice, this outstanding new book 
presents the major methods used by clinical psychologists at a level suitable 
for students who are beginning the study of the subject. The treatment of 
the interview, projective methods, psychometric tests, and psychotherapy 
not only gives a survey of the clinician’s work, but establishes a foundation 
for further, specialized courses. Case material is given to help students become 
more perceptive and more able to think like professional clinicians. The 
emphasis is placed on the integrated interpretation of a battery of psycho- 
logical tests and the need for considering scores in the light of the client’s 
case history. A teacher’s manual will be published in May. 


* Send for copies on approval - 
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BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 2nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 





























APA Members and Journal Subscribers—Are you going to move? 


If you move— 
Your journals will not follow you from your old address to your new one 


When you move— 
Notify the APA Subscription Office 


Formerly, journals that could not be delivered because subscribers had not notified the 
APA of a new address were reclaimed by the APA, and the journal was remailed to the 
subscriber at his new address. This was always expensive. Recent changes in the postal 
laws and regulations have made the expense prohibitive. Undeliverable copies are now 
destroyed by the Post Office. Subscribers who do not receive a journal because of an 
address change are charged the regular single issue price for a replacement copy. 


So—when you move— 
Notify the postmaster at your old address and guarantee that you will pay the forwarding 
postage. 


Notify the APA Subscription Office (1333 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) as 
early as possible—by at least the fifteenth of the month preceding the month when the 
change should take effect. 
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